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CHAP. I. 
(J/'Sympathy. 

HOW felfifh foever man may be fuppof- 
ed, there are evidently fome principles 
in his nature, which intereft him in the for- 
tune of others, and render their happinefs 
ncceflary to him, though he derives nothing 
from it except the pleafure of feeing it. Of 
this kind is pity or compailion, the emotion 
which wc feel for the mifcry of others, 

B when 



2 (^Propriety. Part. L 

when we either fee it, or are made to conceive 
it in a very lively manner. That we often de- 
rive forrow from the fbrrow of others, is a 
matter of fsiO: too ol)vi6ti8 to require any in- 
ftances to prove it ; for this fehtiment, like 
all the other original paffions of human na-' 
Iture, is hy no meimis edti&ntd to the virtudus 
and humane, though they perhaps may feel it 
with the moft exquifite fenfibility. The 
greateft ruffian, the moft hardened violator 
of the laws of fociety, is not altogether with- 
out it. 

Ab we have no Immediate Hex()efriehce of 
what other men feel, we can form no idea of 
the manner in which -they areaffe^d, but by 
conceiving what we ourfeh^es fhould feel in 
the like fituation. Though our brother is 
upon the rack, as loijg as ^e puKclves are at 
our eafe, our fenfes will never inform us of 
what he fuffers. They never did and nevelr 
can carry us beyond our own perfon, and it is 
by the imagination only that we can form any 
conception of what are his fcnfations. Nei- 
ther can that faculty help us to this any other 
way, than by reprcfenting to lis what would 
be our own, if we were in his cafe. It is the 
impreffiohs of our own fenfes only, not thofc 
of his, which our imaginations copy. By 
the imagination we place ourfelves in his fi- 
tuation, we conceive ourfelves enduring all 
the fame torments, we enter as it were into 
his body and become in fome meafure him, and 
thence form fome idea of his fenfations^ and 
even feel fome^iing whichi though weaker 

in 
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in d^ree^ is not altogether unlike them. 
His agoniesj when they are thus brought 
home to ourfclves, when we have thus adopt- 
ed and made them our own, begin at laft to 
Aflfeft us, and we then tremble and ihudder at 
the thought of what he feels. For as to be ioi 
pain or diftreis of any kind excites the tnoft 
excefEve forrow, fo to conceive or to imagine 
that we ai^e in it, excites Xome degree of the 
fame emotion, in proportion to the vivacity 
or dulnefs of the conception. 

That this is the fource of our fellow-feeling 
for the mifcry of others, that it is by chang- 
ing places in fancy w^ith :the fuflFerer, that we 
come either to conceive or ,to be affeded by 
what he feels, may be demonftrated by many 
obvious obfervations, if it fliould not be 
thought fufficiently evident of itfelf. When 
we fee a ftroke aimed and juft ready to fall up- 
on the leg or arm of another perfon, we na- 
turally (hrink and draw back our own leg or 
our own arm; and when it does fall, we feel 
it in fame meafure, and are hurt by it as well 
as the fufferer. The mob, when they are 
gazing at a dancer on the flack rope, natural- 
ly writhe and twift and balance their own bo-'^ 
^ies, as they fee him do, and as they feel that 
,<bey themfelvcs muft do if in his fituation, 
cPerfons of delicate fibres and a weak conftitu- 
tion of body, complain that in looking on the 
fores and ulcers which are expofed by beggars 
in the ftreets, they are apt to feel an itching 
or uneafy feniation in the correfpondent part 
of their own bodies. The horror which they 

JB ;z con- 
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conceive at the mifcry of thofe wretches af- 
fedis that particfular pfkrt in themfclve* more 
than any other ; becaufe that horror arifcs from 
conceiving what they themfelves would fufFcr, 
if they really we^e the wretches whom they 
are looking upon, and if that particular part 
in themfelves was adlually afFeded in the fame 
miferablc manner. The very force of this 
conception is fufficient, in their feeble frames, 
to produce that itching or uneafy fenfation 
complained of. Men of the moft robuil make, 
obferve that in looking upon fore eyes they of- 
ten feel a very fenfible forenefs in their own, 
which proceeds from iht fame reafon ; that 
organ being in the ftrt)ngefl: man more deli- 
cate than any other part of the body is in the 
weakeft. 

Neither is it' thofe circumftances only, 
wliich create pain or forrow, that call forth 
our fellow-feeling. Whatever is the paflion 
which arifes from any objeft in the perfon 
principally concerned, an analogous emotion 
fprings up, at the thought of his fituation, 
in the breaft of every attentive fpeSator. Our 
joy for the deliverance of thofe heroes of tra-* 
gedy or romance who intercft us, is as fincere 
as our grief for their diftrefs, and our fellow- 
feeling with their mifery is not more real than 
that with their happinefs. We enter into 
their gratitude towards thofe faithful friends 
who did not defert them in their difficulties ; 
and we heartily go along with their refentment 
againft thofe perfidious traitors who injured, 
abandoned, or deceived them. In every 

paf- 
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paflion of which the mind of man is fufcep- 
tible, the emotions of the by-ftander always 
correfpond to what, by bringing the cafe home 
to himfelf, he imagines, fhould be the fenti- 
ments of the fufFerer. 

Pity and com paflion are words appropriated 
Xo fignify our fellow-feeling with the forrow of 
others. Sympathy, though its meaning was, 
perhaps, originally the fan[ie, may now, how- 
ever, without much impropriety, l?e made ufe 
of to denote our fellow-feeling with any paf- 
fion whatever. 

. Upon fome occalions fympathy m^y feem to 
arife merely from the view of a t:ertain emo* 
tion in another perfon. The paflions, upon 
fome occafions, may feem to be. transfufed 
from one man to another, inftantaneouflyi 
and antecedent to any knowledge of what ex- 
cited them in the perfon principally concern- 
ed. Grief and joy, for example, ftrongly ex- 
prefled in the look and geftures of any one, a): 
once affe£t the fpeffc^tor with fome degree of 
a like painful or agreeable ^motion. A 
imiling face is, to every body that fges jt, a 
chearful objed ; as a fgrrowful countenance, 
on the other hand, is a melancholy one. 

This, however, does not hold univeifally, 
pr with regard to every paflion. There are 
fome paffiojis of which the expreflions excite 
flo fort of fympathy, but before we are ac- 
quainted with what gave occafion to tbem^ 
ferve rather to difguft and provoke us againft 
them. The furious behaviour of an angrv 
gaan is more likely to exafperate us againft 
B 3 himfelf 
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himfclf than agiinft his enemies* As we are 
unacquainted \;^ith his provocation, we can-? 
hot bring his cafe home to ourfelvcs, nor con- 
ceive any thing like the paflions which it ex- 
cites. But we plainly fee what is the fituation 
of thofe with whom he is angry, and to what 
violence they may be expofed from fo enraged 
an adverfary. We readily, therefore, fympa- 
thize with their fear or refentment, and are 
immediately difpofed to take part againft the 
man from whom they appear to be in fi> much 
danger. 

If the very appearances of grief and joy in- 
fpire us with fome degree of the like emo- 
tions, it is becaufe they fuggeft to us the ger- 
iieral idea of fome good or bad fortune that 
has befallen the perfon in whom" we obfefve 
them : and in thefe paflions this is fufficient to 
have fome little influence upon us. The ef- 
feds of grief and joy terminate in the perfon 
who feels thofe emotions, of which the efei 
Jjf eflions do hot, like thofe of refentment ^ fugr 
gefl: to us the idea of any other perfon for 
whoni we are concerned, and whbfe interefts 
ure oppofite to his. The general idea of good 
pr bad fortune, therefore, creates fome con- 
jcern for the perfon who has met "^ith itj but 
the general idea of provocation excites no 
fytopathy with the anger of the man wlio has 
received it. Nature, it feem^, teaches us t6 
be more aver fe to enter into this paflion, and, 
till informed of its eaufe, to be difpofed rstfie? 
to take part againfl: it. 
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Evea our fympatby with the grief or joy of 
anQther, before yf^ 4re informed of the caufe 
of ^ith^r, is alii^ayp e^^tremely imperfe^. 
Q«Pfral lamentajtioas, \iirhich e;!^prers nothing 
but the aoguifh of the fiiSereri create rather 
9 curioiity to enquire into his iituation, Hxm^ 
with ibmq difpofition to fympathize with him» 
than «ny adlual fympatby that is very fenfible* 
The firfl: queftion which we afk is, What has 
befallen you ? Till this be anfwered, tho* wc 
are uneafy both from the vague idea of his 
mi^QjTtune, and ftill more from torturing 
ourfelves with conjedures about what it may 
be, yet our fellow-^feeliag is not vqry con* 
fiderable. 

Sympathy, therefore, does not arife fo 
snu^ from the view of the pailion, as from 
that of the fituation which excites it. Wc 
fometimes feel for another, a paflion of which 
he himfelf feems to be altogether incapable ; 
becaufe when we put ourfely^s in his cafe, that 
paflion arifes in our breaft from the imagina- 
ti(H), UiQUgh it 4oes not in his from the reali- 
ty. We bluih for the impudence and rude« 
nefs of another, though he himfelf appears tp 
have no fenfe of the impropriety of his own 
behaviour; becaufe we cannot help feeling 
with what cpnfufion we ourfelves fliould be 
covqredj had we behaved in fo abfurd a mao* 
Her* 

0f all the c^sunities to lyhich the condition 
of mortalijty e^pofqs mankind, the lofs of rear 
(on appears, to thofe w}io have the ieaft fpark 
of kufmnitj^ by far jthe moA; dreadful, and 

B 4 they 
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they behold that laft ftage of human wrefch- 
ednefs with deeper commiferation than any 
other. But the poor wretch, who, i$ in it, 
laughs and fingsperhajps, and is altogether in- 
fenfible of his own mifery. Tbtf anguilh 
which humanity feels, therefore, at the fight 
of fuch an objeft, cannot be the reflexion of 
any fentiment of the fufFerer. The compaf- 
fion of the fpcftator muft arife altogether from* 
the confideration of what he himfelf would 
feel if he was reduced to the fame unhappy 
fituation, and, what perhaps is impoffiblc, was 
at the fame time able to regard it with his 
prefent reafon and judgment. 

What are the pangs of a mother when fhe 
hears the moanings of her infant that during 
the agony of difeafe cannot exprefs what it 
feels? In her idea of what it fufFers, fhe 
joins; to its real helpleffnefs, her own confci- 
oufncfs of that helpleffnefs, and her own ter- 
rors for the unknown confequences of its dif- 
order ; and out of all thefe, forms, for her own 
forrow, the moft complete image of mifery 
and diftrefs. The infant, however, feels on- 
ly the uneafinefs of the prefent inftant, which 
can never be great. With regard to the future 
it is perfeftly fecure, and in its thoughtlefs- 
nefs and want of forefight poflefles an aiitidote 
againfl fear and anxiety, the great tormen- 
tors of the human breaft, from which reafon 
and philofophy will in vain attempt to de- 
fend it when it grows up to a man. 

We fympathize even with the dead, and 
overlooking what is of res^l importance in 

their 
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their fituation, that awful futurity which 
lawaits them, we are chiefly affeded by thoftf 
citcumftances which ftrike our fenfcs, but can 
have no influence upon their happinefs. It 
is-mifdrable, we think, to be deprived of the 
light of* the fun; to be flitit out from life 
ahd cbnverfation ; to be laid in the cold grave, 
a prey, to <:orruption and the reptiles of the 
earth ; to be no more thought of in this 
world, but to be obliterated in a little time 
from the affeflions and almoft from the me- 
mory of their deareft friends and relations. 
Surely, we imngine, we can never feel too 
rnuch for thofe who have fufi^ered fo dread-* 
•ful a calamityr The tribute of our fellow- 
feeling feems doubly due to them now, when 
they are in danger of being forgot by every 
body; and, by the vain honours which we 
pay to their memory, we endeavour, for our 
own inifery, artificially to keep alive our mc*^ 
lancholy remembrance of their misfortune. 
That our fympathy can aflFord them no con- 
folation feems to be an addition to their ca- 
lamity; and tq think that all we can do is 
unavailing, and that, what alleviates all other 
diftref?, the regret, the love, and the lamenta- 
tions of their friends, can yield no comfort to 
them, ferves only to exafperate our fenfe of 
their mifery^ The happinefs of the dead, 
however, moft afluredly, is affected by none 
of thefe circumftances ; nor is it the thought 
of thefe things which can ever difturb the 
profound fecurity of their repofe. The idea 
pf that dteary aqd endlefs melancholy, which 

the 
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ihe faocy naturally aferibeei to their Qondkia)|» 
iarU«$ altogether from our joioifig to ihs 
«Iung^ which has be^a produced upon tbSQii 
our owa coQfcioufiiers of that cb^ge» firom 
our putiiag ourfelves in their fituatiQQ^ nod 
from our lodging, if I njay be ullowod t<j 
fay {09 x)ur owq livrng fpuU ia tbeir ijiaoi* 
Hiated bodies^ and theoee conqeivkig y(h2A 
would be oqr f^motioqs io this cafe. U » 
from this very iHufioa of the iinagiQfttion> th«ut 
the forefight of our Qwn dij9<^atiou is fo terr 
rible to us, and that the idea of thofe circun^^- 
ftances, which undoubtedly <»n give us t» 
pain when we are deaj}) Ui^akes W Hiifeirabie 
«4]^ile we are^live* And fro» *fcfeiice arifes 
pqe pf the i»oft important priueiples in hu- 
9ftan nature, the dread o£ death, the gr^f«t 
{XMfon to the happinefa, but the great reArainl: 
upon the ihjuftice of mankind, ^iqh, wKilp 
it affliiSs and mortifies the individual, guards 
f^2d proteins the fociety. 



CHAR II. 

0/ the Pleafure of mutual Sympathy^ 

BUT whatever may be the caufc oi fym»» 
pathy, or however it may he excited, 
nothing pleafes us more than to obferve in 
other men a feUow^^feeliog witli all the emo«- 
tions of our owu breaft j nor are we ever fo 
inuch Shocked as by the ^ppe^aoce ^ the 
6 ^onqrary* 
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contrary. Thofe who are fond of deducing 
all our fentiments from certain refinements of 
felf-love, think themfelves at no lof$ to ac- 
count, according to their own principleSf 
both for this pleafure and this pain. Man, 
fay they, confcious of his own weaknefs and 
of the need which he has for the affiftance of 
others, rejoices whenever he obferves that 
they adopt his own paffions, becaufe he is 
then affured of that affiftance ; and grieves 
whenever he obferves the contrary, becaufe 
he is then affured of their oppofition. But 
both the pleafure and the pain are always fcU 
fo inftantaneoufly, and often upon fuch fri-^ 
volous occafions, that it feems evident that 
neither of them can be derived from any fuch 
fclf-interefted confideration. A man is mor- 
tified when, after having endeavoured to di- 
vert the company, he looks round and fees 
fhat no body laughs at his jefts but himfelf. 
On the contrary, the mirth of the company 
is highly agreeable to him, and he regards this 
correfpondence of their fentiments with his 
own as the greateft applaufe. 

Neither does his pleafure feem to arife al- 
together from the additional vivacity whicl^ 
his mirth may receive from fympathy with 
theirs, nor his pain from the difappointment 
Jie meets T^ith when he miffes this pleafure ; 
though both the one and the other, no doubt, 
do in fome meafure. When we have read a 
book or poem fo often that we can no longer 
^nd any amufement in reading it by ourfelvee, 
^p can ftiU take pleafure in reading it to ^ 

pocppaQioif^ 
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companion. To him it has all the gracies of 
novelty ; we enter into the furprize an4 ^^-r 
miration which it naturally excites in him^ 
but which it is no longer capable of exciting 
in us ; we confider all the ideas which it pre- 
fents rather in the light in which they appear 
to him, than in that in which they appear 
to ourfelye$, and we are amufed by fympa- 
thy with his amufement which thus enlivens 
cmr own. On the contrary, we fhould be 
vexed if he did not feem to be entertained 
with it, and we could no longer take any 
plf afure in reading it to him. It is the fame 
cafe here. The mirth qf the company, no 
doubt, enlivens our own mirth, and their 
iilence, no doubt, difappoints us. But though 
this may contribute both to the pleafure 
w:hich we derive from the one, and to the 
pain which we feel from the other, it is by 
110 means the fole caufe of either ; and this 
correfpondence of the fentiments of others 
with our own appears to be a caufe of plea- 
fure, and the want of it a caufe of pain, 
which cannot be accounted for in this man-r 
ner. The fympathy, which my friends ex- 
prefs with my joy, might, indeed, give me 
pleafure by enlivening that joy: but that 
which they exprefs with my grief could give 
me none, if it feryed only to enliven that 
grief. Sympathy, however, eplivens joy 
:^d alleviates grief. It enlivens joy by pre- 
fenting another fource of fatisfadion ; and 
}t alleviates grief by infinuating into the 
l^eart almoft the only agreeable, fenfatio^ 

which 
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which it 18 at that time capable of receiv- 
ing* I 

It is to be obferved accordingly, that we 
are ftill more anxious to communicate to our 
friends our difagreeable than our agreeable 
paffions, that we derive ftill more fatisfaftion 
from their lympathy with the former than 
from that with the latter, and that we arc 
ftill more fhocked by the want of it. 

How are the unfortunate relieved when 
they have found out a perfon to whom they 
can communicate the canfe of their forrow ? 
Upon his fympathy they feem to difburthen 
themfelves of a part of their diftrefs : he is 
not improperly faid to (hare it with them. He 
not only feels a forrow of the fame kind with 
that which they feel, but as if he had deri- 
ved a part of it to himfelf, what he feels feems 
to alleviate the weight of what they feeL 
Yet by relating their misfortunes they in fomc 
meafure renew their grief. They awaken 
in their memory the remembrance of thofe 
circumftances which occafion their afflidlion. 
Their tears accordingly flow fafter than before, 
and they are apt to abandon themfelves to all 
the weaknefs of forrow. They take plea- 
fure, however, in all this, and, it is evident, 
are fenfibly relieved by it ; becaufe the fweet- 
nefs of his fympathy more than compenfates 
the bitternefs of that forrow, which, ia or- 
der to excite this fympathy, they had thus 
enlivened and renewed. The crueleft infult, 
on the contrary, which can be offered to the 
unfortunate, is to appear to make light of 

their 
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their calamities. To feem not to be a&died 
with the joy of our companions is but want 
qf pplitenefs ; but not to wear a ferious coun- 
teoance when t^ey tell us their aiHidions, is 
real and grofs inhumanity- 
Love is anagr-eeable ; refentmeiiit, a difagree- 
able» paifion ; and accordingly we are iK)t half 
fo anxious that our friends fhould adopt our 
friendfhipS) as that they fliould enter into our 
refentments- We can forgive them though 
t^iey feem to be little affected wiiih the favours 
which we may Iwuve received, but lofe aU 
patience if they feem indifferent about the in- 
juries which may havse been done to us : nor 
are we -half fo angry with tfhem for not enter- 
ing into our gratitude, as for not fympa- 
thizing with our refentment. They can eafily 
avoid being friends to our friends, but can 
hardly avoid being enemies to thofe with 
whom we are at variance. W?e feldom re- 
fent their being at enmity mi^ the firft, 
though upon that account we may fometimes 
aflFed: to make an aukward quarrel with them ; 
but we quarrel with them in good earneft if 
they live in friendfhip with the laft. The 
agreeable paffions of love and joy can fatisfy 
and fupport the heart without any auxiliary 
pleafure. The bitter and painful emotions © f 
grief and refentmentmore ftrongly require the 
healing confolation of fyrapathy. 

As the perfon who is principally interefte4 
in any event is pleafed with our fympathy, 
•and hurt by the want of it, fo we, too, feem 
to be pleafed when we are able to fympathize 

with 
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with him) and to be hurt when we are unable 
to do fo. We run not only to congratulate 
the fuccefsfuU but to condole with the afflid- 
ed } and the pleafure which we find in the 
tdnverfition dF ofte whom iti all the paf* 
lions of his heatt We can entirely fytopathize 
with» feems to do more thian compenfate the 
painfulnefs of that forrow with which the 
view of his fituation affeds us. On the con- 
trary^ it is ^always difagneeable to feel that 
we cannot fympathize with liim, and inftead 
of being pteafcd with this exemption from 
fympdtbetic'pain» it hurts ais to find ihat 'wc 
cannot tii^vt his imeaiinefs. Jf we ^hear a 
perfon loudly lamenting his misfortunes^ 
which} however, upon bringing the cafe 
home to <)Uf felves» we feel> can produce no 
fuch violiMt'^eS: upon u«» we are ihocked 
At his grief; and, becauie we cannot enter 
ilito it. Call it pufillanimivy and weakne&. 
it gives us the fpieeny on the other hand, to 
fee another too happy or too much elevated, 
^s we call it, with any little piece of good for- 
tune. We are difobliged even with his joy, 
tody becaufe we cannot go along with it, call 
it levity and folly. We are even put out of 
humour if our companion laughs louder or 
longer at a joke than we think it defcrves ; 
that is, than we feel that we ourfelves could 
Uugh at it 
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C H A p. III. . 

of the manner In nvhich nve judge of the.pror 
priety or impropriety of the affedions of other 
^nen^ by their concord or diffbnance ivith our 
own. ' _ ^ 

WHEN the original paffions of the 
perfon principally concerned are in 
perfed concord with the fyrapathetic emo- 
tions of the fpedator, they neceffarily appear 
to this laft juft and proper, and fuitable to 
their obje<as ; and, on the contrary, when, 
upon bringing the cafe home to hiioifelf, he 
finds that they do not coincide with what he 
feels, they neceffarily appear to him unjufl 
and improper, and unfuitable to the caufes 
which excite them. To approve of the paf- 
fions of another, therefore, as fuitable to 
their objeds, is the fame thing as to obferve 
that we entirely fympathize with them ; and 
not to approve of them as fuch, is . the fame 
thing as to obferve that we do not entirely 
fympathize with them. The man who re- 
fents the injuries that have been done to me, 
and obferves that I refent them precifely as he 
does, neceffarily approves of my refentment. 
The man whofe fympathy keeps time to my 
grief, cannot but admit the reafonablenefs of 
my forrow. He who admires the fame poem, 
or the fame pidure, and admires them exad- 
ly as I do^ mufl furely allow the juflnefs of 
5 niy 



tny admiratiofa. He who laughs at the famd^ 
joke, and laughs along with ine, cannot well 
deny the propriety of my laughter. Oh the 
contrary, the perfon who, upoft thele different 
Occ^ons^ either feels no fuch eiAotion as tha^ 
which t fed, or feels none that bears any pro- 
pc^tion to mine, cannot avoid difanproving 
zny fentimeilts on account df theit diuonancd 
with his oWn. If my animofity goes beyond 
what the indignation of my friend can cor# 
refpond to; if my grief exceeds i«^t hi4 
moft tender ^tompaflton cati go along With; 
if v^j admifatlon is either too high or tod 
low to tally with his own ; if I laugh foud 
and heartily when he only fihiles^ otr on thef 
contrary, only fmile wh^n he laughs loud and 
heartily; in all thefe cafes, as fbon as \\t 
comes from confidering the objtfflt, to obfervd 
how I am affe<3:ed h^ it, accottfing as ther^ 
is more or lefe difproportion between his fen-^ 
timents and mine,* I muft- incur a greater oi^ 
lefs degree of his diiapprobation : Aiid upon 
all occafions his own fentiments are the 
ftandards iind measures by which he judged* 
of mine. 

To appit>te of ftnotheif <han*s dpiniotis li 
to adopt thcKe opiintins^ and to adopt them ir 
to approve of them. If the fkm* arguments 
which convince you convince md likewifet t. 
necefiarily approve df your donvidion ; and if; 
they do not, I neceffarily di&j^rove of it : 
neither can I poifibly Conceive that I fhoulcf 
do the one without the other. Td approtcf 
or difapprove, therefore, of the opinions (^ 
C oiberg 
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others is acknowledged, by every body, to 
mean no more than to obferve their agreement 
or difagreement with our own. But this is 
equally the cafe with regard to our approba- 
tion or difapprobation of the fentiments or 
paffions of others. 

There are, indeed, fome cafes in which we 
feem to approve without any fympathy or cor- 
refpondence of fentiments, and in which, 
cohfequently, the fentiment of approbation 
would feem to be different from the percep- 
tion of this coincidence. A little attention, 
however, will convince us that even in tbefe 
cafes our approbation is ultimately founded 
upon a fympathy or correfpondence of this 
kind. I (hall give an inftance in things of a 
very frivolous nature, becaufe in them the 
judgments of mankind are lefs apt to be per- 
verted by wrong fyftems. We may often ap- 
prove of a jeft, and think the laughter of the 
company quite juft and proper, though we 
Qurfelves do not laugh, becaufe, perhaps, we 
are in a grave humour, or happen to have our 
attention engaged with other objeds. We 
have learned, however, from experience, what, 
fortpf pleafantry isupon moft occafions capa- 
ble of making us laugjjj and we obferve that 
^this is one of that; kind. We approve, there- 
ibre, of the laughter of the company, and 
feel that it is natural and fuitable to its ob- 
jefl:; becaufe, though in our prefent mood 
we cannot eafily enter into it, we are fenfible 
thut upon moft occafions we fbould very hear^ 
tily join in it. 

The 
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The fame thing often happens with regard 
to all the other paffiohs, A ftranger paffes by 
us in the ftreet with all the marks of the 
deepeft affliftionj and we are immediately 
tbld that he has juft received the tiews of the 
death of his father. It is impoffible that, in 
this cafe, we fliould not approve of his grief. 
Yet it may often happen, without any defed 
of humanity oil oUr part, that, fo far fron^ 
entering into the violence of his forrow, we 
fliould fcarce conceive the firft movements of 
concern upon his account. Both he and his 
father, perhaps, are intirely unknown to us, 
or we happen to be employed about other 
things, and do not take time to pidture out in 
cur imagination the different circuniftahces of 
diftrefs which muft occur to him. We have 
learned, however, frotn experience, that fuch 
a misfortune naturally excites fuch a degree of 
fprrow, and we know that if we took time to 
confider his fituation, fully and in all its 
parts, we fhould, without doubt, moft fin- 
cerely fympathize with him. It is upon the 
confcioufnefs of this conditional fympathy^ 
that our approbation of his fortoW is founded, 
even in thofe cafes in which that fympathy 
does not adtually take place ; and the general 
rules derived from our preceding experience 
of what our fetitiments would commonly cor- 
refpond with, correct upon this, as upon 
many other occafions, the impropriety of out 
prefent emotions. 

The fentiment or affeftion of the heart 

from which any adion proceeds, and upon 

C 9 which 
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which its whole virtue or vice muft ultimate- 
ly depend, may be conlidered under two dif- 
ferent afpeds, or in two different relations ; 
firft, in relation to the caufe which excites it, 
or the motive which gives occafion to it ; and 
fecondly, in relation toHhe end which it gro- 
pofes, or the eScCt which it tends to pro- 
duce, 

In the fuitablcnefs or unfuitablenefs, in the 
proportion or difprbportion which the aflFec- 
tion feems to bear to the caufe or objed which 
excites it, confifts the propriety or improprie- 
ty, the decency or ungracefulnefs of the con- 
fequent adion. 

In the beneficial or hurtful nature of the ef- 
feds which the affedion aims at, or tends to 
produce, confifts the merit or demerit of 
the adlion, the ijiialities by which it is en- 
titled to reward, or is defervin^ x>f puniih-, 
ment. 

Philofophers have, of late years, confidered 
chiefly the tendency of afFedions, and have 
given little attention to the relation which they 
ftarid* in to the caufe which excites tl^em. In 
common life, however, when we judge of 
any perfoa's conduft, and of the fentiments 
which direded it, we conftantly confider them 
under both thefe afpeds. When we blame 
in another man the excefles of love, of grief, 
of refentmient, we not only confider the ruin- 
ous efFeflts which they tend to produce, but 
the little occafion which was given for them. 
The merit of his favourite, w? fay, is not fo 
great, his misfortune is not fo dreadful, his 

provo- 
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provocation is not fo extraordinary, as to juftify 
fo violent a paffion, Wc fliould have indulged, 
we fay ; perhaps, have approved of the vio- 
lence of his emotion, had the cauTe been in 
any refpeft proportioned to it. 

When we judge in this manner of any af- 
fedion, as proportioned or difproportioned to 
the caule which excites it, it is fcarce poffible 
that we fhouTd ma£e ufe of any other rule or 
capon biit the cofrefpondent affection in our- 
fcTves. If, upon brining the cafe, home to 
oiir own breaft, we find that the fentiments 
wBich it gives occafioa to, coincide and tally 
i^rith oiir own, we neceffarily approve of them 
afs proportioned and fuitable to their objefts; 
if otherwife, we ncceflarily difapprove of them, 
as cxtiravaj^nt and out of proportion, 

Evety ractijlty in' one man is the meafurc 
by which, he judges of the like faculty in ano- 
therii I jiidj^ of yoiir fight by my fight, .o£ 
ybiiV car by niy ear, of your realon by my 
i^eafon, of your refentment by my refentment, 
of your love by my love. I neither have, 
lior can have, any other vsray of judging about 
diem. 



CHAP, IV. 

The fame fuijeB continued. 

WE iriiay Judge of the propriety or im- 
p-opriety of the fentiments of ano- 
ther {Jdtibir b^ their correfpondence or difa- 
C 3 greement 
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greement with our own, upon two diflFcrent 
occafions ; either, firft, when the obje<^8 which 
excite them are confidered without any pe- 
culiar relation, either to ourfelves or to the 
perfon whofe fentiments we judge of.} or^ 
fecondly, when they are confidered as pecu- 
liarly afFedling one or other of us, 

I. With regard to thofe objeSs which are 
confidered without any peculiar relation either 
to ourfelves or to the perfon whofe fentiments 
we judge of; wherever his fentiments intjrely 
correfpond with our own, we afcrihe to him 
the qualities of tafte and good judgment. 
The beauty of a plain, the greatnefs of a 
mountain, the ornaments of a building, the, 
expreflion of a pidure, the compofition of a 
difcourfe, the condudl of a third perifoq, the 
proportions of different quantities and num- 
bers, the various appearances which the great 
machine of the univerfe is perpetually exhi- 
biting, with the fecret wheels and fpringa 
which produce them j all the general fubjedsi 
of fcience and tafte, are what we and our 
companions regard, as having no peculiar re- 
lation to either of tis. We both look at them 
from the fame point of view, and we have 
no occafion for fympathy, or for that imagi- 
nary change of (ituations from which it arifes, 
in order to produce, with regard to thefe, the 
moft perfe^ harmony of leptiments and af- 
fedions. If, notwithftanmng, we "are often 
. differently affpdted, it arifes either from the 
different degrees of attention, which our dif- 
ferent habits o£ life all9w us to giv? ^afily tqt 

th6 
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the feveral parts of thofe complex objeds, or 
from the different degrees of natural acute- 
nefs in the faculty of the mind to which they 
are addreffed. 

When the fentiments of our companion 
coincide with our own in things of this kind, 
which are obvious and eafy, and in which, 
perhaps, we never found a (ingle perfon who 
differed from us, though we, no doubt, miift 
approve of them, yet he feems to deferve no ' 
praife or admiration on account of them* 
But when they not only coincide with our 
own, but lead and direct our own ; when in 
forming them he appears to have attended 
to many things which we had overlooked, 
and to have adjufled them to all the various 
circumftances of their objedls ; we not only 
approve of them, but wonder and are fur- 
prifed at their uncommon and unexpeded 
acutenefs and comprehenfivenefs, and he 
appears to deferve a very high degree of ad* 
iliiration and applaufe. For approbation 
heightened by wonder and furprife, conftitutes 
the fentiment which is properly called ad- 
miration, and of which applaufe is the na- 
tural expreflion. The decifion of the man 
who judges that exquifite beauty is preferable 
to the groffeft deformity, or that twice two 
are equal to four, mufl certainly be approved 
of by all the world, but will not, furely, be 
much admired. It is the acute and delicate 
difcernnient of the man of tafte, who dif- 
tinguifhes the minute, and fcarce perceptible, 
differences of beauty and deformity ; it is the 
C 4 comprehenfive 
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camprebcfciAve accuracy of the e?pperieiice4 
mathematieiaiif who unravelsi with eafe, thq 
inojl intricate ai^ perplexed proportions ; it 
is the great leader in fcience and (ailef the 
ipau who dirc^s and conduds our own fen?- 
|iment«, the extent and fuperior juflnefs of 
whofe talents aftonifh us with wonder and 
furpriie, who excites our admiration an4 
^ems to deferve our applaufe : and upon thi^ 
foundation is grounded the greater part of tho 
praife which is hcitowed upop what are called^ 
ihfe iotelledual virtues. 

The utility of thofe qualities, it may bo 
Jihought, is what firft recommend^: them to 
i» i and, no doubt, the contideration of this, 
when we come to attend to it, gives them a 
laew ?alue. Originally, however, we ap- 
prove of another man's judgment, not as 
|>m/ething ufefuU but as right, ^s accurate^ 
a^ agreeable to truth and reality : and it i% 
levident we attribute thofe qualities to it for 
»0 other reafon but becaufe we find that i( 
^€0^ with our own. Tafte, in the fame 
mmncVy is originaEy a:pproved of, not as ufe? 
^Ii but 2is juft, as delicate, and ^s precifely 
fiiited to its pWe^j The idea of the utility of 
^ qualities oi th}s kind> is plainly an ^fter^^ 
tboughti^.and notv^h^ firll recommends thex^ 
|p our approbation^ 

2. With regard to thofe objeSs, which? 
f0e& i^ ^. particular manqep either ourfelvei» 
pr the perfon v^hofe fef^timeatg- we judge of, 
Ip i? m once; more difficult to preferve this har^ 
J^fifi an4 pQn:ef|[)gadenp^ aad at the £in^ 
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time, iraiUy oiore important^ My compa* 
nion does not naturally look upon the mif^ 
fortune tbat has be&lfen me, or the injury 
that has been done me, from the fame point 
of view in which I confider them. They af« 
£c& me much more nearly. We do not 
view them from the fame (lation, as we do 
fi pidure, or a poem, or a fyftem of philo* 
ibphy, and are, therefore, apt to be very dif- 
ferently affe&ed by them. But I can much 
more eafily overlook the want of this corre^ 
fpondence of ientiments with regard to fucb 
indifferent objeds as concern neither me nor 
my compfinion, than with regard to what 
interefts me fo much as the misfortune that 
kas befallen me, or the injury that has been 
done me. Though you defpife that pidure, 
or that poem, or even that fyftem of phi** 
ioibphy, which I admire, there is little dan- 
ger of our quarrelling upon that accountr 
Neither of us can re^^onably be much inte- 
refled about them. They ought all of them- 
to be matters of great indifference to us both ; 
fo that, though our opinions may be oppofiter 
our affedions may ftill be very nearly thif 
fame. But it is quite otherwife with regard^ 
to thofe objeds by which either you or I are 
particularly affiled; Though your judg- 
JDaents in matters of fpeculation, though your 
jfentiments in matters of tafte, are quite op« 
pofite to mine, I can eafily overlook this op-- 
poiition ; and if I have any degree of temper, 
% may ftill find fome entertainment in your 
iQ9Byer^tioii, e^pa upoa^ thofe rctj fubjeds. 

3ut 
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But if you have either no fellow-feeling for 
the misfortunes I have met with, or none 
Aat bears any proportion to the grief which 
diftrafts me ; or if you have either no indig- 
nation at the injuries I have fuffered^ or none 
that bears any proportion to the refentment 
which tranfports me, we Can no longer con-» 
verfe upon thefe fubje^s. We become in- 
tolerable to OEW another. I can neither fup- 
port your company, nor you mine. You are 
confounded at my violence and paffion, and 
I am enraged at your cold infenfibility and 
want of feeling. 

In all fuch cafes, that there may be fome 
correfpondence of fentiments between the 
fpedator ' and the perfon principally concern- 
ed, the fpe<3:ator muft, firft of all, endea- 
vour, as much as he can, to put faimfelf in 
the fituation of the other, and to bring home 
to himfdf every little circumftance of diftrcfs 
which can poflibly occur to the fufferer. He 
Bttuft adopt the whole cafe of his companion 
with all. its minuteft incidents; and ftrive to 
render as perfect as jpo'flible, that imaginary 
change of fituation upon which his fympathy 
k founded. 

' After all this, however, the emotions of 
the fpeiflator will ftill be very apt to fall fhort 
af the violence of what is felt by the fuf- 
ferer. Mankind, though naturally fympa- 
thetic, never conceive, for what has. befallen 
another, that degree of paiSon which natu- 
rally animates the perfon principally con- 
cerned. That imaginary change of fituation, 
upon which their fympathy is founded, is 

but 
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but momentary. The thought of their own 
fafety, the thought that they themfelves are 
not really the fufFerers, continually intrudes 
itfelf upon them ; and though it does not 
hinder them from conceiving a paflion fomc- 
what analogous to what is felt by the fuflFerer, 
hinders them from conceiving any thing that 
approaches to the fame degree of violence. 
*rhe perfon principally concerned is fenfible 
of this, and, at the fame time paflionately 
defires a more complete fympathy. He longs 
for that relief which nothing can afford him 
but the entire concord of the affections of the 
fpedtators with his own* To fee the emotions 
pf their hearts, in every refpedl, beat time 
to his ownr in the violent and difagreeable 
paflions, conftitutes his fole confolatioh. 
But he can only hope to obtain this by lower- 
ing his paflion to that pitch, in which the 
Ipedators are capable of going along with 
him. He muft flatten, if I may be allowed 
to fay fo, the fharpnefs of its natural tone, in 
order to reduce it to harmony and concord 
with the emotioas of thofe who are about 
him. What they feel, will, indeed, always 
be, in fome refpe^s, different from what he 
feels, and compaflion can never be exaAly 
the fame with original forrow ; becaufe the 
fecret confcioufnefs that the change of fitua-« 
tions, from which the fympathetic fentiment 
arifes, is but imaginary, not only lowers it 
in degree, but, in fome meafure, varies it in 
kind, and gives it a quite different modifi- 
cation,. Thef? two fentin^entSi however, 

may 
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m^, It is evident, have fuch a corrcfpbnd- 
ence with onfe atnother, as is fufiicient for 
the harmoriy of fociety. Though they will 
fterer be unifons, they may be concords, and 
this i^ all that is wanted or required. 
. In order to produce this concord, as haturd 
teaches the fpe<3ators to afTume the circum- 
ilancds of the per fon principally concerned^ 
fo Ihc teacher this laft in fome meafure to af- 
fdnle thofe of the fpedtators. As they are 
continti'ally placiftg tJiemfelves in his {itua<^ 
tionf, and theiice conceiving emotions fimilar 
to what he feels i fo he is as conftantly pla- 
cing himfelF in theirs^^ and thence conceiving 
fome degree of that cooliiefs about his own 
fiSAuttr, witbvrtiifch hb is fenfiblc that they 
will view it. As they art conftantly confi- 
dering what they themfelves vrould feel, if 
thiery a£):ually were the fufferers^ fo he is as 
conftantly led to imagine in what manner he 
would be afFpfted if he vras only one of the 
^datots of his ovm fituation. As their 
fytnpathy makes them look at it, in fome 
uaeafure, with his eyes, fo his fympathy 
Dd^kes him look at it, in fpine meafure, with 
theits, efpecially when in their prefence and 
aiding undeir their obfervation : and as the 
refleoed piffion, which he thus conceives, is 
much wedtet tbafi the original one, it ne<- 
ccfiarily abatfes the violence of what he felt be» 
fore he c;aitie into xknir priefence, before he 
began to recoiled in V7hat nlanner they would 
be affeddd' by it, a:nd to view his iituation ia 
Ihiar can^d and imfitftiai light, 

The 
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The mind, therefore, is rjirp^y fp diftiirb- 
ed, but that the compagiy pf % friend yriU 
reftore it to fome degree of trapquilUty and 
fedatenefs. The iMreaft is, in foine i|i^fDrc> 
calmed and comppfed the ia(HlieQt ^« com? 
into his prefence« We ate immediately put 
in mind of the light in which he will view 
our fituation, and we begin to view it Qur- 
felves in the fame light ; for the efFedl of 
(vmpathy is inftantaneous. We expert lefs 
iympathy from a con^n^on acquaintance than 
from a friend : we cannot open to the former 
all thofe little circumftances which ve can 
unfold to the latter: we affume, therefore, 
more tranquillity before Ijdm, and endeavour 
to fix our thoughts upon thpfe geqeral out- 
lines of our (iuiation which he is williflg, to 
confider. We exped ftiU lefs fympathy from, 
an aiTembly of (Ifang^St, and WQ aflume^ 
therefore, ftill more tRaRquiUity b?for.e them» 
and always endeavour to bring down our p%flicta 
to that pitch, which th^ particular coipp^oy 
we are in may be «xpe<^ed to go alpag with. 
Nor is this only an ?ifl&imed appearajace : foe 
if we are at all matters of ourlelve?, the prc- 
fence of a mere ajcqus^int^nce will really com* 
pofe us, ftill morj^ thfm that of a friend ; aod 
that of an aipTemJii^ly Qf ftr^Qgers (\iU mQjre tbari 
that of an acquaintance. 

Society and cp^v^rifetipij, therefprgf arc the, 
490ft powerful remedies for rcrfloripg the mind 
to its tranquillity, if^ at any time, it has 
unfortupately loft it; as well as the beft. 
preferyatives of that e^ual and h^ppy. temper, 

which 
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which 18 fo ncceflary to felf-fatisfadion and 
enjoyment. Men of retirement and fpccula* 
tion, who are apt to fit brooding at home 
over either grief or refentment, though they 
may often have more humanity, more gene- 
rofity, and a nicer fenfe of honour, yet fel-* 
dom poflefs that equality of temper which is 
fo common among men of the world. 



CHAP. V. 

Of the amiable and refpeElahle viriuef^ 

UPON thefe two different efforts, upon 
that of the fpedlator to enter into the 
fentiments of the perfon principally concerned, 
and upon that or the perfon principally con- 
cerned> to bring down his emotions to what 
the fpe£lator can go along with, are founded 
two diflFerent fets of virtues. The foft, the 
gentle, the amiable virtues, the virtues of 
candid condefcenfion and indulgent humanity, 
are founded upon the one : the great, the 
awful and refpeftable, the virtues of felf-de- 
nial, of felf-government, of that command of 
the. paffions which fubjefts all the movements 
of our nature to what our own dignity and 
honour, and the propriety of our own conduct 
require, take their origin from the other. 

How amiable does he appear to be, whofe • 
fympathetic heart feems to re-echo all the 
fentiments of thofe with whom he converfes, 
who grieves for their calamities, who refenta 

their 
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their injuries, and who rejoices at their good 
fortune ! When we bring home to ourfelves 
the fituation of his companions, we enter into 
their gratitude, and feel what confolation they 
muft derive from the tender fympathy of fo 
aflFed:ionate a friend. And for a contrary 
reafon, how difagreeable does he appear to 
be, whofe hard and obdurate heart feels for 
himfelf only, but is altogether infenfiblc to 
the happinefs or mifery of others ! We en- 
ter, in this caie too, into the pain which his 
prefence muft give to every mortal with whom 
he converfes, to thofe efpecially with whom 
we are moft apt to fympathize, the unfortu- 
nate and the injured. 

On the other hand, what noble propriety 
and grace do we feel in the conduct of thofe 
who, in their own cafe, exert that recojlec* 
tion and felf-command which conftitute the 
dignity of every paffion, and which bring it 
down to what others can enter into ? We are 
difgufted with that clamorous grief, which, 
without any delicacy, calls upon our compaf* 
fion with fighs and tears and importunate la- 
mentations. But we reverence that referved, 
that filent and majeftic forrow, which difco- 
vers itfelf only in the fwelling of the eyes, in 
the quivering of the lips and cheeks, and 
in the diftant, but afFeding, coldnefs of the 
whole behaviour. It impofes the like filence 
upon us. We regard it with refpedful at- 
tention, and watch with anxious concern 
over our whole behaviour, left by any impro- 
priety we fhould difturb that concerted tran- 
quillity, 
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quillity, which it requirta fo great an effbii 
tp fupport. 

The infolence and brutality of angcf ^ iii 
the fame manner when we indulge its fury 
without check or reftraint, is, of idl objeftsf 
the mpft deteftable* But we admire that 
noble and generous refentment which gofvems^ 
its purfuit of the greateft injuries, not by the 
rage which they are apt to excite in the breafls 
of the fufferer, but by the indigiiation which 
they natuiafty call fcMrth in that of theimpar-> 
tial fpe^ator; which allows no word, na 
gefture, to cfcape it beyond what this more 
equitable fentiment would didtate; which 
never, even in thought, attempts any greater 
vengeance, nor dcfires to infiia: any greater 
punifliment, than what every indifferent per-* 
fon would rgoice to fee executed. 

And hence it is, that to feel much for other« 
and Uttk for ourfelves, that to reftrain ouf 
felfifh, and to indulge our benevolent affec- 
tions^ conftitutes the perfe^on of human 
nature ; and can alone produce among man*^ 
kind that harmony of fentiments and paffiona 
in which confifts their whole grace and pro- 
priety* As to love our neighbour as we love 
Qurfelves is the great law of chriftianity, fo it 
is the great precept of nature to love ourfelves 
only as we love our neighbour, or what comes 
to the fame thing, as our neighbour is ca^ 
pable of loving us« 

As tafte and good judgment, when they 
are confidered as qualities which deferve praife 
and admiration, are fuppofed to imply a de^ 
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licacy of fentiment and an acutenefs of under- 
Handing not commonly to be met with; fo 
the virtues of fenfibility and felf-command 
are not apprehended to confift in the ordinary, 
but in the uncommon degrees of thofe qua- 
lities. The amiable virtue of humanity re- 
quires, furely, a fenfibility, miich beyond 
what is poffefled by the rude vulgar of man- 
kind. The great and exalted virtue of mag- 
nanimity undoubtedly demands much more 
than that degree of felf-command, which the 
weakeft of mortals is capable of exerting. As 
in the common degree of the intellectual 
qualities, there is no abilities ; fo in the com- 
mon degree of the moral, there is no virtue. 
Virtue is excellence, fomething uncommonly 
great and beautiful, which rifes far above 
what is vulgar and ordinary. The amiable 
virtues confift in that degree of fenfibility 
which furprizes by its exquifite and unex- 
pected delicacy and tendernefs. The awful 
and refpeCtable, in that degree of felf-com- 
mand which aftonifhes by its amazing fupe- 
riority over the moft ungovernable pafEons 
of human nature. 

There is, in this refpeCt, a confiderable dif- 
ference between virtue and mere propriety ; 
between thofe qualities and adtibns which de- 
ferve to be admired and celebrated, and thofe 
which limply deferve to be approved of. Upon 
many occafions, to a£t with the moft per- 
fe<3: propriety, requires no more than that 
common and ordinary degree of fenfibility or 
felf-command which the moft worthlefs of 

D • mankind 
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mankind arc pofleft of, and fometimes even 
that degree is not neceflfary. Thus, to give a 
very low inftance, to eat when we are hungry, 
is certainly, upon ordinary occafions, perfcft- 
ly right and proper, and cannot mifs being 
approved of as fuch by every body. Nothing, 
however, could be more abfurd than to fay it 
was virtuous. 

On the contrary, there may frequently be a 
confiderablc degree of virtue in thofe anions, 
which fall fhort of the moft perfect propriety ; 
becaufe they may ftill approach nearer to per- 
fedion than could well be expeded upon oc- 
cafions in which it was fo extremely difficult 
to attain it : and this is very often the cafe up- 
on thofe occafions which require the greatefl 
exertions of felf-command. There are fome 
(ituations which bear fo hard upon human 
nature, that the greatefl degree of felf-go- 
vernment, which can belong to fo imperfedl 
a creature as man, is not able to ftifie, alto- 
gether, the voice of human weaknefs, or re- 
duce the violence of the paffions to that pitch 
of moderation, in which the impartial Spec- 
tator can entirely enter into them. Though 
in thofe cafes, therefore^ the behaviour of 
the fufferer fall fhort of the mofl perfedl pro- 
priety, it may ftill deferve fome applaufe, and 
even in a certain fenfe, may be denominated 
virtuous. It may ftill manifeft an effbrt of 
generofxty and magnanimity of which the 
greater part of men are incapable ; and though 
it fails of abfolutc perfedion, it may be a 
much nearer appro»mation towards perfec-* 

tio^^ 
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tion, than what, upon fuch trying. occaiionSf 
18 commonly either to he found or to be ex<* 
pe6:ed. 

In cafes of this kindf when we ai« deter* 
mining the degree of blaxne or applaufe which 
feems due to any adHori, wei very freqp^itly 
make life of two different (tiiMidalrds. Th^ 
firft is the idea of complete propriety- and pjer* 
feftion, which, in thofe difficult fituations, 
no human condudl: ever did, or ever can come 
up to; and in comparifon with which the 
adlions of all men muft for ever appear blame- 
able and imperfea. The fecond is the idea 
of that degree of proximity or diftance from 
this complete perfection, which the adions 
of the greater part of men commonly arrive 
at. Whatever goes beyond this degree, how 
far foever it may be removed from abfolute 
perfection, feems to deferve applaufe; and 
whatever falls fhort of it, to deferve blame. 

It is in the fame manner that we judge of 
the produdions of all the arts which addrefs 
themfelves to the imagination. When a 
critic examines the work of any of the great 
mailers in poetry or painting, he may fome- 
times examine it by an idea of perfection, 
in his own mind, which neither that nor 
any: other human work will ever come up to ; 
and as long as he compares it with this ftan- 
dard, he can fee nothing in it but faults and 
imperfeftions. But when he comes to con- 
fider the rank which it ought to hold among 
other works of the fame kind, he neceflarily 
compares it with a very different ftandard, ^ 
D 2 the 
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the common degree of excellence which is 
iifually attained in this particular art; and 
when he judges of it by this new meafure, 
it may often appear to deferve thehigheft ap- 
plaufe, upon account of its approaching much 
nearer to perfe£ij|on than the greater part of 
thofe works which can be brought into com- 
petition with it.. 



SECTION 
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SECTION IL 

Of the degrees of the different paffions which 
are conliftent with propriety. 



INTRODUCTION. 

TH E propriety of every paflion excited 
by objects peculiarly related to our- 
felves, the pitch which the fpe<3:ator can go 
along with, muft lie, it is evident, in a cer- 
tain mediocrity. If the paflion is too highy 
or if it is too low, he cannot enter into it. 
Grief and refentment for private misfortunes 
and injuries may eafily, for example, be too 
high, and in the greater part of mankind they 
are fo. They may likewife, though this more 
rarely happens, be too low. We denominate 
the excefs, weaknefs and fury : and we call 
the defed, flupidity, infenfibility, and want of 
fpirit. We can enter into neither of them, 
but are aftonifhed and confounded to fee 
them. 

This mediocrity, however, in which the 
point of propriety confifts, is diff^erent in dif- 
ferent paflions. It is high in fome, and low 
in others. There are fome paflions which it 
IS indecent to exprefe very ftrongly, even upon 
thofe occafions, in which it is acknowledged 
that we cannot avoid feeling them in the 
D 3 higheft 
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higheft degree. And there are others of which ^ 
the ftrongeft expreffions are upon many occa- 
fions extremely gracefuli even though the 
paffions themfelves do not, perhaps, arife fa 
neceffarily. The firft are thofe paffions with 
which, for certain reafons, there is little or 
no fympathy : the fecond are thofe with which, 
for other reafons, there is the greateft. And 
if we confider all the different paffions of 
human nature, we fhall find that they are re- 
garded as decent, or indecent, juft in propor- 
tion as mankind are more or lefs difpofed to 
fympatbi?e with them. 



C H A P. 1. 

Of the paffions nvhtch take their origin from 
the body. 

I.IT T is indecent to exprefs any ftrong de- 
A gree of thofe paffions which arife from 
a certain fituation or difpofition of the body; 
bccaufe the company, not being in the fame 
difpofition, cannot be expeded to fympathize 
with them. Violent hunger, for example^ 
though upon many occafions not only natural, 
but unavoidable, is always indecent, and to 
eat voracioufly is univerfally regarded as a 
piece of ill manners. There is, however, 
fome degree of fympathy, even with hunger. 
It is agreeable to fee our companions eat with 
»gopd appetite, and all expreffions of loathing 

are 
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are ofFenfive. The difpofition of body which 
is habitual to a man in heaUh^ makes his 
ftomach eafily keep time, if I may be allowed 
fo coarfe an expreffion, with the one, and not 
with the other. We can fympathize with 
the diftrefs which exceflive hunger occafions 
when we read the defcription of it in the 
journal of a fiege, or of a fea voyage. We 
imagine ourfelves in the lituation of the fuf- 
ferers, and thence readily conceive the grief, 
the fear and confternation, which muft ne- 
ceffarily diftra£t them. We feel, ourfelves, 
fome degree of thofe paffions, and therefore 
fympathize with them: but as we do not 
grow hungry by reading the defcription, we 
cannot properly, even in this cafe, be faid to 
fympathize with their hunger* 

It is the fame cafe with the paflion by 
which Nature unites the two fexes. Though 
naturally the moft furious of all the pailionsy 
all ftrong expreffions of it are upon every oc- 
cafion indecent, even between perfons in whom 
its moft compkat indulgence is acknow- 
ledged by all laws, both human and divine, 
to be perfedtly innocent. There feems, how- 
ever, to be fome degree of fympathy even 
. with this paflion. To talk to a woman as we 
fhould to a man is improper : it is expeded 
that their company fhould infpire us with 
more gaiety, more pleafantry, and more at- 
tention ; and an intire infenfibility to the fair 
fex, renders a man contemptible in fome mea- 
fure even to the men. 

P 4 Such 
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Such is our averfion for all the appetites 
which take their origin . from the body : all 
ftrong expreffions of them are loathfome and 
difagreeable. According to fome antient phi- 
lofophers, thefe are the paffions which we fhare 
in common with the brutes, and which- 
having no connexion with the charatSlerifti- 
cal qualities of human nature, are upon that 
account beneath its dignity. But there are 
many other paffions which we fhare in com- 
mon with the brutes, fuch as refentment, 
natural afFeftion, even gratitude, which do 
not, upon^that account, appear to be fo brutaU 
The true caufe of the peculiar difguft which 
we conceive for the appetites of the body 
when we fee them in other men, is that we 
cannot enter into them. To the perfon him- 
felf who feels tliem, as foon as they are gra- 
tified, the objed that excited them ceafes to 
be agreeable : even its prefence often becomes 
ofFenfive to him ; he looks round to no purpofe 
for the charm which tranfported him the pio- 
ment before, and he can now as little enter 
into his own paffion as another perfon. When 
we have dined, we order the covers to be re- 
moved ; and we fhould treat in the fame man- 
ner the objeds of the moft ardent and paf- 
fionate defires, if they were the objcds of no 
other paffions but thofe which take their ori- 
gin from the body. 

In the command of thofe appetites of the 
body confifts that virtue which is properly 
called temperance. To reftrain them within 
|:hofe bounds, which regard to health and for- 
tune 
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tune prefcribes, is the part of prudence. But 
to confine them within thofe limits, which 
grace, which propriety, which delicacy, and 
modefty, require, is the office of temperance. 

2. It is for the fame reafon that to cry out 
T^ith bodily pain, how intolerable foever, ap- 
pears always unmanly and unbecoming. There 
is, however, a good deal of fympathy even 
with bodily pain. If, as has already been 
pbferved, I fee a ftroke aimed, and juft ready 
to fall upon the leg, or arm, of another per- 
fon, I naturally fhrink and draw back my own 
leg, or my own arm ; and when it does fall, 
I feel it in fome meafure, and am hurt by it 
0s well as the fufferer. My hurt, however, 
is, no doubt, exceflively flight, and, upon 
that account, if he makes any violent out-cry, 
;as I cannot go along with him, I never fail to 
defpife him. And this is the cafe of all the 
paffions which take their origin from the 
t)ody : they excite either no fympathy at all, 
or fuch a degree of it, as is altogether difpro- 
portioned to the violence of what is felt by 
the fufferer. 

It is quite otherwife with thofe paffions 
which take their origin from the imagina- 
tion. The frame qf my body can be but 
little affeded by the alterations which are 
brought about upon that of my companion : 
but my imagination is more dudile, and more 
readily aflumes, if I may fay fo, the ftiape 
^nd configuration of the imaginations of 
thofe with whom I am. familiar. A difap- 
poinfment in love, or ambition, will, upon 

this 
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this account, call forth more fympathy than 
the greateft bodily evil. Thole paffions arife 
altogether from the imagination. The per- 
fon who has loft his whole fortune, if he is 
in health, feels nothing in his body. What 
he fufFers is from the imagination only, which 
reprefents to him the lofs of his dignity, ne- 
glect from his friends, contempt from his 
enemies, dependance, want, and mifery, com- 
ing faft upon him ; and we fympatbize with 
him more ftrongly upon this account, becaufe 
our imaginations can more readily mould 
themfelves upon his imagination, than our 
bodies can mould themfelves upon his body. 

The lofs of a leg may generally be regarded 
as a more real calamity than the lofs of a mif- 
trcfs. It would be a ridiculous tragedy, how- 
ever, of which the cataftrophe was to turn 
upon a lofs of that kind. A misfortune of 
the other kind, ' how frivolous foever it may 
appear to be, has given occafion to many a 
fine one. 

Nothing is fo foon forgot as pain. The 
moment it is gone the whole agony of it is 
over, and the thought of it can no longer 
give us any fort of difturbance. We ourfelves 
cannot then enter into the anxiety and an*- 
guifh which we had before conceived. An 
unguarded word from a friend will occafion 
a more durable uneafmefs. The agony which 
^this creates is by no means over with the 
^word. What at firft difturbs us is not the 
obje£t of the fenfes, but the idea of the ima- 
gination* As it is an idea, therefore, which 

occafions 
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occafions our uneafinefs, till time and other 
accidents have in fome meafure effaced it from 
our memory, the imagination continues to 
fret and rankle within, from the thought 
of it. 

Pain never calls forth any very lively fym- 
pathy unlefs it is accompanied v^ith danger. 
We fympathize with the fear, though not 
with the agony of the fufFerer. Fear, how- 
ever, is a paffion derived altogether from the 
imagination, which reprefents, with an un- 
certainty and fludluation that increafes our 
anxiety, not what we really feel, but what 
we may hereafter poffibly fufFer. The gout 
or the tooth-ach, though exquifitely painful, 
excite very little fympathy ; more dangerous 
difeafes, though accompanied with very little 
pain, excite the higheft. \. 

Some people faint and grow filSfrat the 
fight of a chirurgical operation, and that 
bodily pain which is occafioned by tearing the 
flcfh, feems, in them, to excite the moft ex- 
ceflive fympathy. We conceive in a much 
more lively and diftin£t manner, the pain 
which proceeds from an external caufe, than 
we do that which arifes from an internal dif- 
order. I can fcarce form an idea of the ago- 
nies of my neighbour when he is tortured 
with tht gout, or the ftone ; but I have the 
cleareft conception of what he muft fufFer 
from an incifion, a wound, or a fradture. 
The chief caufe, however, why fuch objects 
produce fuch violent effects upon us, is their 
2 novelty. 
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novelty. One who has been witnefs to a 
dozen difleaions, and as many amputations,. 
ftesj ever after, all operations of this kind 
With great indifference, and often with per- 
fed infenfibility. Though we have read or 
feen repreibnted more than five hundred tra- 
gedies, we fhall feldom feel fo entire an abate* 
ment of our fenfibility to the objedt which 
they reprefent to us. 

In fome of the Greek tragedies there is an 
attempt to excite compaffion, by the repre- 
fentation of the agonies of bodily pain. Phi* 
lodetes cries out and faints from the extre- 
mity of his fufFerings. Hippoly tus and Her- 
cules are both introduced as expiring under 
the fevereft tortures, which, it feems, even 
the fortitude of Hercules was incapable of 
fupporting. In all thefe cafes, however, it 
is not the pain which interefts us, but fome 
other circumftance. It is riot the fore foot, 
bat the folitude, of Philodetes which afFedts 
us, and difFufes over that charming tragedy, 
that rornantic wildnefs, which is fo agreeable 
to the imagination. The agonies of Hercules 
and Hippolytus are interefting only becaufe 
we forefee that death is to be theconfequence. 
If thofe heroes were to recover, we fliould 
think the reprefentation of their fufFerings 
perfedly ridiculous. What a tragedy would 
that be of which the diftrefs confifted in a 
colic. Yet no pain is more exquifite. Thefe 
attempts to excite compaffion by the repre- 
fentation of bodily pain, may be regarded as 

among 
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alhong the greateft breacbes of decorum of 
which the Greek theatre has fet the ex- 
aEinple. 

Tht little fympathy which we feel with 
bbtE'ly pain is the foundation^ of the pi^opriety 
of conftancy and patience in enduring it. The 
man, Who under the fevereft tortures allows 
rib weaknefs to efcape him, vents no groan*, 
gives way to no paffion which we do not en- 
tilreiy enter into, commands our higheft ad- 
iriitition. His firmnefs enables him to keep 
tlihc with our indifference and infenfibility. 
We admire and entirely go along with the 
rtiagnanimous effort which he mates for this- 
purpofe. We approve of his behaviour, and 
from our experience of the common weak- 
nefs of human nature, we are furprifed, and' 
wonder boW he fhould be able to adt fo as 
tb* defer vc approbation. Approbation, mixed' 
and' animated by wonder and furprife, confti- 
ttites the fentiment which is properly called' 
adttiiration, of which, applaufe is the natural 
ckprdflGbn, a6 has already been obfervcd; 



CHAP. H, 

Of thofe pafftMs nxrhicb take their origin ftoni; 
apurticular turn or habit of the imagination. 

EVEN of the paffioils derived from the 
imagination, thofe which take theit' 
origin from a peculiar turn or habit it hatf 
D 7 acquired) 
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acquired, though they may be acknowledged 
to be perfedly natural, are, however, but 
little fympathized with. The imagination^^ 
of niankind, not having acquired that parti- 
cular turn, cannot enter into them ; and fuch 
paffions, though they may be allowed to 
be almoft unavoidable in fome part of life^ 
are always in fome meafure ridiculous. This 
is the cafe with that flrong 'attachment 
which naturally grows up between two pcy-? 
fpns of different fexes, who hsiye long fixed 
their thoughts upon one another. Our ima-; 
gination not having run in the fame channel 
\yith that of the lover, we cannot enter iiito 
tjie.eagernefs of his emotions. If our friend 
has been injured, we readily fympathize with 
1)18 refentment, and grow angry lyith the 
very, perfon with whom he is angry. If he 
has received a benefit, we readily enter int^ 
his gratitude, and have a very high fenfe 0(f. 
the merit of his benefa^or. But if he h in 
ipve, though we may think his paffion juft 
as reafonable as any of the kind, yet we nevejr^ 
think ourfelves bound to conceive a paflion of 
the fame kind, and for the fame perfon for 
whom he has conceivefl it. The paffion ap-: 
pears to every body, but the man whp feels 
if, entirely difproportioned to the yalue of the 
obje£t;.and love, though it is pardoned in a 
certain age becaufe we know it is natural, is 
always laughed at, becaufe we cannot ent^riptq 
it* All ferrous and ftrong expreffions of it ajp^- 
pe^r ridiculous to a third perfon t and though 

a lover 
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a lover may be good company to his miftrefs, 
he is fo to no body elfe. He himfelf is fenfible 
of thi^ ; and as long as he continues in his 
fober fenfes, endeavours to treat his own paf- 
fipn with raillery and ridicule. It is the only 
ftyle in which we care to hear of it ; becaufc 
it is the only ftyle in which we ourfelves arc 
difpofed to talk of it. We grow weary of the 
grave) pedantic, and long-fentenced love of 
Cowley apd Prppertius, who liever have done 
^ith exaggerating tjie violence of their attach- 
ments ;' but the gaiety of Ovid, and the gal- 
l|katry of Horace, are always agreeable. 

But though we feel no proper fympathy 
with an attachment of this kind, though we 
never approach even in imagination towards 
cpnceiving a pailion for that particular perfon, 
yet as we either have conceived, or may be 
difpofed to conceive, paftions of the fame kind, 
yfc readily enter into thofe high hopes of 
liappinefs which are propofed from its grati- 
fication, as well as into that exquifite diftrefs 
which is feared from its difappointment. It 
interefts ps not as a paiTion, but as a fituation 
jhat giye? opcafiop to pthier paffions which 
interef^ Vis ; to hope> tp fpjir, and to diftrefs 
gf every jcind ; in the fame maqner as in a de- 
fcription of a fea voyage, it is not the hunger 
whijch ipterefts ug, but the diftref^ which 
^hat hunger occafions. Though we do not 
properly enter into the attachment of the lo- 
yer^ we readily go along with thofe es;peda-* 
^om of ropafnfic happinefs which he derivea 
t) 8 'from 
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from it. Wt ftet tkf^ natirfal it is for ttcf 
mind, ia- a eertaid iiAiatioh, relaxed witB ih^ 
ddencei add f jftijg^ued with thfe violence of de^ 
fitei to long for ferenity and quiet, to hope 
to find them in the grsKification of that paA 
fion which diftra^s it, srhd to" frame to itfelf 
the idea of thiat life of paflbral tranqtijllit/ 
and retii'ement which the elegant, the tendei^, 
and thepaffionafeTihuUuv takes fo muchpleEt^- 
fare irtdefcribin^; a life lifce what the pblettf 
defcribt fti theFottunate'WandiJvarRfcof friehd!- 
fibip^ libefty> and repbfe-; free fr6m liafootir)^ 
and from catty and frofc all the turbulent paf^ 
fions which^ 2At6hd them; Even fcehes of this 
kittd intei^'US moftj when thejr are paintedf 
tMh&t as l/v^hat is hbped, thafi as^ what is en-" 
yyytA. Tte grbffacfs' of that paffion, which 
misres with, tfndi^, perhaps, the foundation 
of Wey di&ppaars' i^heh its gratification i^ 
fat off and at a diflattce; but renders the 
wh^le otfieafi^e, when defcribed as^ what i» 
tdimediittly peffiflid; TBe happy paffiohy 
Upon thii» accoMt, inferefts^ us* much Icfs' thafi 
the fearful atod the-mtlarichbry; We tremfefc 
for whawvisr dsin ^appoint ftich natural andf 
agreeable hop^s :' and thus' ehter info all the 
anxiety, aflid cioncerhf atttf difix^ of the lo- 
ver. 

Hence it i^, titatii in fome niodbrn' tra*^ 
^edies itiA rbhiances, iSih pa£Sbil appeiirs p 
wondeirf uUy inf erefting. It is not fo mtith^ tfiid 
love of Caftaliof and Monimia wfatcfa attach^ 
«s itkthit Orphan^ as the diftrefs which thjd! 

love 
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love occafions. Tbp author w|jo (hould in- 
troduce two lovers, in a fcene of perfe(3: fecu- 
rity, expteffing their mutual fondneife for one 
another, would excite laughter, and not fym- 
pathy. If a fcene df {his kind is ever admitted 
into a tragedy, it i$ always, in fome meafure, 
improper, and is qridur^d, not from any fym- 
pathy with the paffion that is exprefled in it, 
but from ct^ncern for (he dangers and difE- 
jGulties with which the audience forefee that 
its gratification ia likely to be attended. 

The referve which the laws of fociety im- 
pofc upon the fair fex, with regard to this 
Are^knefs, renders it mc^e peculiarly diftrefT- 
ful in them,. and, upon that very account, 
more deeply interefting. We ar^ charmed 
with the love of Phaedra, as it is exprefled in 
the French tragedy of that name, notwith- 
fianding all the extravagance and guilt which 
attend it. That very extravagance and guilt 
may be faid, in fome meafure, to recom- 
mend it to us. Her fear, her fhame, her 
remorfe, her horror, her defpair, become 
thereby more natural and interefting. All the 
fecondary paflions, if I may be allowed to call 
them fo, which arife from the fituation of 
love, become neceflarily more furious and 
violent : and it is with thefe fedondary paf- 
iions only that we can properly be faid to 
fympathize. 

Of all the paflions, however^, which are 
fo extravagantly difproportioned to the va- 
lue of tiheir pbjeds, love is the only one that 
appears^ ,even to the weakeft minds, to have 
E any 
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any thing in it that is either graceful or agrce* 
abte. In itfelf^ firfl of all^ though it may 
be ridiculous, it is not naturally odious ; and 
though its confequences are often fatal and 
dreadful, its intentions are feldom miichievous. 
And then, though there is little propriety in 
the pafTion itfelf, there is a good deal in fome 
of thofe which always accompany it« There 
is in love a ftrong mixture of humanity, gene« 
rofity, kindnefs, friendfhip, efteem ; paffions 
with which, of all others, for reafons which 
(hall be explained immediately, we have the 
greateft propenfity to fympathize, even not- 
withftanding we are fenfible that they are, in 
fome meafure, excefiive. The fympathy which 
we feel with them, renders the pafiion which 
they accompany lefs difagreeable, and Sup- 
ports it in our imagination, notwithftanding 
all the vices which commonly go along withi 
it ; though in the one fex it neceflarily leadis^^ to 
the laft ruin and infamy ; and though in the 
other, where it is apprehended to be leaft fa- 
tal, it is almoft always attended with an in- 
capacity for labour, a negled of duty, a con- 
tempt of fame, and even of common irepu- 
tation. Notwithftanding all this, the degree 
of fenfibility and generofity with which it is 
fuppofed to be accompanied, render^ it to 
many the objedt of vanity ; and they arc fond 
of appearing capable of feeling what would do 
them no honour if they had really felt iu 

It is for a reafon of the fame kind, that a 
certain referve is neceflary when we talk of 
our own friends, our own dudies, our own 

profeffions. 
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profefiions. All thefe are objeds which we 
cannot expedl fhould intereft our companions 
in the fame degree in which they interefl us. 
And it is for want of this referve, that the 
one half of mankind make bad company to 
the other. A philofopher is company to a 
philofopher only ; the member of a club, to 
his own little knot of companions. 



CHAP. in. 

Of the unfbcial pajions. 

THERE is another fet of paffions, 
which though derived from the ima- 
gination, yet before we can enter into them, 
or regard them as graceful or becoming, muft 
always be In'ought down to a pitch much lower 
than that to which undifci^ned nature would 
raife them. Thefe are hatred and refentment, 
with all their different modifications. With 
regard to all fuch paffions, our fympathy is 
divided between the perfon who feels them 
and the perfon who is the objed of them* 
The inter^fts of thefe two arc diredly oppo- 
fite. What our fympathy with the perfon 
who feels them would prompt us to wilh for, 
cmr fellow-feeling with the other would lead 
us to fear. As they are both men, we are 
concerned for both, and our fear for what 
the on<:may fuffer, damps our refentment for 
what the other has fuffered. Our fympathy, 
E 2 therefore^ 
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therefore, with the mati who has receivfcd the 
provocation, neceflkrily falls fliort of the pai- 
iion which naturally animates him^ not only 
upon account of thofe general caufes which 
render all fympathetic paffions inferior to 
the original ones, but upon account of that 
particular caufe which is peculiar to itfelf, our 
oppofite fympathy with ancKhcr perfon. Be- 
fore refentment,' therefore, can become grace- 
ful and agreeable, it muft be more humbled 
and brought down below that pitch to which 
it would naturally rife, than almoft any other 
paiGon. 

Mankind, at the fame time, have a very 
ftrong fenfe of the injuries that are done to 
another. The villain, hi a tragedy or ro- 
mance, is as much the oh^tCt of our iadign^^ 
tion, as the hero is that of our fympathy and 
afFedioh. We deteft lago as much as w€ 
efleem OtheHo; and delight as much in the 
punifhment of the one, as we are grieved at 
the diftrefs of the other. But though man- 
kind have fo ftrong a fellow-feeling with the 
injuries that are done to their brethren, they 
do not always refent them the more that the 
fufFerer appears to refent them. Upon «ioft 
occafions, the greater his patience, his mild- 
Xiefs, his humanity, provided it does not ap- 
pear that he wants fpirit, or that fear was the 
motive of his forbearance, the higher the rc- 
fentment againft the perfon who injured him. 
The amiablenefs of the charader exafperattfs 
their fenfe of the atrocity of the injuiy* 

Thefe 
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Thefe paffions, however, are regarded as 
necefTary parts of the charadler of human na- 
ture. A perfon becomes contemptible who 
tamely fits ftill» and fubmtts to infults, with- 
out attempting either to repel or to revenge 
them. We cannot enter into his indifference 
and infenfibility : we call his behaviour mean- 
ipiritednefs, and are as really provoked by it, 
as by the infolence of his adverfary . Even the 
mob are enraged to fee any man fubmit pa- 
tiently to affronts and ill ufage. They defire 
to fee this infolence refented, and refented by 
the perfon who fuffers from it. They cry to 
i^m with fury, to defend, or to revenge him- 
felf; if his indignation roufes at lafl, they 
heartily applaud, and fympathize with it. It 
enlivens their own indignation againfl his 
enemj, whom they rejoice to fee him attack 
in turn, and are as really gratified by his re- 
venge, provided it is not immoderate, as if 
the injury had been done to themfelves. 

But though the utility of thofe paflions to 
lixp individual, by repdering it dangerous to 
iafult or injure him, be acknowledged ; and 
though their utility to the publick, as the 
guardians of juflice, and of the eoxiality of its 
^dmiiniflration, be not lefs connderable, as 
ihall be fhewn hereafter ; yet there is fliU 
.ftimething difagreeable in the paflions them- 
felve$> which makes the appearance of them 
in other men the natural objed: of our aver- 
fion. The expreffion of anger towards any 
body prefent, if it exceeds a bare intimation 
that we are fenfiblte of his ill ufage, is re- 
E 3 garded 
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garded not only as an infult to that particular 
perfon, but as a rudcnefs to the whole com- 
pjiny. Refped for them ougT^t to have re- 
ftrained us from giving way to fo boifterous 
and ofFenfi ve an emotion. It is the remote eflPefts 
of thefe paflions which are agreeable ; the im- 
mediate efFefts are mifchief tb the perfon againft 
whom they are direfted^ ^ But it is the im-^ 
mediate, and not the remote effefts of objeSs 
which render them agreeable or difagreeable 
to the imagination. A prlfoft is certainly 
more ufeful to the publidk than a palace ; and 
the perfon who founds the one is generally 
dire&ed by a rnuch jufter fpiiit of patriotifm, 
than he who builds the pthef. Btit the imr 
mediate efFeds of a prifori5 the confinement 
of the wretches fliut up in itj are difagreeable : 
and the imagination either does not take time 
to trace out the remote ones, or fees them at 
too great a diftance to be much afFeded by 
them. A prifon, therefore, will always be 
a difagreeable objed ; and the fitter it is for 
the purpofe foy which it Was intended, it will 
be the rhore fo. A palace, on the contrary^ 
'will alwfiys be agreeable ; yet its remote ef- 
^eds may often be inconvenient to the pubr 
lick. It may ferve to promote luxury, and 
fct the example of the diflblutipri of manners. 
Its immediate efiFeds, however, the conve- 
niency, the pleafure, an^ the gaiety of the 
people who live in it, being all Agreeable, and 
fuggefting to the imagination a thbufand agree- 
able ideas, that faculty generally refts upon 
t|^em> and feldom goes further in tracing its 
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more diftant confequenQes. Trophies of the 
inftruments of muuc or of agriculture, imi-> 
tated ia paintiag or in ftucco, make a com- 
i^on apd an agreeable ornament of our halls 
ajnd dining-rooms. A trophy of the fame 
kind) compofed of the tnftniments of fur- 
gecy» of diiTe^ng and ^mputation-knives, 
of iaws fpr cutting the bones, of trepanning 
niili;uments, &c. would be abfurd and 0iock- 
i^« . Inftruipents of furgery, however, are 
^WA7& mor^ finely poli&ed, and generally 
mpre nicely adapted to the purpofes for which 
t|)ij^y,ai:e^.intein(}e4» than inftryments of agri- 
culture. The remote effeds of them too, the 
49ftlth of the patient, is agreeable ; yet as the 
inxqieiii^te effed of them is pain and fufFer* 
in^, ihfi fight of them always difpleafes us, 
Jj^i^uc^CAts of war are agreeable, though their 
i^mod^te efFed may feem to be in the fame 
i^a^nex pain and fuffiering. But then it is 
t)^ p^n and fuffering of our enemies, with 
^ho99i w? ha¥e no fympathy. With regard 
tp.us, they are immediately connected witk 
tbe agreeable ideas of courage, vidory, and 
l^oun They are themfelves, therefore, 
f^ppqfed to make one of the nobleft parts of 
(^efs, and the imitatioi) of them one of the 
fineft Qfrnaments of archite£3ture. It is the 
Suvmf^ cafe with the qu^litie^ of the mind. The 
ancient iloips wer^ of opinion, that as th? world 
yg^s governed by the all-ruling providence of 
a wife, powerful, and good God, every fingle 
event ought to be regarded, as making a ne^ 
^fifary part of the plan of the upiverfe, and 
E 4 a« 
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as tending to promote the general order and 
happinefs of the whole : that the vices and 
follies of mankind^ therefore, inade^s nece^ 
fary a part of this plan as their wifdoin or their 
virtue ; and by that eternal art which «luce* 
good from ill, were nnide to tend e^t^ally tti 
the profperity and jperfel^ion of the gfedt. 
fyftem of nature. No -ff)!6c»ktioti- of thk 
kind, however^ how def^ply • fb*v«r it fnight 
be rooted in the mitid, could dimihifli oiir 
natural abhorrence for vice^ whofe immediate 
cfFeds are fo deftriiflfive, and whofe remoM 
ones are too diftant to be traced by the ima- 
gination. ' . ' 

It is the iame cafe with «hofc fwiffions we 
have been juft now ecJnfidtring. Their im^ 
mediate effe£b arefe*difs(gifee9d>le> that'ev.eQ 
' when they are moft juftly prtovofced^ therfc it 
ftill fomething abottt them which difgiifts ixkd 
Thefe, therefore, are the only paffionflf^-df 
which the expreffions, as I formerly obfelrj^^ed, 
do not difpofe and prepare us to fympathize 
with then), before we are informed of the 
cagfe which excites them< The plaintive 
voice 6f mifery, when heard at a difianc0| 
will not allow us to be indifferent about th0 
perfon from whom it comes. Asfoonas^it 
ftrikes our ear, it interefts us in his fortune, 
and, if continued, forces us almoft involunta- 
rily to fly to his affiftance. The fight of a fmii-^ 
ing countenance, in the fame manner, ele-^ 
yates even the penfiye into that gay and airy 
mood, which difpofes him to fympathize 
with, and fhare the joy which it expreffed ; 

and 
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and he feels fais heart, which with thought 
and care was before that ihnink and depref- 
led, inftantly expanded and elated. But it is 
quite othcrwife with the expreffions of hatred 
and rcfentment* The hoarfe, boifterous, and 
difcordant voice of anger, when heard at a 
diftance, infpires us either with fear or aver- 
fion. We do not fly towards it, as to one 
who cries out with pain and agony. Women, 
and men of weak nerves^ tremble and are over- 
come with fear, though fenfible that them- 
felves are not the objeds of the anger. They 
conceive fear, however, by putting them- 
felves in the fituation of the perfon who is fa 
Even thofe of flouter hearts are difturbed ; 
not indeed enough to make them afraid, but 
enough to make them angry ; for anger is die 
paffion which they would feel in- the fitm- 
tion of the dth«r perfon. It is the fame cafe 
Vnih hatred. - Mere expreffions of fpite in- 
fpire it agsdnft no body, but the man who 
ufes them. Both thefe paffions are by nature 
the objedlsof cwraverfion. Their difagreeablc 
and boifterous appearance never excites, never 
prepares, and often difturbs our fympathy. 
Grief does not more powerfully engage and 
attraft us to the perfon in whom we obferve 
it, than thefe^ while we are ignorant of their 
caufe, difguft and detach us from him. It 
was, it feemSy the intention of Nature, that 
thofe rougher and more unamiable emotions, 
'Which drive itien from one another, ihould 
be lefs eafily and more rarely communicated. 

When 
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When mufic imitates the modulations of 
grief or joy, it either actually infpires us with 
thoie paffionsy or at leaf): puts us in the mood 
which difpofes us to conceive them. But 
when it imitates the notes of anger, it in- 
fpires us with fear. Joy, grief, love, adaii-> 
ration, devotion, are all of them paffions 
which are naturally muiicaU Their natural, 
tones are all fbft, clear, and melodious ; and 
they naturally exprefs themfelves in periods 
which are diftinguifhed by regular paufeSf 
and which upon that account are ^a(ily adapt- 
ed to the regular returns of the correfpondent 
airs of a tune. The voice of atiger, on the 
contrary, and of all the pafiions which are akia 
to it, is harfli and difcordant. It9 periods too 
are all irregular, fometimes very long, and 
foraetimes very ihort, and diftinguUh^ by no 
regular paufes. It is with difficulty, therefor^t 
that mufic can imitate any of thofe pailioaa { 
and the mufic which does imitate them is not 
the moft agreeable. A whole entert^imneqt 
may confift, without any impropriety, of the 
imitation of the focial and agreeable paflionft« 
It would be a firange entertainment which 
confifted altogether of the imitations of hatred 
and refentment. 

If thofe pafiions are difagreeable to th^ fpe^* 
tator, they are not lefs fo to the periba w^o 
feels them. Hatred and anger are the greateft 
poifon to the happinefs of a good mind^ Ther^ 
is, in the very feeling of thofe paflions, fome- 
|hing harihy jarring, md cpnyulfive, fomer 

thing 
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thing that tears and diftrads the breaft» and 
is altogether deftruSiveof thatcompofureand 
tranquillity of mind which is fo neceflary to 
happinefs, and which is beft promoted by 
the contrary paffions of gratitude and love. 
It is not the value of what they lofe by the 
perfidy and ingratitude of thofe they live with, 
Whkh the g^erous and humane are moft apt 
td^^ tegret. Whatever they may have loft, 
they Can generally be very happy without it. 
What moft difturbs them is the idea of per-? 
fi4y< and ingratitude exercifed towards them* 
fdltrds } anifffae difcordant and diiagreeable pal!^ 
fidhs'which this excites, conftitutes, ia their 
otki opinioh, the chief part of the injury 
whicth they ftifFer. 

How many things are requifite to render 
&e ygralification of refentment compleatly 
agre«ible, and to make the fpedator tho- 
ttf&lfhly fympathize with our revenge ? The 
jirrovocatioti muft firft of all be fuch that we 
iboiild become contemptible, and be expofed 
tid^ perpetual infults, if we did not, in fome 
nieaiiire^ reient it. Smaller offences are al- 
V^ys better negleded ; nor is there any thing 
liiore defpicable than that froward and cap- 
tious humour which takes fire upon every 
Qight occafion of quarrel. We fhbuld refent 
more from a fenfe of the propriety of refent- 
txlent, from a fenfe that mankind exped and 
require it of us, than becaufe we feel in our- 
felves the furies of that difagreeable paffion. 
There is no paffion, of which the human 
^ind is capable^ concerning whofe juftnefa 
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we ought to be fo doubtful, concerning whcfie 
indulgence we ought fo carefully to confult 
our natural fenfe of propriety, or fo diligently 
to cdnfider what will be the fentiments of the 
cool and impartial fpedtator. Magnanimity, 
or a regard to maintain our own rank and dig- 
nity in fociety, is the only motive which can 
ennoble the expreffions of this difaigreeable paf- 
fion. This motive muft charaderize our 
whole ftile and deportment. Thefe muft be 
plain, open, and dired: ; determined without 
pofitivenefs, and elevated without infolence ; 
liot only free from petulance and low fciir- 
rility, but generous, candid, ^nd full of all 
proper regards, even for the peyfon who ha^ 
offended us. It muft appear, in fliort, fron^ 
our^ whole manner, without our labouring 
tffe^dly to expreffif it, that paftion has not 
cxtinguifhed our humanity ; and that if wc 
yield to the didates of revenge, it is with rc«? 
ludiancc, from neceffity, and in confequence 
pf great and repeated provocations. Wheil 
fefentment is guarded and qualified in thisf 
manner^ it may be admitted to be even ge-^ 
^erous and noble. 

C H A P IV. 
0/ the /octal paffkms, 

AS it is a divided fympathy which render^ 
} the whole fet of paffions juft now men- 
tionedf upon moft occafions, fo ungraceful 

and 
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and difagrceable ; fo there is another fet op- 
poiite to thefe, which a redoubled fympathy 
renders almoft always peculiary agreeable 
and becoming, Generofity, humanity, kind- 
nefsy compaffion, mutual friendfhip and ef- 
teem, all the ibcial and benevolent aflpe^tionsj, 
when exprefled in the countenance or be«- 
haviour, even towards thofe who are pecuU- 
ariy conneded with ourfelves^ pleafe the in^ 
different fpedator upon almdft every occafion. 
His fympathy with the perfoa who feel$ thofe 
paffions, exa^ly coincides with his concern 
for the perfon who is the ohyeGL of them. The 
interefty wj;iich» as a man^ he is obliged to 
take in the 9iappinefs of this laft, eilUvens 
his fellow-feeling with the fentiments of the 
other, whofe emotions are employed about 
the fame objedt. We have always, therefore, 
the ftrongeft dkpofition to fympathize witk 
^e benevolent affedions. They appear in 
every refpeft agreeable to us* We enter into 
the fatisfadion botib of the perfon who feels 
them, and of the perfon who is the objed of 
them. For as to be the objed: of hatred and 
indignation gives more pain than all the evil 
which a brave man can fear from his ene- 
m^ies ; fo there is a fatisfadiion in the confci- 
oufnefs of being beloved, which, to a perfon 
of delicacy and fenfibility, is of more impor- 
tance to happinefs than all the advantage which 
h^ can expeO: to derive from it. What cha- 
ra€i:er is fo deteftable as that of one who takes 
pleafure to fow difTeniion among friends^ and 
to turn their mod; tender love ipto mortal 

hatred ? 
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hatred ? Yet wherein docs the atrocity of 
this £b much abhorred injury confift ? Is it in 
depriving them of the frivolous good offices^ 
which had their friendfhip continued, they 
might have expeded frond one another ? It it 
in depriving them of that friendfhip itfelf, in 
robbing them of each others affedions, from 
which both derived fo much fatisfadion ; it 
is in difturbing the harmony of their hearts, 
and putting an end to that happy commerce 
which had before fubfifted between them. 
Thefe afFedioDS, that harmony, this com* 
merce, are felt, not only by the* tender and 
the delicate, but by the rudeft vulgar of man* 
kind, to be of more importance to happinefs 
than all the little fervices which could be ex- 
pected to flow from them. ? 

The fentiment of love is, in itfelf, agree** 
able to the perfon who feels it. It Tooths and 
compofes the bread, feems to favour the vital 
motions, and to promote the healthful ftate 
of the human constitution ; and it is rendered 
ftill more delightful by the confcioufnefs of 
the gratitude and fatisfa£tion which it muft 
excite in him who is the objeS of it. Their 
mutual regard renders them happy in one 
another, and fympathy, with this mutual re- 
gard, makes them agreeable to every other 
perfon. With what pleafurc do we look 
\ipon a family, through the whole of which 
reign mutual love and efteem, where the pa- 
rents and children are companions for one ano- 
ther, without any other difference than what 
18 made by refpcdful affedion on the one fide, 

and 
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and kind indulgence on the other; where 
freedom and fondnefs, mutual raillery, and 
mutual kindaels, {how that no oppofitioa 
of intereft divides the brothers, nor any rival- 
ihip of favour fets the fifters at variance, and 
where every thing prefents us with the idea 
of peace, chearfulnefs, harmony, and con- 
tentment ? On the contrary, how uneafy are 
we made when we go into a houfe in which 
jarring contention fets one half of thofe who 
dwell in it againft the other ; where amidft 
afFeded.fmoothnefs and complaifance, fufpi- 
cious looks and fudden ilarts of paffion betray 
the mutual jeabufies which bum vnthin them, 
and which are every moment ready to burft 
out through all the refiraints which the pre- 
fence of the company impofes ? 

Thofe amiable paflions, even when they 
are acknowledged to be exceifive, are never 
regarded with averfion* There is fomething 
agreeable even in the weaknefs of friendfliip 
and humanity. The too tender mother, the 
too indulgent father, the too generous and af- 
fectionate friend, may fometimes, perhaps, 
on account of the foftnefs of their natures, 
be looked upon vrith a fpedes of pity, in 
which, however, there is a mixture of love, 
but can never be regarded with hatred and 
averfion, hot even with contempt, unlefs by 
the moft brutal and worthlefs of mankind. 
It i« always with concern, with fympathy and 
kindnefs, that we blame them for the extra- 
vagance of their attachment. There is a 
helpleflhefs in the charadler of extreme hu- 
manity 
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manity which more than any thing interefU 
our pity. There is nothing ia itfelf which 
renders it either ungrac^ul or difagreeable. 
We only regret that it is unfit for the world, 
becaufc the world is unworthy of it, and be- 
caufe it mud expofe the peribn who is en-- 
dowed with it as a prey to the perfidy and 
ingratitude of infinuating falihood, and to a 
thbufand pains and uneafinefles, which, of all 
men, he the leaft deferves to feel, and which 
generally too be is, of all men, the leail ca;- 
pable of fupporting. It is quite otberwife 
with hatred and refentment. Too violent a 
propenfity to thofe detefiabie paffibnst renr 
<ders a peribn the objeA of univerial dread 
and abhorrence, who, like a wild beaft, 
ought, we think, to be hunted out of all idvil 
fociety. 



C H A P. Y, 

Of the feljyj^ paffions. 

BESIDES thofe two oppofite fets of 
paifions, the focial and unfocial, there 
is another which holds a fbrt of middle place 
between them ; is never either fo graceful as 
is fometimes the one fet, nor is ever fo odious 
as is fometimes the other. Grief and joy, 
when conceived upon account of our own 
private good or bad fortune, confUtute this 
third fet of paffions. Even when exceflivei 
they are never fo diiagreeaUe as exceflive re- 
fentment, 
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fentment, bccaufe tio oppofite fympathy can 
ever intereil us againft them : and when moft 
fuitable to their objeds they arc never ft) 
agreeable as impartial humanity and juft be^ 
nevolence; becaufe no double fympathy can 
ever intereft us for them. There is, how- 
ever, this difference between grief ahd joy, 
that we are generally moft difpofed to fym- 
pathize with fmall joys and great fbrrows. 
The man, who, by fome fudden revolution of 
fortune, is lifted up all at once into a condition 
of life, greatly above what he had formferly 
lived in, may be affured that the congratula- 
tions of his beft friends are not all of them 
perfectly fincere. An upftart, though of the 
greateft nierit, is generally difagreeable, and 
a fentiment of envy commonly prevents us 
from heartily fympathizing with his joy. If 
he has any judgment he is fenfible of tbi^^ 
and inftead of appearing to be elated with 
his good fortune, he endeavours, as much as 
he can, to fmother his joy, and keep down 
that elevation of mind with which his new 
circumftances naturally iafpire him. He af- 
fects the fame plainnefs of drefs, and the fame 
modefty of behaviour, which became him 
in his former fiation. He redoubles his at- 
tention to his old friends, and endeavours 
more than evef to be humble, affiduous, and 
complaHknt. And this is the behaviour which 
in his lituation we moft sipprove of ; bcoaufe 
we expeft, it feems, that he fhould have itiote 
fympathy with our envy and averfion to his 
happinefs, than we have with his hippinefi^. 

F ^ It 
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It is feklom that with all this he fucceeds. 
We fufpeA the finGerity of his humilityi and 
he grows weary of this conftraint. In a little 
time, therefore, he generally leaves ail his 
old friends behind him, fome of the meaneft 
dF them excepted, who may, perhaps, con« 
defcend to become his dependents : nor does 
he always acquire any new ones ; the pride of 
his new conne^ons is as much affronted at 
finding him their equal, as that of his old 
ones had been by his becoming their fuperior: 
and it requires the moftobftinate and perfever* 
ing modefly to atone for this mortification 
to either. He generally grows weary too 
fbon, and is provoked, by the fullen and fufpi* 
cioits pride of the one, and by the fancy con* 
tempt of the other, to treat the firfl wit{i 
negled, and the fecond with petulanect tiU 
mt laft he grows habitually infolent, and for- 
feits the efteem of alK If the chief part of 
human happinefs^anfesHbm the confcioufnefs 
of being beloved, as I believe it does, thofg 
fudden changes of fortune feldom contribute 
much to happinefs* He is happiefl; who ad- 
vances more gradually to greatnefs, whom 
the public deflines to every ftepof his prefer- 
ment long before he arrives at it, in whom, 
upon that account, when it comes, it can 
excite no extravagant joy, and witli regard to 
whom it cannot reafbnably create either any 
jealoufy in thofe he overtakes, or any envy in 
thofe be leaves behind. 

Mankind, however, more readily fympa- 
thize with thofe fmaller joys which flow from 
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lefs important caufes. It is decent to be 
humble amidft great profperity ; but we can 
fcarce exprefs too much fatisfadion in all the 
Kttle occurrences of common life^ in the 
company with which we fpent the evening 
laft night, in the entertainment that was fet 
before U8» in what was faid and what was 
done^ in all the little incidents of the prefent 
cqnverfation^ and in all thofe frivolous nothings 
which fill up the void of human life. No- 
thing is more graceful than habitual chear-* 
fulnefS) which is always founded upon a pe- 
culiar relifh for all the little pleafures which 
common occurrences aflFord. We readily 
fympathize with it : it infpires us with the 
fame joy, and makes every trifle turn up to us in 
the fame agreeable afpec^ in which it prefents 
jtfelf to the perfon endowed with this happy 
difpofition. Hence it is that youth» the iea- 
fon of gaiety^ fo eafily engages our affections. 
That propenfity to joy which feems even to 
animate the bloom, and to fparkle from the 
eyes of youth and beauty, though in a perfon 
of the fame fex, exalts, even the aged, to a 
more joyous mood than ordinary. They for- 
get, for a time, their infirmities, and aban- 
don themfelves to thofe agreeable ideas and 
. emotions to which they have long been ftran- 
gers, but which, when the prefence of fo 
much happinefs recalls them to their breaft, 
take their place there, like old acquaintance, 
jBrom whom they are forry to have ever been 
parted, and whom they embrace more hear- 
tily upon account of this long feparation. 

F « It 
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It IS quite otherwife with grief. Small vex- 
ations excite no fympathy, but deep affliftion 
calls forth the greateft. The man who is 
made uneafy by every little difagreeable in- 
cident, who is hurt if either the cook or the 
butler have failed in the leaft article of their 
duty, who feels every defeft in the higheft 
ceremonial of politenefs, whether it be fhewn 
to himfelf or to any other t)effon, who takes 
it amifs that his intimate friend did not bid 
him good-morrow when they met in the fore- 
noon, and that his brother hummed a tune 
all the time he^ himfelf was telling a ftory ; 
who is put out of humour by the badnefs of 
the weather when in the country, by the 
badnefs of the roads when upon a journey, 
and by the want of company, and diillnefs of 
all public diverfions when in town ; foch a 
perfon, I fay, though he fhould have fome 
reafon, will feldom meet with much fympathy. 
Joy is a pleafant emotion, and we gladly aban- 
don ourfelves to it upon the flighteft occafion. 
We readily, therefore,' fympathize with it in 
others, whenever we are , not prejudiced by 
envy. But grief is jpaihful, and the tnind, 
even wheii it is our own misfortune, natu- 
rally refifts and recoils from it. We wduld 
endeavour either not to coAceive it at all, or 
' to fhake it off as foon as we have conceived it. 
Our averfion to grief will hot, indeed, always 
hinder us from conceiving it in our own cafe 
upon very trifling occafions, but it conftantly 
prevents us from fympathizing with it in others 
when excited by the like frivolous caufes : fot 

our 
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our fympathetic paffions ^re always lels irre- 
IJftible than our original ones, There is, 
ljefi4es, a malice in mankind, which not only 
prevents, all fypipatby^ with little uneafineflesi 
byJ: renders them in fome jneafure diverting. 
Hence the d/elight vbich. we all take in rail- 
lery, and in the fmall vexation which we 
obferve in our companion, when he is puflied, 
and urged, and teafed upon all fides. Men 
of the moft ordinary good-breeding diflemble 
the pain which any little incident may give 
them ; and thofe who are more thoroughly 
formed to fociety, turn, of their own accord, 
all fuch incidents into raillery, as they know 
their companions will do for them. The ha- 
bit which a man, who lives in the world, has 
acquired of confidering how every thing that 
concerns himfelf will appear to others, makes 
thofe frivolous calamities turn up in the fame 
ridiculous light to him, in which he knows 
they will certainly be confidered by them. 

Our fympathy, on the contrary, with deep 
diftrefs, is very ftrong and very fincere. It is 
unneceflary to give an inftance. We weep 
even at the feigned reprefentation of a tragedy. 
If you labour, therefore, under any fignal 
calamity, if by fome extraordinary misfortune 
you are fallen into poverty, into difeafes, into 
difgrace and difappointment ; even though 
your own fault may have been, in part, the 
occafion, yet you may generally depend upon 
the fiiicereft fympathy of all your friends, 
and, as far a§ iutereft and honour will permit, 
F 3 upon 
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upon their kmdeft afliftance too. But if your 
misfortune i$ not of this dreadful kind, if 
you have only been a little baulked in your 
ambition, if you have only been jilted by 
your miftrefs, or are only hen-pecked by yotjr 
wife, lay your account with the raillery of all 
your acquaintance. 






SECk 
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SECTION III. 

Of the tSc€t$ of profperity and adverfity upon 
the judgment of mankind with regard to 
the propriety of adion ; and why it it more 
eafy to obtain their approbation in the one 
fiate than in the other. 



CHAK I- 

That though tmrfympathy nvithfarfrow is gene- 
rally a more lively fenfation than ourjympa-^ 
thy with joy ^ it conwundy falls much more 
Jhort of the violence ofvuhat is naturally f fit 
by the perfon principally CMcemed. 

OUR fympathy with forrow, though 
not more reaU has been more taken 
notice of than our fympathy with joy* The 
word fympathy^ in its moft proper and pri«« 
mitive fignification, denotes our feIlow*feel-* 
ing with the fufferings^ not that with the en- 
joyments, of others. A late ingenious and 
fubtile philofopher thought it neceflary to 
prove» by arguments, that we had a real fym- 
pathy with joy, and that congratulation was a 
principle of human nature. No-body^ I be- 
Ueve, ever thought it neceflary to prove that 
^ompaffion was fuch. 

F 4 Firl^ 
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Firft of all, our fympathy with forrow is, 
in fonie fenfe, more univerfal than that with 
joy. , Though .forrow is fexceffive, we may 
ftill have fome fellow-feeling with it. What 
we feel does not, indeed, in this cafe^.amoujqt 
to that compleat fympathy, to thkt perfeQ:' 
harmony and correfpondence of fentimeiits 
which conftitutes approbation. We do riot 
weep, and exclaim, ^aqd lament, with the 
fufFerer. We are fenfible, on the contrary, 
of his weaknefs and of the extravagance of his 
paffion, and yet often feel a very fenfible 
concern upon his account* But if w^e do not 
intirely enter into, and go along with, the 
joy of antSrt»», we have no (otl^ of ;tegard or 
fellow-rfealiflg for it; The man who fkips 
^od dances about.with that intemperate and 
ftnfelefs joy which we cannot accompany him 
in, is the objedt of our contismpt and indignation. 
Pain befides, whether of mind or body, is 
a more pungent fenlation than pleaftir^, ^an^^ 
Qur fympathy with pain, though it Tall* 
gFcatly fhojt of what is naturally ielt by the 
fnflp^rer, is generally a more lively and dif- 
tin^ perception than our fympathy with plea* 
fure, though this laft often approaches more 
nearly^ as I (hall fhow immediately, to tbe, 
x^aturiai' vivacity of the original paffion. * 

Over and above all this, we often ftruggltt 
to keep down our fympathy with the forrow 
of others. Whenever we are not under thei 
obfervatioa of the fufferer, we endeavour, for 
our own fake, to fupprefs it as much as we 
can? and we are not always fuccefsful. The 

oppofitioa 
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oppofition which we make to it, and the re- 
ludance with which we yield to it, neceffa- 
rily oblige us to take more particular notice 
of it. But we never have occafion to make 
this oppofition to our fympathy with joy. 
If there is any envy in the cafe, we never feel 
the leaft propenfity towards it ; and if there 
is none, we give way to it without any re- 
ludtance. On the contrary, as we are always 
afhamed of our own envy, we often pretend, 
and fometimes really wifh to fympathize with 
the joy of others, when by that difagreeable 
fentiment we aredifqualified from doing fo. We 
are glad, we fay, on account of our neigh- 
bour's good fortune, when in our hearts, per- 
haps, we are really forry. We often feel a 
fympathy with forrow when we would wifli 
to be rid of it; and we often inifs that with 
joy when we would be glad to have it. The 
obvious obfervation, therefore, which it na- 
turally falls in our way to make, is that our 
propenfity fo fympathize with forrow muft be 
very ftrong, and our inclination to fympathize 
with joy very weak, 

Notwithftanding this prejudice, however, 
I will venture to affirfn, that, when there is 
no envy in the cafe, our propenfity to fym- 
pathize with joy is much ftronger than our 
propenfity to fympathize with forrow ; and 
that our fellow-feeling for the agreeable emo- 
tion approaches much more nearly to the vi- 
vacity of what is naturally felt by the perfons 
principally concerned, than that which we 
conceive for the painful one* 

2 We 
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. We have fome indulgence for that cxceffive 
grief which vre cannot entirely go along with. 
We know what a prodigious effort is rcqui- 
fite before the fuflFerer can bring down hia 
emotions to compleat harmony and concord 
urith thofe of the fpe^ftator. Though he 
fails, therefore, we cafily pardon him. Bui 
we have no fuch indulgence for the intempe- 
rance of joy ; becaufe we are not cpnfcious 
that any fuch vaft effort is requifite to bring 
it down to what we can eotirely eater into. 
The man who, under the greatcft calamities, 
can command his. forrow, feems worthy of 
the higheft admiration i but he who, in the 
fulnefs of profperity, can in the fame piaaner 
inafter.biA joy^ Xeems hardly to defer ve any 
praife« : We are fenfible that there is a much 
wider interval in the one cafe than in the 
other, lieto¥een what is naturally felt by the 
perfon principally concerned, and what the 
Ipedator can intirdy go along with. 

What can be added to the happinefs of the 
ibao who is in healjhn who is out of debt, 
and has a clear confcience ? To one in this 
fitus^ion, all acceffions of fortune may pro- 
perly, he faid to be fyperfluoqs ; and if he i«^ 
much elevated upon account of them, it muft 
be the.effe^ of the moft frivolous levity. , This 
fituation, however, may very wellbe;callcd 
the natural and wjlinaty ftate of mankind. 
Notwitbftanding the. prefent mifery and de- 
pravity of ;the world, fo jiiftly lamented, thia 
really is the ftate of the greater part of men. 

The 
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The greater part of men, therefore, cannot 
find any great difficulty in elevating them* 
felves to all the joy which any acc^on to 
this fituation can well excite in their com* 
panion. 

But though little can be added to this ftate, 
much may be taken from it. Though be-* 
tween this condition and the higheft pitch of 
human profperity, the interval is but a trifle ; 
between it and the loweft depth of mifery 
the diflance is im^ienfe and prodigious. Ad^ 
verfity, on this account, neceflanly deprefles 
the mind of the fuffere^ much more below its 
natural fiate, than profgerity can devxte him 
above it. The Q)edator, therefore, mufk 
find it much more difficult to fympathize en^ 
tirely, and keep perfeft time, vnth his for* 
row, than thoroughly to enter into his joy^ 
and mufl depart much further from his own 
natural and ordinary temper of mind in the 
one cafe than in the other. It is on this 
account, that, though our fympathy with for- 
row is often a more pungent fenfation than 
our fympathy with joy, it always falls much 
more ihorc of the violence of what is naturally 
felt by the perfon principally concerned. 

It is agreeable to fympathize with joy ; and 
wherever envy does not oppofe it, our heart 
abandoiis itfelf with fatisfa&ion to the 
tighef); traiifpprts of that delightful fenti- 
ment. But it is painful to go along with 
gri^fy and we always enter into it with re^ 

lu^ancet 
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laftance*. When wc attend to the repre* 
fentacion of a tragedy, we ftruggle againft. 
tiiat fympathctic forrow which the entertain- 
ment infpires as long as we can, and we give 
way to it at laft only when we can no longer 
avoid it : we even then endeavour to cover 
our concern from the compiany* If we flied 
any .tears, .we- * carefully coaJejail . thetn, and 
are afraid left the fpcfltatox«, not eotpring in|0 
Ais .cxceffivfe tahdcmefs, ihouW jqgard it aa 
eJBFeminacy and weiJcnefs. The wretigh wbofft 
Hjofoctunes' call ujpop our. coBoipaffion feels 
voith' wihat leluftawQ we arerlik^ly to entC3? 
iotttd im- forrowwiniAithefafoile propofes hi^ 
^ef tcrus jwith reaa: and befitdtion : he eveu 
finothers cbe hal6£>fit, and is afiinmed, upon 
aec6un1l of^ this harjd-heartednieftriof maukindi 
JO give vent: to. the f ulnefs of his affliction* 

.* 'it h^is been ohjiSid to me that ^s'l found the fentF- 
imefit' t>f tipprobationy Which is alM^fs agreeable, upoA 
ffmp2LXhy\ k is inconffl^oc withi mj:{y&cm'to admit ^py 
difi^rtipe^lilLe ^^paf Ky./ , \ ^^ver, ttUt in tbe;fentiq3eiit of 
aopiobatioA tbere, ar.e two things to be takep notice of ^ 
Srft, th'^ iympatHetiq* paflfon of the fpeaatoir; and, fe*. 
io&M/ffy the embtidh whkh arifes from bb obfexVing the 
^ttfcSk ^coincidence between this fymp^tbetic ^ffion ia 
bimfelf^ and the .original pai&on in the pp^fon pripei^tliy 
concerned. This laft ^motion, in whicB the feminnent 
of' approbation properly confifts, is always agreeable-'and 
4b!igtttful. Theoth^itAaiy either he agreeable or dtfo;^ 
•git^abJe^ aoeording tpthe lyiture of die original gs^f^ffih 
vrhofe features it mufl: .^way^^ in fome me^ure^ rf taii>« 
Two founds, I fuppofe,' ^ay, each of them, taken ffngly, 
be" auftcre, and yet, if they are perfeft concords, the 
percoptioA of their harmony and' coincideace may he 
agreeable^ 

It 
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It is otherwife with the man who riots in 
joy and fuccefs. Wherever envy does not 
intereft us againft him, he expeds our com-- 
pleateft fympathy. He does not fear, there- 
fore, to announce himfelf with fliouts of exul- 
tation, in full confidence that we arc heartily 
difpofed to go along with him. 

Why (hould we be more afhamed to weep 
than to laugh before company ? We may of- 
ten have as real occafion to do the one as to 
do the other: but we always feel that the 
fpe£tators are more likely to go along with 
US in the agreeable, than in the painful emo- 
tion. It is always miferable to complain, 
even when we are opprefled by the moft 
dreadful calamities. But the triumph of vic- 
tory is not always ungraceful. Prudence, in- 
deed, would often advife us to bear our pro- 
fperity with more moderation; becaufe pru- 
dence would teach us to avoid that envy which 
this very triumph is, more than any thing, 
apt to excite. 

How hearty are the acclamations of the 
mob, who never bear any envy to their fu- 
periors, at a triumph or a public entry ? And 
how fedate and moderate is commonly their 
grief at an execution ? Our forrow at a fune- 
ral generally amounts to no more than an af- 
fedted gravity ; but our mirth at a chriftcn- 
ing or a marriage, is always from the heart, 
and without any afFeftation.- Upon thefe, 
and all fach joyous occafions, our fatisfadtion^ 
though not fo durable, is often as lively as 
that of the perfons principally concerned. 

Whenever 
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Whenever we cordially congratulate our 
friendSf which, however, to the difgrace of 
human nature, we do but feldom, their joy 
literally becomes our joy : we are, for the 
moment, as happy as they are : our heart 
fwells and overflows with real pleafure : )oy 
and complacency fparkle from our eyes, and 
animate every feature of our countenance, and 
every geflure of our body» 

But, on the contrary, when we condole 
with our friends in their afflidions, how little 
do we feel, in comparifon of what they feel ? 
We fit down by them, we look at them, an4 
while they relate to us the circumflances of 
their misfortune, we liften to them with 
gravity and attention. But while their nar- 
ration is every moment interrupted by thofe 
natural burfts of paflion which often ieem 
almoft to choak them in the midft of it ; how 
far are the languid emotions of our hearts 
from keeping time to the tranfports of xhdrs ? 
We may be fenfible, at the fame time, that 
their paffion is natural, and no greater than 
what we ourfelves might feel upon the like 
occafion. We may even inwardly reproach 
ourfelves with out own want of fenfibility, 
and perhaps, on that account, work ourfelves 
up into an artificial fympathy, which, how- 
ever, when it is raifed, is always the flightefl; 
and moft ttanfitory imaginable; and gene- 
rally, as foon as we have left the room, va- 
nifhes, and is gone forever. Nature, it feems, 
when fhe loaded us with our own forrows, 
thought that they were enough, and therefore 

did 
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did not command us to take any further fhare 
in thofe of others, than what was tieceflary 
to prompt us to relieve them. 

It \% on account of this dull fenfibility to 
the aiBidions of others, that magnanimity 
amidft great diftrefs appears always fo divinely 
graceful. His behaviour is genteel and agree- 
able who can maintain his chearfulnefs amidft 
a number of frivolous difafters. But he ap- 
pears to be more than mortal who can fup- 
port in the fame manner the moft dread^l 
calamities. We feel what an immenfe ef- 
fort is requifite-^o filence thofe violent emo- 
tions which naturally agitate and diftrad: thofe 
in his lituation. We are amazed to find that 
he can command himfelf fo intirely. His 
firmnefs, at the fame time, ^rfedly coin- 
cides with our infenfibility. He makes no 
demand upon us for that more exquifite de- 
gree of fenfibility which we find, and which 
we are mortified to find, that we do not pof« 
fefs. There is the moft perfedi correfpond- 
ence between his fentiments and ours, and 
on that account the moft perfe£t propriety . in 
his behaviour* It is a propriety too, which, 
from our experience of the ufual weaknefs of 
human nature, we could not reafonably have 
expeded he fl>ould be able to maintain. We 
wonder with furprife and aftonifhment at that 
ftrength of mind which is capable of fo nob- 
ble and generous an effort. The fentiment 
of compleat fympatby and approbation^ mix- 
ed and animated with wonder and furprife, 
conftitutes what is properly called admiratiouy 
5 »5 
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as has already been more than once taken 
notice of. Cato, furrounded on all fides by 
his enemies, unable to refift them, difdain- 
ing to fubmit to them, and reduced, by the 
proud maxims of that age, to the neceffitjr 
of deftroying himfelf ; yet never fhrinking 
from his misfortunes, never fiipplicating with 
the lamentable voice of wretchednefs, thofe 
miferable fympathetic tears which we are al^ 
ways fo unwilling to give ; but on the con- 
trary, arming himfelf with manly fortitude, 
and the moment before he executes his fatal 
relolution, giving, with his ufual tranquillity, 
all neceflary orders for the fafety of his friends ; 
appears to Seneca, that great preacher of in- 
fenfibility, a fpedacle which even the gods 
themfelves might behold with pleafure and 
admiration. 

Whenever we meet, in common life, with 
any examples of fuch heroic magnanimity, wej 
are always extremely afFeded. We are more 
apt to weep and fhed tears for fuch as, in this 
manner, feem to feel nothing for themfelves, 
than for thofe who giv€ way to all the weak* 
nefs of forrow : and in this particular cafe, 
the fympathetic grief of the fpedator appears 
to go beyond the original paffion in the per- 
fon principally concerned. The friends of 
Socrates all wept when he drank the laft po- 
tion, while he himfelf cxpreffed the gayeft 
and moft chearful tranquillity. Upon all 
fuch occafions the fpedator makes no effort, 
and has no occafion to make any, in order to 
conquer his fympathetic forrow. He is un-"- 

dcr 



der rio fedr that it will tranfport him to any 
thing that is extravagant and improper ; he 
is rather pleafed with the feiifibility of his 
0wn heart, 2irid gives way to it with com- 
placence arid felf-approbation. He gladly 
indulges, therefore, thfe indft nielancholy 
views which can naturally occur to him, con* 
cJerning the calamity of his friend, for whom, 
perhaps, he riever felt fo exquifitely before, 
the tender and tearful pailion of love. But it 
is quite otherwife with the perfon principally 
Concerned. He is obliged, as niuch as pof- 
fible, to turn away his eyes from whatever 
is either naturally terrible or difigreeablein his 
fituation. Too ferious an attention to thofe 
circumftances, he fears, might make fo vio- 
lent ^n impreffion upon him, that h^ could 
no longer keep within the bounds of modd- 
ratiori, or render himfelf iht objeft of the 
compleat fympathy and approbation of the 
fpeftators. He fixes his thoughts, therfeforef 
iipon thofe only which are agreeable, the ap- 
plaufe arid admiration which he is ibout to 
defer ve by the heroic magnanimity of his be- 
haviour^ To feel that he is capable of fo 
noble and generous an effort, to feel that in 
ihis dreadful fituation he can ftill ad: as he 
would defire to a<ft, animates and tranfports 
him with joy, and enables him to fupporc 
that triumphant gaiety which feems to exult 
in the victory he thus gains over his misfor- 
tunes. 

On the Cotitrary, he always appears, in 
fome meafure, mean and defpicable, who is 

G funk 
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funk in forrow and dejection upon account of 
any calamity of his own. We cannot bring 
ourfelves to feel for him what he feels for 
himfelf, and what, perhaps, we fliould feel 
for ourfelves if in his fituation : we, therefore, 
defpife him ; unjuftly, perhaps, if any fenti- 
ment could be regarded as unjuft, to which 
we are by nature irrefiftibly determined. The 
weaknefs of forrow never appears in any re- * 
fpe<3: agreeable, except when it arifes from 
what we feel for others more than from what 
we feel for ourfelves. A fon, upon the death 
of an indulgent and refpedable father, may 
give way to it without much blame. His 
forrow is chiefly founded upon a fort of fym- 
pathy with his departed parent ; and we rea- 
dily enter into this humane emotion. But if 
he fhould indulge the fame weaknefs upon 
account of any misfortune which affected him- 
felf only, he would no longer meet with any 
fuch indulgence. If he fhould be reduced 
to beggary and ruin, if he fhould be expofed 
to the mod dreadful dangers, if he fhould 
^en be led out to a public execution, and 
there fhed one linglc tear upon the fcaffold, 
he would difgrace himfelf for ever in the opi- 
nion of all the gallant and generous part of 
mankind. Their compaflion for him, how- 
ever, would be very ftrong, and very iincere ; 
but as it would flill fall fhort of this exceffive 
weaknefs, they would have no pardon for the 
man who could thus expofe himfelf in the 
eyes of the world. His behaviour would af- 
fcA them with fhame ra^ther than with for- 
row; 
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row ; and the diflionour which he had thus 
brought upon himfelf would appear to them 
the moft lamentable circumftance in his mis- 
fortune. How did it difgrace the memory of 
the intrepid Duke of Biron, who had fo often 
braved death in the field, that he wept upon 
the fcaflFold, when he beheld the ftate to which 
he was fallen, and remembered the favour and 
the glory from which his own rafhnefs had fo 
unfortunately thrown him ? 



CHAP. II. 

Of the origin of ambition j and of the dijlin^ion 
of ranks. 

IT is becaufe mankind are difpofed to 
fympathize more entirely with our joy than 
with our forrow, that we make parade of 
our riches, and conceal our poverty. No- 
thing is fo mortifying as to be obliged to ex- 
pofe our diftrefs to the view of the public^ 
and to feel, that though our fituation is open 
to the eyes of all mankind, no mortal con- 
ceives for us the half of what we fufFer. Nay^ 
it is chiefly from this regard to the fenti- 
ments of mankind, that we purfue riches 
and avoid poverty. For to what purpofe is 
all the toil and buftle of this world ? what is 
the end of avarice and ambition, of the pur- 
fuit of wealth, of power, and preheminence ? 
Is it to fupply the neceffities of nature ? The 

G 2 wages 
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wages of the meaneft labourer can fupply 
them. We fee that they afford him food and 
cloathing, the comfort of a houfe, and of a 
family. If we examine his oeconomy with 
rigor, we fliould find that he fpends a great 
part of them upon conveniencies, which may 
be regarded as fuperfluities, and that, upon 
extraordinary occafions, he can give fomething 
even to vanity and diftinftion. What then is 
the caufe of our averfion to his fituation, and 
why fhould thofe who have been educated in 
the higher ranks of life, regard it as worfe 
than death, to be reduced to live, even with- 
out labour, upon the fame fimple fare with 
him, to dwell under the fame lowly roof, 
and to be cloathed in the fame humble attire ? 
Do they imagine that their ftomach is better, 
or their fleep founder in a palace than in a 
cottage ? The contrary has been fo often ob- 
ferved, and, indeed, is fo very obvious, though 
it had never been obferved, that there is no 
body ignorant of it. From whence, then, 
arifes that emulation which runs through all 
the different ranks of men, and what are the 
advantages which we propofe by that great 
purpofe of human life which we call better- 
ing our condition ? To be obferved, to be 
attended to, to be taken notice of with fym- 
pathy, complacency, and approbation, are all 
the advantages which we can propofe to de- 
rive from it. Jt is the vanity, not the eafe, 
or the pleafure, which interefls us. But va^ 
nity is always founded upon the beli-ef of our 
being the objefl: of attention and approba:- 

tion^. 
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tion. The rich man glories in his riches, 
becaufe he feels thac they naturally draw upon 
him the attention of the world, and that man-* 
kind are difpofed to go along with him in 
all thofe agreeable emotions with which the 
advantages of his fituation fo readily infpire 
him. At the thought of this, his heart feems 
to fwell and dilate itfelf within him, and he 
is fonder of his wealth, upon this account, 
than for all the other advantages it procures 
him. The poor man, on the contrary, is 
afhamed of his poverty. He feels that it 
either places him out of the fight of mankind, 
or, that, if they take any notice of him, they 
have, however, fcarce any fellow-feeling with 
the mifery and diftrefs which he fuffers. He 
is mortified upon both accounts ; for though 
to be overlooked, and to be difapproved of, are 
things entirely different, yet as obfcurity co- 
vers us from the daylight of honour and ap- 
probation, to feel that we are taken no no- 
tice of neceffarily damps the moft agreeable 
hope, and difappoints the moft ardent defire, 
of human nature. The poor man goes out 
and eon^s in unheeded, and when in the midft 
of a croud is in the fame obfcurity as if ihut 
up in his own hovel. Thofe humble cares 
and painful attentions which occupy thofe in 
his fituation, afford no amufement to the diffi- 
pated and the gay. They turn away their 
eyes from him, or if the extremity of his dif- 
trefs forces them to look at him, it is only to 
fplirn fo difagreeable an objeft from among 
theiiu The fortunate and the proud won- 
G 3 der 
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der at the infolence of human wretchednefs> 
that it fhould dare to prefent itfelf before 
thein, and with the loathfome afped of its 
mifery, prefume to difturb the ferenity of their 
happinefs. The man of rank and diftindion* 
on the contrary, is obferved by all the world. 
Every body is eager to look at him, and to* 
conceive, at leaft by fympathy, that joy and 
exultation with which his circumftances na- 
turally infpire him. His adions are the ob- 
jects of the public care. Scarce a word, 
fcarce a gefture, can fall from him that is al- 
together negledted. In a great aflembly he 
is the perfon upon whom all direft their 
eyes j it is upon him that their paffions feem 
all to wait with expectation, in order to re- 
ceive that movement and diredion which he 
fliall imprefs upon them ; and if his behavi- 
oijr is not altogether abfurd, he has, every 
moment, an opportunity of interefting man^ 
kind, and of rendering himfelf the obje£t of 
the obfervation and fellow-feeling of every 
body about him. It is this, which notwith-* 
ilanding the reftraint it impofes, notwith-* 
ftanding the lofs of liberty with which it is 
attended, renders greatnefs the object, of ^nvy, 
and compenfates, in the opinion of mankind, 
all that toil, all that anxiety, all thofe mortifi- 
cations which mull be uqdergone in the pur- 
fuit of it ; and what is of yet more confe- 
quence, all that leifure, all that eafe, all that 
carclefs fecurity, which ^re forfeited for ever 
by the acqiiifition. 

Whea 
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When we confider the condition of the 
great, in thofe delufivc colours in which the 
imagination is apt to paint it, it feems to be 
almoft the abftradt idea of a perfedt and hap- 
py ftate. It is the very ftate which, in all 
our waking dreams and idle reveries, we had 
fketched out to ourfelves as the final objeft 
of all our defires. We feel, therefore, a pe- 
culiar fympathy with the fatisfaftion of thofe 
who are in it. We favour all their inclina- 
tions, and forward all their wiflies. What 
pity, we think, that any thing fhould fpoil 
and corrupt fo agreeable a fituation ! We 
could even wifli them immortal ; and it feems 
hard to us, that death (hould at laft put an 
end to fuch perfeA enjoyment. It is cruel, 
we think in Nature, to compel them from 
their exalted ftations to that humble, but 
hofpitable home, which fhe has provided for 
all her children. Great King, live for ever! 
is the compliment, which, after the manner 
of eaftern adulation, we fhould readily make 
them, if experience did not teach us its ab-» 
furdity. >Every calamity that befals them, 
every injury that is done them, excites in the 
breaft of the fpedator ten times more com- 
panion and refentment than he would have 
felt, had theYame things happened to other 
men. It is the misfortunes of Kings only 
which afford the proper fubjedls for tragedy. 
They refemlle, in this refpedl, the misfor- 
tunes of lovers. Thofe two fituations are the 
chief which intereft us upon the theatre ; bc-^ 
Ci^ufe, in fpite of all that reafon and expe- 
O 4 riencc 
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rience can tell us to the contrary, the preju- 
dices of the imagination attach to thefe two 
ftates a happinefs fuperior to ^ny other. To 
difturb, or to put an end to fuch perfect en-r 
jbyment, feems to be the moft fttrocious of 
all injuries. The traitor who confpires againft 
the life of his monarch, is thought a greater 
jnonfter than any other murderer. All the 
innocent blood that was fhed in the civil wars, 
provoked lefs indignation than the death of 
Charles T. A ftranger to human nature, who 
faw the indifference of men about the mifery 
of their inferiors, and the regret and indig- 
nation which they feel for the misfortunes 
^nd fufferings of thofe ^bove them, would be 
apt to imagine, that pain muft be more agc-i 
nizing, and the convulfions of death more 
terrible to perfons of higher rank, than to thofe 
of meaner ftations, 

Upon this difpofitioa of mankindt to go 
along with all the paflions of the rich and the 
powerful, is founded the diftin^ion of ranks, 
and the order of fociety. Our obfequioufnefs 
to our fuperiors more frequently arifes from 
our admiration for the advantages of their 
iituation, than from any private expedtations 
of benefit from their good-will. Their bene- 
fits can extend but to a few ; but their for-? 
tunes intereft al moft every body. We are 
eager to affift them in compleating a fyilem 
of happinefs that approaches fo near to per- 
fedion ; and we defire to ferve them for their 
Qwn fake, without any other recorapcnfe but 
the vanity or the hoROur of ot)liging them, 

N^the? 
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Neither is our deference to their inclinations 
founded chiefly, or altogether, upon a regard 
to the utility of fuch fubmiffion, and to the 
order of fociety, which is beft fupported by 
it. Even when the order of fociety feems to 
require that we fliould oppofe them, we can 
hardly bring ourfelves to do it. That kings 
Arc the fervants of the people, to be obeyed, 
refitted, depofed, or puniftied, as the public 
conveniency may require, is the dodirine of 
reafon and philofophy ; but it is not the 
dodtrinc of Nature. Nature would teach us 
to fubmit to them, for their own fake, to 
tremble and bow down before their exalted 
ftation, to regard their fmile as a reward fuf- 
ficient to compenfate any fervices, and to dread 
their difpleafure, though no other evil was 
to f&llow fromi it, as the fevereft of all morti- 
fications. To treat them in any refpeft as 
men, to reafon and difpute with them upon 
ordinary occafions, requires fuch refolution, 
that there are few men whofe magnanimity 
can fupport them in it, unlefs they are like- 
wife afljfted by fanxiliarity and acquaintance. 
The ftrongeft motives, the moft furious paf- 
fions, fear, hatred, and refentment, are fcarce 
fufficjent to balance this natural difpofition 
to refpeft them : and their conduft muft, 
either juftly or unjuftly, have excited the 
higheft degree of all thofe paflions, before 
tft^iulk of the people can be brought to op- 
pofe them with violence, or to defire to fee 
them either punifhed or depofed. Evert when 
Jhe people hav? beeji brought this length, 

they 
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they are apt to relent every moment, and eafily 
relapfe into their habitual ftate of deference 
to thofe whom they have been accuftomed to 
look upon as their natural fuperiors. They 
cannot ftand the mortification of their mo- 
narch. Compaffion foon takes the place of 
refentment, they forget all paft provocations, 
their old principles of loyalty revive, and they 
run to rc-eftablifli the ruined authority of 
their old mailers, with the fame violence with 
which they had oppofed it. The death of 
Charles L brought about the Reftoration of 
the royal family. Compaffion for James IL 
when he was ieized by the populace in mak- 
ing his efcape on fliip-board, had almoft pre- 
vented the Revolution, and made it go on more 
heavily than before. 

Do the great feem infenfible of the eafy 
price at which they may acquire the public 
admiration; or do they feem to imagine that 
to them, as to other men, it muft be the pur- 
chafe either of fweat or of blood ? By what 
important accomplifhments is the young no- 
bleman inftruded to fupport the dignity of 
his rank, and to render himfclf worthy of 
that fuperiority over his fellow-citizens, to 
which the virtue of his anceftors had raifed 
them ? Is it by knowledge, by induftry, by 
patience, by felf-denial, or by virtue of any 
kind ? As all his words, as all his motions 
are attended to, he learns an habitual regard 
to every circumftance of ordinary behaviour, 
and ftudies to perform all thofe fmall duties 
with the moft cxad propriety. As he is 

confcious 
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confcious how much he is obferved, and how 
much mankind are difpofed to favour all his 
inclinatious, he adls, upon the moft indif- 
ferent occafions, with that freedom and ele- 
vation which the thought of this naturally in* 
fpires. His air, his manner, his deportment 
all mark that elegant and graceful fenfe of his 
own fuperiority, which thofe who are born 
to inferior ftations can hardly ever arrive at : 
thefe are the arts by which he propofes to 
make mankind more eafily fubmit to his au- 
thority, and to govern their inclinations ac- 
cording to his own pleafure : and in this he 
is feldom difappointcd. - Thefe arts, fup- 
ported by rank and preheminence, are, upon 
ordinary occafions, fufficient to govern the 
world. Lewis XIV. during the greater part 
of his reign, was regarded^ not only in France, 
but over all Europe, as the moft perfefl: mo- 
del of a great prince. But what were the 
talents and virtues by which he acquired this 
great reputation ? Was it by the fcrupulous 
and inflexible J uftice of all his undertakings^ 
by the immenie dangers and difGculties with 
which they were attended, or by the unwea- 
ried and unrelenting application with which 
he purfued them ? Was it by his extenfive 
knowledge, by his exquiiite judgment, or by 
his heroic valour ? It was by none of thefe 
qualities. But he was, firft of all, the moft 
powerful prince in Europe, and confequently 
held the higheft rank among kings ; and then, 
fays his hiftorian, " he furpaffed all his cour- 
^^ tjers m the gracefulnefs of hxB fliape, and 
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♦' the majeftic beauty of his features. The 
♦^ found of his voice, noble and affeftingf 
^' gained thofe hearts which his prefence in* 
*' timidated. He had a ftep and a deport-^ 
** ment which could fuit only him and his 
*^ rank, and which would have been ridi-- 
*^ culous in any other perfon. The embar- 
*' raflrnent which he occafioned to thofe who 
*' fpoke to him, flattered that fecret fatil- 
^* fadion with which he felt his own fupc- 
** riority. The old officer, who was coa- 
** founded and faultered in alking him a fa-- 
^' vour, and not being able to conclude his 
" difcourfe, iaid to him : Sir, your majefty, 
** I hope, will believe that I do not tremble 
" thus before your enemies : had no diffi- 
*' culty to obtain what he demanded/' Thefe 
frivolous accomplifhments, fupported by hia 
rank, and, no doubt too, by a degree of other 
talents and virtues, which feems^ however, 
not to have been much above mediocrity, efta- 
blifbed this prince in the efieem of his own 
age, and have drawn, even from pofterity, 
a good deal of refped for his memory. Com- 
pared with thefe,- in his own times, and in 
his owa prefence, no other virtue, it fcems, 
appeared, to have . any merit. Knowledgi^, 
induftry, valour, and beneficence, trembled, 
were abafced, and loft all dignity before 
them. 

But it is not by accomplifhments of this 
kind, that the man of inferior rank muft 
hope to diftinguifh himfelf. Politenefs is fo 
UQLUch the virtue of the great, that it will do 

little 



little honour to any body but themfelves. The 
coxcomb, who imitates their manner, and 
affects to be eminent by the fuperior propriety 
of his ordinary behaviour, is rewarded with 
a double (hare of contempt for his folly and 
prefumption. Why fhould the rhan, whom 
nobody thinks it worth while to look at, be 
very anxious about the manner in which he 
holds up his head, or difpofes of his arms 
while he wralks through a room ? He is oc- 
cupied furely with a very fuperfliious atten- 
tion, and with an attention too that mark« a 
fenfe of his own importance, which no other 
mortal can go along with. The moft perfedk 
modefty and plainnefs, joined to as much 
negligence as is confiftent with the re- 
fped due to the company, ought to be the 
chief chara£teriftic8 of the behaviour of a 
private man. If ever he hopes to diftinguifh 
himfelf, it muft be by more important vir- 
tues^ He muft acquire dependants to balance 
the dependants of the great, and he has no 
other fund to pay them from, but the labour 
of his body, and the activity of his mind. 
He muft cultivate thefe therefore : he muft 
acquire fuperior knowledge in his profeffion, 
and fuperior induftry in the exercife of it. He 
muft be patient in labour, refolute in danger, 
and firm in diftrefs. Thefe talents he muft 
bring into public view, by the difficulty, im-f 
portance, and, at the fame time, good judg- 
ment of his undertakings, and by the fevere 
and unrelenting application with which he 
purfues them. Probity and prudence, gene- 

• rofity 
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rofity and franknefs, muft charadlerize his 
behaviour upon all ordinary occafions ; and 
he muft, at the fame time, be forward to en- 
gage in all thofe fituations, in which it re*- 
q.uires the greateft talents and virtues to a€t 
with propriety, but in which the greateft ap- 
plaufe is to be acquired by thofe who can 
acquit themfelves with honour. With what 
impatience does the man of fpirit and ambi^ 
tion, who is deprefled by his fituation, look 
round for fome great opportunity to diftin- 
guifii himfelf ? No circumftances, which can 
afford this, appear to him undefirable. He 
even looks forward with fatisfadion to the 
profpe<3: of foreign wat, or civil diflenfion ; 
and, with fecret tranfport and delight, fees 
through all the confufion and bloodfhed which 
attend them, the probability of thofe wiftied 
for occafions prefenting themfelves, in which 
he may draw upon himfelf the attention and 
admiration of mankind. The man of rank 
and diftinftion, on the contrary, whofe whole 
glory confifts in the propriety of his ordinary 
behaviour, who is contented with the humble 
renown which this can afford him, and has 
no talents to acquire any other, is unwilling 
toffcrnbyrafs himfelf with what can be at- 
tended either with difficulty or diftrefs. To 
figure at a ball is his great triumph, and to 
fucceed in an intrigue of gallantry, his higheft 
exploit. He has an averfion to all public 
confufions, not from the love of mankind* 
for the great never look upon their inferiors 
%8 their fellow-creatures ; nor yet from want 

of 
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of courage, for in that he is feldom defec- 
tive ; but from a confcioufnefs that he pof- 
feffes none of the virtues which are required 
in fuch fituations, and that the public at- 
tention will certainly be drawn away from 
him by others. He may be willing to expofe 
himfclf to fome little danger, and to make a 
campaign when it happens to be the fafhion. 
But he fhudders with horror at the thought 
of any fituation which demands the continual 
and long exertion of patience* induftry, for- 
titude, and application of thought. Thefe 
virtues are hardly ever to be met with in men 
who are born to thofe high ftations. In all 
governments accordingly, even in monarchies, 
the highefl: oflBces are generally poflefled, and 
the whole detail of the adminiftration con- 
duced by men who were educated in the 
middle and inferior ranks of life, who have 
been carried forward by their own induftry 
and abilities, though loaded with the jealoufy, 
and oppofed by the refentment of all thofe 
who were born their fuperiors, and to whom 
the great, after having regarded them firft 
with contempt, and afterwards with envy, 
are at laft contented to truckle with the fame 
abje(9: meanncfs with which they defire that 
the reft of mankind ftiould behave to them- 
felves. 

It is the lofs of this eafy empire over the 
afFeftions of ^mankind which renders the fall 
from greatnefs fo infuppor table. When the 
family of the King of Macedon was led in 
triumph by Paulus iSEmilius, their misfor- 
tunes^ 
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tunes, it is faid, made them divide with theii* 
conqueror the attention of the Roman people. 
The fight of the royal children, Whofc tender 
age rendered them infenfible of their fitttationy 
ftruck the fpedatorsj amidft the public re-f 
joicings and profperity, with the tendefeil 
forrow and compaffion. The King appeared 
next in the proceffion ; and feeraed like onct 
confoimded and aftonifhed, and bereft of all 
fentiment, by the greatnefs of his calami-* 
ties. His friends and minifters followed af-» 
ter him. As they moved along^ they oftea 
caft their eyes upon their fallen fovereign^ 
and always burft into tears at the fight ; theit 
whole behaviour demonftrating that they 
thought not of their own misfortunes, but 
were occupied entirely by the fuperior great- 
nefs of his. The generous Romans, on the 
^contrary, beheld him with 4ifdain and indig- 
nation, and regarded as unworthy of all com- 
paflTion the man who could be fo mean-fpirit- 
ed as to bear to live under fuch calamities^ 
Yet what did thofe calamities amount to ? 
According to the greater part of hiftorians, he 
was to fpend the remainder of his days, un- 
der the protedion of a powerful and humane 
people, in a ftate which in itfelf ihould feem 
worthy pf envy, a ftate of plenty, eafc, lei-* 
fure, and fecurity, from which it was im- 
poflible for him even by his own folly to falL 
But he was no longer to be furrounded by 
that admiring mob of fools, flatterers, and 
dependants, who had formerly been aceuf-* 
tomed to attend upon all his motions* He 

was 
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was no longer to be gazed upon by multitudes * 
nor to have it in his power to render himfelf 
the object of their refpedl^ their gratitudCf 
their love, their admiration. The paffions 
of nations vsrere no longer to mould themfelves 
upon his inclinations. This was that infup- 
portable calamity which bereaved the King of 
all fentiment ; which made his friends forget 
their own misfortunes ; and which the Ro- 
man magnanimity could fcarce conceive how 
any man could be fo mean-fpirited as to bear 
to furvive. 

"Love, fays my Lord Rochfaucault, is 
•* commonly fucceeded by ambition ; but 
** ambition is hardly ever fucceeded by love/* 
That paffion, when once it has got entire pof-* 
feffion of the breaft, will admit neither a 
rival nor a fucceflbr. To thofe who have 
been accuftomed to the pofleffion, or even to 
the hope of public admiration, all other plea- 
fures ficken and decay. Of all the difcarded 
ftatefmen who for their own eafe have ftudi- 
ed to get the better of ambition, and to de- 
fpife thofe honours which they could no 
longer arrive at, how few have been able to 
fuccced ? The greater part have fpent their 
time in the moft liftlefs and infipid indolence» 
chagrined at the thoughts of their own in- 
iignificancy, incapable of being interefted in 
the occupations of private life, without en- 
joyment except when they talked of their for- 
mer greatnefs, and without fatisfa£tion except 
when they were employed in fome vain pro- 
ject to recover it. Are you in earneft rcfolved 
' H never 
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never to barter your liberty for the lordly fer- 
trtude of a Court, but to live free, fearleft^ 
and independent ? There fcems to be one 
way to continue in that virtuous refolution ; 
and perhaps but one. Never enter the place 
from whence fo few have been able to re- 
turn ; never come within the circle of ambi- 
tion ; nor ever bring yourfelf'into comparifon 
with thofe mafters of the earth who have al- 
ready engroffed the attention of half mankind 
before you. 

Of fuch mighty importance does it appear 
to be^ in the imaginatioftS of men, to ftand 
in that lituation which fets them moft in the 
view of general fympathy and attention. And 
thus, place, that great objedi which divides 
the wives of aldermen, is the end of half the 
labours of human life ; and is the paufe of all 
the tumult and buflle, all the rapine and in*» 
juflice, which avarice and ambition have in-^ 
troduced into this world. People of fenfe» 
it is faid, indeed defpife place ; that is, they 
defpiie fitting at the head of the table, and 
are indifferent who it is that is pointed out to 
the company by that frivolous circumflance, 
which the fmalleft advantage is capable of 
overbalancing. But rank, diftiniStiob, pre- 
eminence, no man defpifes, unlefs he is either 
raifed very much above, or funk very much 
below, the ordinary flandard of human na- 
ture ; unlefs he is either fo confirmed in wif-» 
dom and' real pHilofophy, as to be fatisfied that, 
while the propriety of his condud renders 
him the juft objed of approbation, it is of 

little 
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little confequence though he be neither at- 
tended to, nor approved of ; or fo habituated 
to the idea of his own meannefs, fo funk 
in flothful and fbttifh indifference, as entirely 
to^have forgot the deiire, and almoil the very 
wifh, for fuperiority. 



CHAP- m. 

Of the Jioical philofophy. 

HEN we examine in this manner into 
the ground of the different degrees 
oCr^iQatioa which mankind are apt to be- 
ilo^-'tipoa the different conditions of life, 
we: ftall find, that the exceffive preference, 
whidb they generally give to fome of them 
abovie others, is in a great meafure without 
any foundation. If to be able to adt with 
profMri^, and to render ourfelves the proper 
o\^(3^€i% of th$ approbation of mankind, be, as 
we have been endeavouring to fhow, what 
chiefly Kcommends to us one condition above 
aaqtl^eFy this may equally be attained in them 
all. -Th* nobleft propriety of condud may 
be Aipported in adverfity, as well as in pro- 
fperilty';- and though it is fomewhat more dif- 
feult in the firft, it is upon that very account 
more admirable. Perils and qii&fortunes are 
niot only the proper fchool of heroifm, they 
arc the only proper theatre which can exhibit 
its virtue to advantage,- and draw upon it the 
full applaufe of the world. The man, whofe 
H 2 whole 
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whole life has been one even and uninter- 
rupted courfe of profperity, who never braved 
any danger, who never encountered any dif- 
ficulty, w;ho never furmounted any diftrefs, 
can excite but an inferior degree of admira« 
tion. When poets and romance-writers en- 
deavour to invent a train of adventures, which 
fliall give the greateft luftre to thofe characters 
for whom they mean to intereft us, they are 
all of a diiFerent kind. They are rapid and 
fudden changes of fortune, fituations the moft 
apt to drive thofe who are in them to frenzy 
and diftradion, or to abjedl defpair j but in 
which their heroes a£t with fo much pro- 
priety, or at leaft with fo much fpirit and 
undaunted refolution, as ftill to command 
our efteem. Is not the unfortunate magna- 
nimity of Cato, Brutus, and Leonidasi as 
much the object of admiration, as that of the 
fuccefsful Caefar or Alexander ? To a gene- 
rous mind, therefore, ought it not to be as 
much the objed: of envy ? If a more dazzling 
fplendor feems to attend the fortunes of fuc- 
cefsful conquerors,; it is becaufe they join 
together the advantages of both fituations, 
the luftre of profperity to the high admira- 
tion which is excited by dangers encountered, 
and difficulties furmounted, with intrepidity 
and valourr 

It was upon this account that, according 
to the ftoical philofophy, to a wife man ^11-^ 
the difierent conditions of life were equal. 
Nature, they faid, had recommended fome 
objedls to our .choice, and others to our dif- 

approbation. 
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approbation. Our primary appetites dircded 
us to the purfuit of health, ftrength, eafe, 
and perfedion, in all the qualities of mind 
and body ; and of whatever could promote or 
fecure thefe, riches, power, authority : and 
the fame original principle taught us to avoid 
the contrary. But in chufing or rejeding, in 
preferring or poftponing, thofe firft objeds 
of original appetite and averfion, Nature had 
likewife taught us, that there was a certain 
order, propriety, and grace, to-be obfcrvcd, 
of infinitely greater confequence to happinefs 
and perfection, than the attainment of thofe 
objects themfelves. The objeds of our pri- 
mary appetites or averfions were to be purfued 
or avoided, chiefly becaufe a regard to this 
grace and propriety required fuch condud. 
In direding all our adions according to thefe, 
confided the happinefs and glory of human 
nature. In departing from thofe rules which 
they prefcribed to us, its greateft wretched- 
nefs and mod complete depravity. The out- 
ward appearance of this order and propriety 
was indeed more eafily maintained in fome 
circumftances than in others. To a fool, how- 
ever, to one whofe paffions were fubjeded to 
no proper controul, to ad with real grace and 
propriety, was equally impoffible in every 
lituation. Though the giddy multitude 
might admire him; though his vanity might 
fometimes be elated by their ignorant praifes 
into fom^thing that refembled felf-approba- 
tion, yet ftill when he turned his view lo 
what p^fled within his own breaft, he was 
H 3 fecrctly 
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fccretly confcious to himfelf of the abfurdity 
and meannefs of all his motives, and inwardly 
blufhed and trembled at the thoughts of tkc 
contempt which he knew he deferved, apd 
which mankind would certainly beftow upon 
him if they faw his condudlin the light in which 
in his own heart he was obliged to regard it. 
To a wife man, on the contrary, to one whqfe 
paffions were all brought under perfeQ: fu^ 
jedion to the ruling principles of his nature, 
to reafon and the love of propriety, to aft fo 
as to deferve approbation was equally eaiy 
upon all occafions. Was he in profperity, he 
returned thanks to Jupiter for having join-p 
cd him with circumftances which were eafily 
maftered, and in which there was little tempt- 
ation to do wrong. Was he in adverfitj, 
he equally returned thanks to the direc- 
tor of this fpedacle of human life, for having 
oppdfed to him a vigorous athlete, over whom, 
though the conteft was likely to be naore 
violent, the victory was more glorious, a^d 
equally certain. Can there be any {hamejin 
that diftrefs which is brought upon us without 
any fault of our own, and in which we be- 
have with perfect propriety? There can 
therefore, be no evil, but, on the contrary, 
the greateft good and advantage. A brave 
man exults in thofe dangers, in which, from 
no rafhnefs of his own, his fortune hasi ixi- 
volved him. They afford an opportunity of 
exercifing that heroic intrepidity, whofe ex-* 
crtion gives the exalted delight which flows 
from the confcioufnefs of fuperior propriety 

and 
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and deferved admiration. One who is mafter 
of all his exercifes has no avcrfion to meafure 
his ftrength and adivity with the ftrongeft. 
-And in the fame manner, one who is mafter 
of all his paffions, does not dread any cir- 
cumftances in which the fuperintendant 
of the univerfe may think proper to place 
him. The bounty of that Divine Being ha3 
provided him with virtues which render him 
fuperior to every fituation. If it is pleafure, 
he has temperance to refrain from it j if it is 
jpain, he has conftancy to bear it; if it is 
canger or death, he has magnanimity and for- 
titude to defpife it. He never complains pf 
the deftiny of providence, nor thinks the 
univerfe in confufion when he is out of order. 
He does not look upon himfelfj according to 
what felf-love would fuggeft, as a whole^ 
feparated and detached from every other part 
of nature, to be taken care of by itfelif, and 
for itfelf. He regards himfelf in the light \n 
which he imagines the great' Genius of hu-- 
man nature, and of the world, regards him. 
He enters, if I may fay fo, into the fenti'^ 
xnents of that Divine Being, and confiders 
himfelf as an atom, a particle, of an immeafe 
and infinite fyftem, which muft, and ought 
to be difpofed of, according to the conveni- 
ency of the whole. Affured of the vvifdom 
which direds all the events of human life, 
whatever lot befalls him, he accepts it with 
joy, fatisfied that, if he had known all the 
connexions and dependencies of the different 
H 4 parts 
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parts of the univerfe, it is the very lot which 
he himfclf would have wiflied for. If it is 
life, he is contented to live : and if it is deaths 
as Nature muft have no further occafion for 
his prefence here, he willingly goes where 
he is appointed. I accept, faid a ftoical phi- 
lofopher, with equal joy and fatisfadion^ what- 
ever fortune can befal me. Riches or po- 
verty, pleafure or pain, health or iicknefe, 
all is alike : nor would I defire that the gods 
Ihould in any refped change my deftination. 
If I was to afk of them any thing, beyond 
what their bounty has already beftowed, it 
fhould be that they would inform me before- 
hand what it was their pleafure fhould be 
done with me, that I might of my own ac- 
cord place myfelf in this fituation, and de- 
monftrate the chearfulnefs with which I em- 
braced their allotment. If 1 am going to 
fail, fays Epidetus, I chufe the beft,fhip, and 
the beft pilot, and I wait for the faireft weather 
that my circumftances and duty will allow. 
Prudence and propriety, the principles which 
the gods have given me for the diredion of 
my condud, require this of me ; but they 
require no more : and if, notwithftanding, a 
ftorm arifes, which neither the ftrengtb of 
the veflel, nor the Ikill of the pilot are likely 
to withftand, I give myfelf no trouble about 
the confequence. All that I had to do, is 
done already. The diredors of my condud 
never command me to be miferable, to be 
anxious, defponding, or afraid. Whether wc 
3 ^^e 
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ate to be drowned, or to come to a harbour, is 
the bufinefs of Jupiter, not mine. I leave it 
entirely to his determination, nor ever break 
my reft with corifidering which way he is likely 
to decide it, but receive whatever comes with 
equal indifference and fecurity. 

Such was the philofophy of the ftoics ; a 
philofophy which affords the noblefl leflfons 
of magnanimity, is the befl fchool of heroes 
and patriots, and to the greater part of whofe 
precepts there can be no other objed:ion, ex- 
cept that honourable one, that they teach us 
to aim at a perfection altogether beyond the 
reach of human niature. 1 Ihall not at prefent 
ftop to examine it. I fhall only obferve, in 
confirmation of what has formerly been faid, 
that the mofl dreadful calamities are not al- 
ways thofe which it is mofl difficult to fup- 
p<j)rt. It is often more mortifying to ap* 
pear in publick, under fmall difaflers, than 
tinder great misfortunes. The firft excite no 
fympathy ; but the fecond, though they may 
excite none that approaches to the anguifh of 
the fufFerer, call forth, however, a very lively 
eompaffion. The fentiments of the fpedlators 
are, in this laft cafe, therefore, lefs wide of 
thofe of the fufFerer, and their imperfect fel- 
low-feeling lends him fbme affiflance in fup- 
porting his mifery. Before a gay afifembly^ 
a gentleman would be more mortified to ap- 
pear covered with filth and rags than with 
blood and wounds. This laft fituation would 
intereft their pity ; the other would provoke 

their 
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their laUght^r. The judge who orders a cri^ 
olinal to be fet In the pillory* difhonours hijEn 
iliore than if he had condemned him to the 
feaffbld* The great prince, who, fome years 
agb^ caned a general officer at the head of l^s 
army, difgraced him irrecoverably. The 
punifliMent would have been much lefs had 
he fhot him through the body. By the laws 
ef honour^ to ftrike with a cane diihonoqtv, 
to ftrike with a fword does not, for an obvi- 
o]a» jreafon. Thofe {lighter punifhmients 
when i»fli<aed on a gentleman, to whom d^f- 
hon6ur is the greateft of all evils, come to he 
regarded amotig a humane and generous pep- 
ple» as th« moft dreadful of any. With, re- 
gard to perfons of that rank, therefore, ttcy 
are Qniyerfally laid aiide, and the law, wHile 
it t^kes theiir life upon many occafions, r^- 
fpeds their honour upon almoft all. To 
fcoterge a perfori of quality, or to fet him in 
the pillory, upon account of any crime what- 
ever, is a brutality of which no European ^o« 
verittaenty except that of Ruffia, is capahlew 

A- brave man is not rendered contemptible 
by being bifought to the fcafFold ; he is, by 
being fet in the pillory. His behaviour in 
the one fituation may gain him univerfal ef* 
teem and admiration. No behaviour in the 
other can render him agreeable* The Cyxor 
pathy of the fpedators fupports him in the 
one cafe, and faves him from that fhame* that 
confcioufne& that hid mifery is felt by him- 
iblf only, which is of all fentimeat$ the m^qfl: 

unfup- 
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unfupportablc. There is no fympaithy in 
the other; or, if there is any, it is not 
with his pain. Which is a trifle, but with his 
cpnfcioufnefs of the want of fympathy with 
which this pain is attended. It is with his 
fhame, not with his forrow. Thofe who 
pity him, blufli and hang down their heads 
for him. He droops in the fame manner, and 
feels himfelf irrecoverably degraded by the 
punifhment, though not by the crime. The 
man, on the contrary, who dies with refo- 
Intion, as he is naturally regarded with the 
ereft afpedt of efl:eem and approbation, fo he 
wears himfelf the fame undaunted counte- 
nance ; and, if the crime does not deprive 
him of the refpedl of others, the punifliment 
never will. He .has no fufpicion that his 
lituation is the object of contempt or derifion 
to any body, and he can, with propriety, af- 
fume the air, not only of perfeft ferenity, but 
of triumph and exultation. 

** Great dangers, fays the Cardinal de 
** Retz, have their charms, becaufe there is 
*^ fome glory to be got, even when we mif- 
** carry. But moderate dangers have no- 
•* thing but what is horrible, becaufe the lofs 
*• of reputation always attends the want of 
•^ fuccefs.'' His maxim has the fame founda- 
tion with what we have been juft now ob- 
ferving with regard to punifhments. 

Human virtue is fuperior to pain, to po- 
verty, to danger, and to death ; nor does it 
even require its utmoft efforts to defpife them. 

But 
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But to have its mifery expofed to infult and 
derifion, to be led in triumph, to be fet up 
for the hand of fcorn to point at, is a iitua- 
tion in which its conftancy is much more apt 
to fail. Compared with the contempt of 
mankind, all other evils are eafily fupported* 



PART 



PART II. 

Of Merit and Demerit; or, of 
the Objeds of Reward and 

Punishment. 

Confiftlng of three Sections. 

SECTION I. 

Of the fenfe of merit and demerit. 

INTRO DUCTION^ 

THERE is another fet of qualities a- 
fcribed to the a&ions and condud of 
mankind, diftinO; from their propriety or im- 
propriety, their decency or ungracefulnels, 
and which are the objeds of a diftind fpecies 
of approbation and difapprobation. Thefe are 
merit and demerit, the qualities of deferving 
reward, and of deferving punifhment. 

It has already been obferved, that the fen- 
timent or afFedion of the heart, from which 
any adion proceeds, and upon which its whole 
virtue or vice depends, may be confidered 
under two different afpeds, or in two different 
relations : firfl, in relation to the caufe or 
objed which excites itj and, fecondly, in 

relation 
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relation to the end which it propofes, or to 
the effect which it tends to produce: that 
upon the fuitablenefs or unfuitablenefs, upon 
the proportion or difproportion, which th? 
aflFeSion feems to bear to the caufe or objedt 
which excites it, depends the propriety or 
impropriety, the decency or uogracefulnefs 
of the confequent adion ; and that upon the 
beneficial or hurtful efFefts which the aflPec* 
tion propofes or tends to produce, depends 
the merit or demerit, the good or ill defert 
of the adion to which it gives occafion^ 
Wherein confifts our fenfe of the propriety 
or impropriety of a<aions, has been explained 
in the former part of this difcourfe. We 
come now to confider, wherein confifts that 
of theur good or ill defert. 
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T^at 'whatever appears ta be the proper oljeH 
of gratitude^ appears to deferue reward; and 
that^ in the fame manner^ whatever appears 
to be the proper objeSi of refentment^ appears 
to deferve puntfhment. 

TO us, therefore, that a<aion muft ap- 
pear to deferve reward, which appears 
to be the proper and approved objed of that 
fentiment, which moft immediately and di- 
rjedly prompts us to reward, or tp do good 
to another. And in the fame manner, that 
adion muft appear to deferve punifhment, 
2 which 
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which appears to be the proper and approved 
objefl: of that fentiment which moft imme-* 
diately and diredly prompts us to punifhi or 
to inflia evil upon another. 

The fentiment which fnoft immediately and 
diredly prompts us to reward, is gratitude j 
that which moft immediately and iixeSAj 
prompts us to punifh, is refentment. 

To us, therefore, that adion muft appear 
to deferve reward, which appears to be the 
proper and approved objedi of gratitude j as, 
on the other hand, that a&ion muft appear to 
deferve punifliment, which appears to be the 
proper and approved objedk of refentment. 

To reward, is to recompenfe, to remune- 
rate, to return good for good received. To 
punilh, too, is to recompenfe, to remunerate, 
though in a different manner ; it is to return 
evil for evil that has been done. 

There are fome other pafEons, befidcs 
gratitude and refentment, which intereft us 
in the happinefs or mifery of others ; but 
there are none which fo diredly excite us to 
be the inftruments of either. The love and 
efteem which grow upon acquaintance and 
habitual approbation^ neceifarily lead us to 
be pleafed with the good fortune of the man 
who is the objed of fuch agreeable emotions, 
and cpnfequently, to be willing to lend a 
hand to promote it. Our love, however, is 
fully fatisfied, though his good fortune ihould 
be brought about without our affiftance. All 
that this paffion defires is to fee him happy, 
without regarding who was the author of his 

profperity. 
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profperity. But gratitude is not to be fatif- 
£ed in this manner. If the perfon to whom, 
•we owe many obligations, is made happy 
without our affiftance, though it pleafcs our 
love, it does not content our gratitude. Till 
we have recompenfed him, till we ourfelves 
liave been inftrumental in promoting his hap- 
pinefs, we feel ourfelves ftill loaded with that 
debt which his paA fervices have laid upon 
us. 

The hatred and diflike, in the fame man* 
fier, which grow upon habitual difapproba- 
tion, would often lead us to take a malicious 
pleafure in the misfortune of the man whc^ 
condud: and character excite fo painful a paP- 
fion. But though diflike and hatred harden 
us againft all fympathy, and fometimes dif- 
pofe us even to rejoice at the diflrefs of ano- 
ther, yet, if there is no refentment in the 
cafe, if neither we nor our friends have re- 
ceived any great perfonal prpvocation, thefe 
paflions would not naturally lead us to wiih 
to be inftrumental in bringing it about. Tho* 
we could fear no punifhment in confequence 
of our having had fbme hand in it, we would 
rather that it fhould happen by other means. 
To one under the dominion of violent hatred 
It would be agreeable, perhaps, to hear, that 
the perfon whom he abhorred and detefted 
was killed by fome accident. But if he had 
the leaft fpark of juftice, which, though this 
paflion is not very favourable to virtue, he 
might ftill have, it would hurt him excef- 
fively to have been himfelf, even without 

defign. 
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dfeiign, the ocdafion of this misfortune. Much 
more would the very thought of voluntarily 
contributing to it fhodk him beyond all mea- 
fure. He would rejedl with horror even the 
imagination of fo execrable a defign; and if 
he eould imagine himfelf capable df fuch an 
enormity, he would begin to regjlrd himfelf 
in the fame odious light in which he had 
confidered the perfon who was the obje<a of 
his diflike. But it is quite otherwife with 
refentment : if the perfon who had done us 
Ibme great injury, who had murdered our 
father or our brother, for example, fhould 
fooii afterwards die of a fever, or even be 
brought to the fcafFoId upon account of fome 
other crime, though it might footh our ha- 
tred, it would not fully gratify our refent- 
ment. Refentment would prompt us to de- 
iire^ not only that he fhould be puniflied, but 
that he fhould be punifhed by our means, and 
upon account of that particular injury which he 
had done to us. Refentment cannot be fully 
gratified, unlefs the offender is not only made 
to grieve in his turn, but to grieve for that par- 
ticular wrong which we have fuffered from him. 
He mufl be made to repent and be forry for 
this very afltion, that others, through fear of 
the like punifhment, may be terrified from 
being guilty of the like offencTe. The natu- 
ral gratification of this paflion tends, of its 
owti accotd, to produce all the political ends 
of punifhment j the corredion of the crimi- 
nal, and the example to the public. 

I Gratitude 
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.Gntitiide and r^fentflqient, ther^fbrey are 
the fentiments which mpft immediately and 
dircftly prompt to.rcwjard and to punilbu To 
U8, therefore, he muft appear to deferve re- 
ward, wjio appears to be the proper and ap- 
proved objeft of gratitude ; and he to deferve 
punifhment^ who appears^ to be that of reient** 
ment. 

CHAP. 11. 

Of the proper objects of gratitude and refentment. 

TO be the proper and approved obje^ 
either of gratitude or refentment, can 
mean nothing but to be the obje<a of that 
gratitude, and of that refentment, which na^ 
turally feems proper, and is approved of. 

But thefe, as well as all the other paffions 
of human nature, feem proper and are ap- 
proved of, when the heart of every impartial 
fpeftator entirely fympathizes with them, 
when every indiflFerent by-ftander entirely 
enters into, and goes along with them. 

He, therefore, appears to deferve reward, 
who, to fome perfon or perfons, is the na- 
tural objed pf a gratitude which every human 
heart is difpofed to beat time to, and thereby 
applaud : and he, on the other hand, appears 
to deferve puniihment, who in the fame 
manner is to fome perfon or perfons the natu- 
ral objed of a refentment which the breaft of 
every reafonable man is ready to adopt and 
fympathize with. To us, furely, that adion 

mu(^ 
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muft appear to deferve reward, which every 
body who knows of it would wifli to reward, 
and therefore delights to fee rewarded : ahd 
that action muft as furely appear to deferve 
punifhtnent, which every body who hears of 
it is angry with, and upon that account re- 
joices to fee punifhed. 

I. As we fympathize with the joy of our 
companions when in profperity, fo we join 
with them in the complacency and fatisfac- 
tion with which they naturally regard what- 
ever is the caufe of their good fortune. We 
enter into the love and affedlion which they 
conceive for it, and begin to love it too. We 
ihould be fbrry for their fakes if it was de- 
ftroyed, or even if it was placed at too great a 
diftance from them, and out of the reach of 
their care and protection, though they (hould 
lofc nothing by its abfence except the pleafure 
of feeing it. If it is man who has thus been 
the fortunate inftrument of the happinefs of 
his brethren, this is ftill more peculiarly the 
cafe. When we fee one man affifted, pro- 
te<9:ed, relieved by another, our fympathy 
with the joy of the perfon who receives 
the benefit ferves only to animate our 
fellow-feeling with his gratitude towards 
him who beftows it. When we look upon 
the perfon who is the caufe of his pleafure 
with the eyes with which we imagine he muft 
look upon him, his benefador feems to ftand 
before us in the moft engaging and ami- 
able light. We readily therefore fympathize 
with the grateful affe<3;ion which he conceives 
I 2 for 
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pathy with the imaginary refentment of the 
{lain. And with regards at leaft, to this 
moft dreadful of all crimes, Nature, antecedent 
to all refledions upon the utility of punifti- 
ment, has in this manner ftamped upon the 
human heart, in the ftrongeft and moft inde- 
lible characters, an immediate and inftijnflive 
approbation of the facred and neceflary law 
of retaliation. 



CHAP. m. 

That where there is no approbation of the con-^ 
duSi oftheperfon who confers the benefit^ there 
is little fympathy with the gratitude of him 
nvho receives it : and thaty on the contf^ary^ 
"where there is no difapprobation of the motives 
oftheperfonwho does the mif chief there is 
no fort of fympathy with the^ refentment of 
him whofuffers it. 

IT is to be obfervcd, however, that, how 
beneficial focver on the one hand, or how 
hurtful foever en the other, the adions or 
intentions of the perfon who ads may havC^ 
been to the perfon who is, if I may fay fb, 
aded upon, yet if in the one cafe there ap- 
pears to have been no propriety in the mo- 
tives of the agents if we cannot enter into- 
the afFedions which influenced his condud, 
we have little fympathy with the gratitude of 
the perfon who receives the benefit : or if, ia 
die other cafCf there appears to havc^ beenno 

impropriety 
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impropriety in the motives <^ the agent, if, 
on the contrary, the afFe^ons which influ*- 
enced his condud are fuch as we muft ne- 
ceflarily enter into, we- can have no fort of 
fympathy with the relentment of the perfon 
who fuffers. Littk gratitude feeins due in 
the one cafe, and all fort of refentment feems 
unjuft in the otheri The one a^on feems 
to merit little reward, the other to deferve 
no putiifhrnent. 

1. Firft^ I fey, that wherever we cannot 
fympathize with the ^ffe^ons of the agentt 
wherever there feems to be no propriety in 
the motives which influenced his condu£fcf 
we are lefs difpofed to enter into the gratitude 
of the perfon who received the benefit of his 
addons. A very fmall return feems du^ to 
that fooliflb and profufe getterofity which con* 
fers the greateft benefits from the moil trivial 
motives, and gives an eftate to a man merely 
becaufe his name and firname happen to be 
the fame with thofe of the giver. Such fer- 
vices do not feem .to demand any propor- 
tionable recompenfe. Our contempt for the 
folly of the agent hinders us from thoroughly 
entering into the gratitude of the perfon to 
whom the good office has been done. His 
benefa^flor feems unworthy of it. As when 
we place ourfelves in the fituation of the perr 
fon obliged, we feel that we could conceive 
no great reverence for fuch a benefador, we 
eafily abfolve him from a great deal of that 
fubmifliiee veneration and efteem which we 
ihould think due' to a lyiore refpe^ble cha« 
I 4 raaerjj 
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rader; and provided he always treats his 
weak friend with kindnefs and humanityt 
we are willing to excufe him from many at-r 
tentions and regards which we fhould dc- 
l&and to a worthier patron. Thofe Princes^ 
who have heaped, with the grcateft profufion> 
wealth, power, and honours, upon their fa- 
vourites, have feldoip excited that degree of 
attachment to their perfoi>.s which, has often 
been experienced by thofe who were mors 
frugal of their favours. The well-natured, 
]>ut injudicious prodigality of James the Firft 
of Great Britain feems to have attached.no 
body to his perfon; and that Prince, npt- 
withftanding his focial and harmlefs difpofi- 
tion, appears to have lived and died without 
a friend. The whole gentry and nobility of 
England expofed their lives and fortunes in 
ihc caufe of his more frugal and diftinguifti- 
ing fon, notwithftanding the coldnefs ai^d 
diftant feverity of his ordinary depprtment. 

2. Secondly, I fay, That wherever the con* 
dii^ of the agent appears to have been enr 
tirely direfted by motives and afFedions which 
we thoroughly enter into and approve of, we 
can have no fort of fympathy with the refent- 
jncnt of the fufFerer, how great foever the 
piifchief which piay have been done to him. 
When^ two people quarrel, if we take part 
with, and entirely adopt the refentnjeiit of one 
of them, it is impoffible thfit we fhould en- 
ter into that of the other. Our fympathy 
with the perfon whofe motives we go along 
yftl), and wjiprp therefpye we look ijpon as 
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in the right, cannot but harden us againft all 
fellow-feeling with the other, whom we ne-* 
jceffarily regard as in the wrong. Whatever 
this laft, therefore, may have fuffered, while 
it is no more than what we ourfelves fhould 
have wished him to fufFer, while it is no 
more than what our own fympathetic indig-* 
nation would have prompted us to inflid: upoa^ 
him, it cannot either difpleafe or provoke 
ms. When an inhuman murderer is brought 
to the fcafFold, though we have fome com* 
pafiion for his mifery, we can have no fort of 
fellow-feeling with his refentment, if he 
ihould be fo abfurdas to exprefs any againft 
either his profecutor or his judge. The pa-^^ 
|:ural tendency of their juft indignation againft 
fb vile a criminal is indeed the moil fatal and 
ruinous to him. But it is impoffible that we 
f|iould be difpleafed with the tendency of a> 
fentiment, which, when we bring the cafe 
home to ourfelveS| we feel that we cannot 
<4void adopting. 

G H A P. IV. 

Recapitulation 0/ the foregoing chapters, 

I. \T7E do not, therefore, thoroughly 
VV and heartily fympathize with the 
gratitude of one man towards another, merely 
becaufe thi$ other has b^en the caufe of his 
good fortune^ unlefs he has been the caufe of 
\t from motives which we entirely go along . 
^jjlj. Our t^eart miift adopt the principles 

of 
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df' the agent, and go along with all the af-i 
fieflions which influenced his condud, bcforiS^ 
it can entirely fympathize with, and beat tiihe 
to^ the gratitude of the perfon who has been 
Hnefited by his actions. If in the coridu£b 
of the benefkftor there appears to have beeift 
no propriety, how beneficial foever its effeds, 
it does not feem to demand, or neceffarily to 
zcquire, any proportionable recompenfe. 

But when to the beneficent tendency of 
the ad;ion is joined the propriety of the af- 
fb£tion from which it proceeds, when we 
entirely fympathize and go along with the 
xiknives of the agent, the love which we con- 
ceive for him upon his own account, enhancelpp 
atid enlivens our fellow-feeling with the gra- 
titude of thofe vvho owe their profperity ta 
his good conduft. His adtions feem theri to 
demand, and, if I may fay fo, to call aloqd^ 
fiDT a proportionable recqmpenfe. We then en- 
tirely enter into that gratitude which prompts. 
to beftow it. The benefador fee'ms theti-to 
be the proper object of reward, whelni we 
thus entirely fympathize with, and approve 
of, that fentiment which prompts to reward 
him. When v?e approve of^ an3 go along 
with, the aflFedion from which the adion 
jHTbceeds, v^re muft neceffarily approve of the 
aifiion, and regard the perfon towards whom 
it is direded as its proper and fuitable objed. 

3* Iti the fame manner, we pannot at all 
fympathize with the refentment of one* mart' 
9gainfl: another, merely becaufe this other 
bas been the caufe of his misfoitunes uolefs 

he 
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he has been the caufe of it from motives 
which we cannot enter into. Before we can 
adopt the refentment of the fuflPerer, we muft 
difapprove of the motives of the agent, and 
feel that our heart renounces all fympathy 
with the afFefliions which influenced his con- 
du^. If there appears to have been no im* 
propriety in thefe, how fatal foever the ten- 
dency of the adion which proceeds from them 
to thofe againfl whom it is direded^ it does 
not feem to defervc any punifhment, or to be' 
the proper objed of any refentment. 

But when to the hurtfulnefs of the adHoil' 
is joined the impropriety of the afFediion 
from whence it proceeds, when our heart 
rejeds with abhorrence all fellow-feeling with 
the motives of the agent, we then heartily 
and entirely fympathize with the refentment 
of the fufFerer. Such actions feem then to 
deferve, and, if I miy fay fo, to call aloud 
for, a proportionable puniihment; and we 
entirely enter into, and thereby approve of, 
that refentment which prompts to inflia it* 
, The offender neceffarily feems then to be the 
proper objedt of puniftiment, when we thus 
entirely fympatjiize with, and thereby approve 
of, that fentiment which prompts to punifli. 
In this cafe tooj when we approve, aiid go 
along with, the affedion from which the 
adion proceeds, we muft neceflarily approve 
of the adion, and regard the perfon agaiixft 
whom it is directed, as its proper and fuitable 
objed. 

CHAP. 
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df the agent, and go along with all the af- 
fieflions which influenced his condud, before 
it can entirely fympathize with, and beat tiihe 
tCH the gratitude of the perfon who has been 
Umefited by his actions. If in the coridudb' 
of the benefkftor there appears to have been 
no propriety, how beneficial foever its effeds, 
it does not feem to demand, or neceffarily to^ 
ztquire, any proportionable recompenfe. 

But when to the beneficent tendency df 
the ad;ion is joined the propriety of the af- 
fbftion from which it proceeds, when we 
entirely fympathize and go along with the 
liiotives of the agent, the love which we cod^ 
ceive for him upon his own account, enhance^/ 
and enlivens our fellow-feeling with the la- 
titude of thofe who owe their profperity td 
his good conduct. His adlions'feem theii to 
demand, and, if I may fay fo, to call aloud 
for a proportionable recqmpenfe. We then en- 
tirely enter into that gratitude which prompts, 
to beftow it. The benefador Teems theti-to 
be the proper objedt of reward, wh^ we 
thus entirely fympathize with, and approve 
of, that fentiment which prompts to reward 
him. When we approve of, an3 go along 
with, the aflFedion from which the adion 
prbceeds, v^re muft neceffarily approve of the 
adion, and regard the perfon towards whom 
it is direded as its proper and fuitable objed. 

3* In the fame manner, we pannot at aH' 
fympathize with the refentment of one* mad;^ 
9gainfl: another, merely becaufe this other* 
bas been the caufe of his misfdrtudCs unlefs- 
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he has been the caufe of it from motives 
which we cannot enter into. Before we can 
adopt the refentment of the fuflPerer, we muft 
difapprove of the motives of the agent, and 
feel that our heart renounces all fympathy 
with the afFedions which influenced his con- 
duifl. If there appears to have been no im* 
propriety in thefe, how fatal foever the ten- 
dency of the adion which proceeds from them 
to thofe againfl whom it is dirededf it does 
not feem to deferve any punifhment, or to be' 
the proper objed of any refentment. 

But when to the hurtfulnefs of the adHoil' 
is joined the impropriety of the afFediion 
from whence it proceeds, when our heart 
rejeds with abhorrence all fellow-feeling with 
the motives of the agent, we then heartily 
and entirely fympathize with the refentment 
of the fufFerer. Such actions feem then to 
deferve, and| if I msiy fay fo, to call aloud 
for, a proportionable punifhment; and we 
entirely enter into, and thereby approve of, 
that refentment which prompts to inflia it* 
, The offender neceffarily feems then to be the 
proper objedt of punifhment, when we thus 
entirely fympatjiize with, and thereby approve 
of, that fentiment which prompts to punifh. 
In this cafe tooj when we approve, and go 
along with, the aflFedion from which the 
a^ion proceeds, we muft neceflarily approve 
of the a^on, and regard the perfon agaiixft 
whom it is dire£ted^ as its proper and fuitable 
objed. 

CHAP. 
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C H A P. V. 

The analyfts of the fenfe of merit and demerit. 

I. A S our fenfe, therefore, of the pro- 
XjL piiety of condudl arifes from what 
I fliall call a diredt fympathy with the aflFec* 
tions and motives of the perfon who adls, fo 
our fenfe of its merit arifes from what I fhall 
call an indireft fympathy with the gratitude 
of the perfon who is, if I may fay fo, aded 
upon. 

As wc cannot indeed enter thoroughly into 
the gratitude of the perfon who receives the 
benefit, tinlefs we beforehand approve of the 
motives of the benefador, fo, upon this ac- 
count, the fenfe of merit feems to be a com- 
pounded fcntiment, and to be made up of 
two dlftinft emotions ; a direct fympathy with 
the fentiments of the agent, and an indireft 
fympathy with the gratitude of thofe who 
receive the benefit of his adtions. 

We may, upon many different occafions, 
plainly diflinguifli thofe two different emo* 
tipn$ combining and uniting together in our 
fenfe of the good defert of a particular cha- 
rzSctx or adion. When we read in hiflory 
concerning adlions of proper and beneficent 
greatnefs of mind, how eagerly do we enter 
into fuch defigns ? How much are we ani- 
mated by that high-fpirited generofity which 
direds them ? How keen are we for their 

fuccefs I 
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fuccefs ? How grieved at their difappoint- 
ment ? In imagination we become the very 
perfon whofe actions are reprefented to us : 
we tranfport ourfelves in fancy to the fcenes 
of thofe diftant and forgotten adventureSf and 
imagine ourfelves ading the part of a Scipio 
or a Camillus, a Timoleon or an Ariflides. 
So far our fentiments are founded upon the 
direfl: fympathy with the perfon who a£l8. 
Nor is the indirect fympathy with thqfe who 
receive the benefit of fuch anions lefs fenfibly 
felt. Whenever we place ourfelves in the 
fituation of thefe laft, with what warm and 
affedionate fellow-feeling do we enter into 
their gratitude towards thofe who ferved them 
fo eflentially ? We embrace, as it were, their 
benefador along with them. Our heart rea- 
dily fympathizes with the higheft tranfports of 
their grateful afFedion. No honours, no re- 
wards, we tliink) can be too great for them 
to beftow upon him. When they make this 
proper return for his fervices, we heartily ap- 
plaud and go along with them ; but are fhock* 
ed beyond all meafure, if by their condud 
they appear to have little fenfe of the obli- 
gations conferred upon them. Our whole 
fenfe, in ihort, of {he merit and good defert 
of fuch adions, of the propriety and fitneis 
of recompenfing them, and making the per- 
fon who performed them rejoice in his turn, 
arifes from the Sympathetic emotions of grati- 
tude and love, with which, wh^n we l?ring 
home to our own breaft the (ituation of thofe 
principally concerned, we feel ourfelves na- 
turally 
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-turally tranfported towards the man who 
cordd afl: with fuch proper and noble bene- 
ficence. 

2. In the fame manner as our fenfe of the 
impropriety of condud: arifes from a want of 
fympathy, or from a dired antipathy to the 
affedions and niotives of the agent, fo our 
fenfe of its demerit arifes from what I (hall 
here too call an indircdl: fympathy with the 
refentment of the fufFerer. 

As we cannot indeed enter into the refent- 
ment of the fuflFerer, unlefs our heart before- 
hand diiapproves the motives of the agent, 
and renounces all fellow-feeling with them ; 
fo upon this account the fenfe of demerit^ 
as well as that of merit, feems to be a com- 
pounded fentiment, and to be made up of 
two diftind emotions ; a dired antipathy to 
the fentiments of the agent, and an indired 
fympathy with the refentment of the fuf- 
ferer. 

We may here too, upon many different 
occafions, plainly diftinguifh thofe two dif- 
ferent emotions combining' and uniting to- 
gether in our fenfe of the ill defert of a 
particular charad'er or adion. When wc 
read in hiflory concerning the perfidy and 
cruelty of a Borgia or a Nero, our heart rifds 
up againfl the deteflable fentiments which 
influenced their condud, and renounces with 
horror and abomination all fellow-feeling with 
fuch execrable motives. So far our fentiments 
are founded upon the dired antipathy to the 
affe&ions of the agent : and the indked fym- 
5 patl^7 
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pftthy ;Wi?h the refentment of the fufFerers is 
ftill more fenfibly felt. When we bring home 
to ourfelves the fituation of the perfons whom 
thofefcpurges of mankind infulted, murdered, 
or,betra.yed, What ipcjigoation do we not feel 
ag^inft fuch infolent and inhuman oppreflbrs 
of the earth? Our fympaUiy with the un- 
avoidable diflxefs of the innocent fuflFercrs is 
not more real nor more lively, than our fel- 
low-feeling with their juft and natural refent* 
ment. The former fentiment only heightens 
the Utter, and the idea of their diftrefs ferves 
only to iqflame and blow up our animo(it|r 
againft thofe who occafioned it. When we 
think of the anguiCh of the fufFerers, we take 
part with them more earneftly againft their 
oppreflors; we enter with more eager nefs inta 
all their fchemes of vengeance, and feel opr- 
felves every moment wreaking, in imagi- 
nation, upon fuch violators 01 the la^s of 
(bciety, that puniihment which our fympa- 
thetic indignation tells us is due to their 
crimes. Pur fenfe of the horror and dreadr 
ful atrocity of fuch condud, the delight 
which we take in hearing that it was pro- 
perly punifhed, the indignation which we 
leel when it efcapes this due retaliation, our 
whole fenfe and feeling, in fhort, of its ill 
defert, of the propriety and fitnefs of infli^- 
ing evil upon the perfon who is guilty of it, 
.and of making him grieve in his turn, ^rijGjs 
from the fympathetic indignation which na- 
turally boils up in the breaft of the fpe^tor, 

whenever 
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if^henever he thoroughly brings home to hiin- 
fclf the cafe of the fuflPerer*. 

* To afcribe in this manner our natiirsj fenfe of the 
ill defert of human adions to a fympathy with the refent- 
inent of the fufferer, may feem, to the greater part of 
people, to be a degradation of that fentiment. SUfent* 
ment is commonly regarded as fo odious a paffion, that 
they will be apt to think it impolEble that fo laudable a 
principle, as the fenfe of the ill defert of vice, (hould in 
any refped be founded upon it. They will be more wil- 
ling, perhaps, to admit that our fenfe of the merit 9f 
good a&ions is founded upon a fympathy with the gra« 
titude of the perfons who receive the benefit of thiem^ 
becaufe gratitude, as well as all the other benevolent paf- 
fions, is regarded as an amiable principle, which can take 
nothing from the worth of whatever is founded upon it* 
Gratitude and refentment, however, are in every refped^ 
it is evident, counterparts to one another ; and if our fenft 
of merit arifes from a fympathy with the one, our fenfe 
of demerit can fcarce mifs to proceed from a fellow- feeling; 
with the other. 

Let it be conildered too that refentment, though, in 
the degrees in which we too often fee it, the mod odioust 
perhaps, of all the paffions, is not difapproved of when 
properly humbled and entirely brought down to the level 
of the fympathetic indignation of the fpeftator. When 
we, who are the byftanders, feel that our own animofity 
cntireljr correfponds with that of the fufFerer, when the 
refentment of this laft does not in any refped go beyond 
our own, when no word, no gefture, efcapes him that 
denotes an emotion more violent than what we can keep 
time to, and when he never aims at infli£ling any puni(h« 
ment beyond what we fliould rejoice to fee infliSed, of 
what we ourfelves would upon this account even defire td 
be the inftruments of infliding, it is impoffible that we 
ihould not entirely approve of his fentiments. Our own 
emotion in this cafe muft, in our eyes, undoubtedly juftify 
his. And as experience teaches us how much the gt^atef 

£art of mankind are incapable of this moderation, and 
ow great an effort muft be made in order to bring down 
the rude and undifciplined impulfe of refentment to this 

fiiital^le 
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fuitable temper, we cannot avoid conceiving a coniiderable 
degree of efteem and admiration for one who ap^i^ears ca- 
pable of exerting fo much felf-command over one of the 
moft ungovernable paffions of his nature*. When indeed 
the animofity of the fufFerer exceeds, as it almoft always 
does, what we can go along with, as we cannot enter into 
it, we necefiarily difapprove of it. We even difapprovc 
of it more than we fhould of an equal excefs of almoft an^ 
other paffion derived from the imagination. And this too 
violent refentment, inftead of carrying us along with it, 
becomes itfelf theobjedl of our refentment and indignation. 
We enter into the oppofite refentment of the pcrfon who 
is the objeft of this unjuft emotion, and who is in danger 
of fuffering from it. Revenge, therefore, the excefs of 
refentment, appears to be the moft deteftable of all the 
paffions, and is the object of the horror and indignation 
of every body. And as in the way in which this paffion 
commonly difcovers itfelf among mankind, it is excefTive 
a hundred times for once that it is moderate, we are v^t^^ 
apt to confider it as altogether odious and deteftable, be- 
caufe in its moft ordinary appearances it is fo. Nature, 
however, even in the prefent depraved ftate of mankind, 
does not feem to have dealt fo unkindly with us, as to have 
endowed us with any principle whtch is wholly in every 
refpedl evil, or which, in no degree and in no dire(5^ion, 
can be the proper objed of praife and approbation. Upon 
fome occafions we are fenfible that this paffion, which is 
generally too ftrong, may likewife be too weak. We 
fometimes complain that a particular perion (hows too 
little fpirit, and has too little fenfe of the injuries that have 
been done to him ; and we are as ready to defpife him for 
the defe(^, as to hate him for the excefs of this paffion. 

The infpired writers would not furely have talked fo 
frequently or fo ftrongly of the wrath and anger of God, 
if they had regarded every degree of thofe paffions as 
vicious and evil, even in fo weak and imperfed a creature 
as man. 

Let it be coniidered too, that the prefent inquiry is 
not concerning a matter of right, if I may fay fo, but con- 
cerning a matter of fadl:. We are not at prefent examin- 
ing upon what principles a perfeft being would approve 
of the punifliment of bad actions j but upon what princi- 
ples fo weak and impcrfedl a creature as man aftually and in 

K faa 
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faft approves of it. The principles which I have jufi: 
now mentioned, it is evident, have a very great efFe^ upon 
his fentiments ; and it feems wifely ordered that it (hould 
be fo. The very exiftence of fociety requires that unme-^ 
rited and unprovoked malice (hould be reftrained by pro- 
per punifhments ; and confequeiuly, that to infli£i tbofc 
punilhments fhould be regarded as a proper and laudable 
adion. Though man, therefore, be n^turall'y endowed 
vritb a defire of the welfare and prefervacion of fociety, 
yet the Author of nature has not entrufted it to bis reafon 
to find out that a certain application of punifhments is the 
proper means of attaining this end ; but has endowed him 
with an immediate and in(lin£tive approbation of that 
very application which is moft proper to attain it. The 
crconomy of nature is in this refpe£k exactly of 1 piece 
with what it is upon many other occafions. With re- 
gard to all thofe ends which, upon account of thek pe* 
culiar importance, may be regarded, if fucb an expref- 
iion is allowable, as the favourke ends of nature, fhe has* 
confiantly in this manner not only endowed mankind 
with an appetite for the end which ihe propofes, bikt like- 
wife with an appetite for the means by which alone thia 
end can be brought about, for their own fakes, and in- 
dependent of their tendency to produce it. Thus felf-pre-^ 
fervation, and the propagation of the fpecies, are the great 
ends which Nature feems to have propofed in the forma*^ 
tion of all animals. Mankind are endowed with a defire 
of thofe ends, and an averfion to the contrary; with a 
love of life, and a dread of diilblution ; with a defire of 
the continuance and perpetuity of the fpecies, and with 
an averfion to the thoughts of its intire extindion« Bttt 
though we are in this manner endowed with a very ftrong 
defire of thofe ends, it has not been intruded to the flow 
and uncertain determinations of our ireafon, to find out the 
proper means of bringing them about. Nature has directed 
us to the greater part of thefe by original and immediate 
inftintSts. Hunger, thirft, the pafiion which unites the two> 
fexes, the love of pleafure,. and the dread of pain, prompt 
us to apply thofe means for their own fakes, and without 
any confideration of their tendency to thofe beneficent 
ends which the great Director of nature intwded to pro-^ 
duce by them. 

Before 
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Before I conclude this note, I muft take notice of a 
difference between the approbation of propriety and that 
of merit or beneficence. Before we approve of the fen- 
timents of aiiy perlbn as prot>er ind fUitable t6 their ob« 
jeds, we miift not only be aiFeded in the fame manner 
as he is, but we muft perceive this harmony and cor- 
refpondence of {bhtimeiits b^Weeli him and ourfelves. 
Thus, though upon hearing of a misfortune that had be^ 
fallen my friend, I ihould conceive precifely that degree 
of concern which he gives way to; yet till I am in- 
formed of the manner in which he behaves, till I perceive 
the harmony between his emotions and mine, I cannot 
be faid to a|^prove of the fentiments which influence his 
behaviour. The approbation of propriety therefore re- 
x^uires, not only that we (hould intirely Sympathize with 
^z perfon who a«^s, but that we fhould perceive this 
perfect concord between his fentiments and bur own* 
On the contrary, when I hear of a benefit that has beeri 
beftowed upon another perfon, let him who has received 
it be affed^ in what manner be pleafes, if, by bringing 
his cafe home to myfelf, I feel gratitude arife in my owa 
breaft, I neceflarily approve of the conduft of his bene* 
fadior, and regard it as meritorious, and the proper objeft 
of reward* Whether the perfon who has received the 
benefit conceives gratitude or not, cannot, it is evident, in 
any degree alter our fentiments with regard to the liieric 
of him who has beftowed it. No a£lual correfpondence of 
fentiments, therefore, is here required. It is fuf&cient that 
if he was grateful, they would correfpond ; and our fenfe 
of merit is often founded upon one of thofe illufive fym- 
pathies, by which, when we bring home to ourfelves the 
Cafe of another, we are often afFe£ted in a manner in Which 
the perfon principally cpncerned is incapable of being af- 
fe£led. There is a fimilar difference between our difap'-^ 
probation of demerit, and that of impropriety* 
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SECTION 11. 



Of juftice and beneficence. 



CHAP. I. 

Comparifon of thofe two virtues* 



ACTIONS of a beneficent tendency, 
which proceed from proper motives, 
feem alone to require reward ; becaufe fuch 
alone are the approved objefts of gratitude, or 
excite the fympathetic gratitude of the fpec- 
tator. , 

Actions of a hurtful tendency, which pro- 
ceed from improper motives, feem alone to 
deferve punifhment; becaufe fuch alone are 
the approved objeds of refentment, or excite 
the fympathetic refentment of the fpe£tator. 

Beneficence is always free, it cannot be 
extorted by force, the mere want of it ex- 
pofes to no punifliment; becaufe the mere 
want of beneficence tends to do no real pofi- 
tive evil. It may difappoint of the good which 
might reafonably have been expedled, and 
upon that account it may juftly excite diflike 
and difapprobation : it cannot, however, pro- 
voke any refentment which mankind will go 
along with. The man who does not recom- 
penfe his benefador, when he has it in his 
power, and when his benefador needs his 

aiTiftancc, 
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afliftance, is, no doubt, guilty of the blackeft 
ingratitude. The heart of every impartial 
fpedlator rejeds all fellow-feeling with the 
felfifhnefs of his motives, and he is the pro- 
per objeft of the higheft difapprobation. But 
ftill he does no pofitive hurt to any body. He 
only does not do that good which in propriety 
he ought to have done. He is the objed of 
hatred, a paffion which is naturally excited 
by impropriety of fentiment and behaviour ; 
not of refentment, a paffion which is never 
properly called forth but by actions which 
tend to do real and pofitive hurt to fome par- 
ticular perfons. His want of gratitude, there- 
fore, cannot be puniflied. To oblige him by 
force to perform what in gratitude he ought 
to perform, and what every impartial fpec- 
tator would approve of him for performing, 
would, if poffible, be flill more improper than 
his neglefting to perform it. His benefador 
would diftionour himfelf if he attempted by 
violence to conftrain him to gratitude, and it 
would be impertinent for any third perfon, 
who was not the fuperior of either, to inter- 
meddle. But of all the duties of beneficence, 
thofe which gratitude recommends to us ap- 
proach neareft to what is called a perfeft and 
complete obligation. What friendfhip, what 
generofity, what charity, would prompt us 
to do with uniyerfal approbation, is ftill more 
free, and can ftill lefs be extorted by force 
than the duties of gratitude. We talk of 
the debt of gratitude, not of charity, or ge- 
nerofity, nor even of friendfhip, when friend- 
K I. Ihip 
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(hip is mere efteem, and has not been en-n 
hanced and complicated with gratitude for good 
offices. 

Hiefentment feems to have been given U8 
by nature for defence, and for defence only. 
It is the fafegqard of juftice and the fecurity 
of innocence. It prompts us to beat off the 
mifchief which is attempted to be done to us, 
and to retaliate that which is already done ; 
that the offender may be made to repent 
of his injuftice, and that others, through 
fear of the like puniflhmentj may be terrified 
from being guilty of the like offence. It 
muft be referved therefore for thefe purpofes^ 
nor can the fpe£tator ever go along with it 
when it is exerted for any other. But the 
mere want of the beneficent virtues, though 
it may difappoint us of the good which might 
reafonably be expeded, neither does, nor at- 
tempts to do, any mifchief from which we 
can have occafion to defend ourfelves. 

There is however another virtue, of which 
, the obfervaijce is not left to the freedom of 
our OWQ wills, which may be extorted by 
ijbrce, and of which the violation expofes t 
refentment, and confequently to punifhment. 
Yhis virtue is juflice : the violation of juflice 
is injury : it does' real and pofitive hurt to 
fome particular perfons, from motives which 
are naturally disapproved of. It is, therefore, 
the proper objed of refentment, and of pu- 
nifhmcpt, which is the natural confequence 
of refentment. As mankind go along with, 
j^nd approve of, t}ie violence employed ^ to 

avenge 
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avenge the hurt which is done by injufticc, 
(o they much more go along with, and ap- 
prove of, that which is employed to prevent 
and beat off the injury, and to reftrain the 
offender from hurting his neighbours. The 
perfon himfelf who meditates an injuftice is 
fenfible of this, and feels that force may, with 
the utmoft propriety, be made ufe of, both by 
the perfon whom he is about to injure, and 
by others, either to obftruQ: the execution of 
his crime, or to puniih him when he has 
executed it* And upon this is founded that 
remarkable diftinftion between juftice and all 
the other fecial virtues, which has of late 
been particularly infifted upon by an author 
of very great and original genius, that we 
feel ourfelves to be under a ftridter obligation 
to a6t according to juftice, than agreeably to 
friendlhip, charity, or generofity; that the 
praftice of chefe laft mentioned virtues feems 
to be left in fome meafure to our own choice, 
but that^ fomehow or other, we feel our- 
felves to be in a peculiar manner tied, bound, 
and obliged to the obfervation of juftice. We 
feel, that is to fay, that force may, with the 
utmoft propriety and with the approbation of 
all mankind, be made ufe of to conftrain us 
to obferve the rules of the one, but not to 
follow the precepts of the other. 

We muft always, however, carefully dif- 
tinguifh what is only blamable, or the pro- 
per objedt of difapprobation, from what force 
may be employed either to punifh or to pre-? 
vent* That feems blamable which falls 

K 4 fliort 
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ihort of that ordinary degree of proper be- 
neficence which experience teaches us to ex- 
pert of every body; and on the contrary, that 
feems praife-worthy which goes beyond it. 
The ordinary degree itfelf feems neither blam- 
able nor praife-worthy. A father, a fon, a 
brother, who behaves to the correfpondcnt 
relation neither better nor worfe than the 
greater part of men commonly do, feems 
properly to deferve neither praife nor blame. 
He who furprifes us by extraerdinary and 
unexpected, though ftill proper and fuitable 
kindnefs, or on the contrary by extraordinary 
and unexpeded, as well as unfuitable unkind- 
nefs, feems praife-worthy in the one cafe, and 
blamable in the other. 

Even the moft ordinary degree of kind- 
nefs or beneficence, however, cannot, among 
equals, be extorted by force. Among equals 
each individual is naturally, and antecedent 
to the inftitution of civil government, re- 
garded as having a right both to defend him- 
fclf from injuries, and to exad a certain de- 
gree of punifhment for thofe which have been 
done to him. Every generous fpedator not 
only approves of his conduS when he does 
this, but enters fo far into his fentiments as 
often to be willing to affift him. When one 
man attacks, or robs, or attempts to murder 
another^ all the neighbours take the alarm, 
and think that they do right when they run, 
cither to revenge the perfon who has been 
injured, or to defend him who is in danger of 
being fo. But when a father fails in the or- 
dinary 
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dinary degree of parental affedion towards a 
fon ; when a fon feems to want that filial re- 
verence which might be expeded to his fa- 
ther; when brothers are without the ufual 
degree of brotherly afFediion ; when a man 
ihuts his breaft againft compaffion, and re- 
fufes to relieve the mifery of his fellow- 
creatures, when he can with the greateft eafe ; 
in all thefe cafes, though every body blames 
the conduct, nobody imagines that thofe 
wfio might have reafon, perhaps, to exped: 
more kindnefs, have any right to extort it by 
force. The fufFerer can only complain, and 
the fpedtator can intermeddlfe no other way 
than by advice and perfuafion. Upon all fuch 
occafions, for equals to ufe force againft one 
another, would be thought the higheft de- 
gree of infolence and prefumption. 

A fuperior may, indeed, fometimes, with 
univerfal approbation, oblige thofe under his 
jurifdiaion to behave, in this refpedt, with a 
certain degree of propriety to one another. 
The laws of all civilized nations oblige pa- 
rents to maintain their children, and children 
to maintain their parents, and impofe upon 
men many other duties of beneficence. The 
civil magiftrate is entrufted with the power 
not only of preferving the public peace by 
reftraining injuftice, but of promoting the 
profperity of the commonwealth, by efta- 
blifhing good difcipline, and by difcouraging 
every fort of vice and impropriety ; he may 
prefcribe rules, therefore, which not only 
prohibit mutual injuries among fellow citi- 
zens. 
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Ecns, but command mutual good offices to a 
certain degree. When the fovereign com»* 
Miands what is merely indifferent, and what, 
antecedent to his orders, might have been 
omitted without any blame, it becomes not 
only blamable but punifliable to difobey him. 
When he commands, therefore, what, ante- 
cedent to any fuch order, could not have 
been omitted without the greateft blame, it 
furely becomes much tnore punifhable to be 
wanting in obedience. Of all the duties of a 
law-giver> however, this, perhaps, is that which 
it requires the greateft delicacy and referve to 
execute with , propriety and judgment. To 
ncglefl: it altogether expofes the common- 
wealth to many grofs diforders and fhock* 
ifig enormities, and to pufh it too far is de- 
ftrudive of all liberty, fecurity, and juftice. 

Though the mere want of beneficence 
feems to merit no puniftiraent from equals, 
the greater exertions of that virtue appear to 
deferve the higheft reward. By being pro- 
dudive of the greateft good, they are the na- 
tural and approved objedls of the livelieft gra-^ 
titude. Though the breach of juftiee, on the 
contrary,^ expofes to punilliment, the obfer- 
vance df the rules of that virtue feems fcarce 
to deferve any reward. There is, no doubt, 
n propriety in the pradice of juftiee, and it 
merits, upon that account, all the approba-* 
tion which is due to propriety. But as it 
4oes no real pofitive good, it is entitled to 
very little gratitude. Mere juftiee is, upoij 
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inoft occafions, but a negative virtue, and 
only hinders us from hurting our neigh- 
bour. The oian who barely abftains from 
violating either the perfon, or the eftate, or 
the reputation of his neighbours, has furely 
very little pofitive merit. He fulfils, how- 
ever, all the rules of what is peculiarly called 
juftice, and does every thing which his equals 
can with propriety fof ce him to do, or which 
they can punifli him for not doing. We may 
often fulfil all the rules of juftice by fitting ftill 
and doing nothing. 

As every man doth, fo (hall it be done to 
him, and retaliation feems to be the great law 
which is di<3:ated to us by Nature. Benefi- 
cence and generofity we think due to the ge- 
nerous and beneficent. Thofe whofe hearts 
never open to the feelings of humanity, fhould, 
we think, be fliut out in the fame manner, 
from the affections of all their fellow-creatures, 
and be allowed to live in the midft of focicty, 
as in a great defert where there is no-body 
to care for them, or to inquire after them* 
The violator of the laws of juftice ought to 
be made to feel himfelf that evil which he 
has done to another ; and fince no regard to 
the fufFerings of his brethren is capable of ire- 
ftraining him, he ought to be over-awed by 
the fear of his own. The man who is barely 
...^innocent, who only obferves the laws of juf- 
tice with regard to others, and merely ab- 
ftains from hurting his neighbours, can merit 
pnly that his neighbours in their turn ftiould 
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^efped): his innocence, and. that the fame laws 
fflould be religioufly obferved with regard to 
him. 

CHAP. IL 

Of the fenfe of juftice^ of remorfe^ and of the 
confcioujhefs of merit. 

THERE can be no proper motive for 
hurting our neighbour, there can be 
no incitement to do evil to another, which 
mankind will go along with, except juft in- 
dignation for evil which that other has done 
to us. To difturb his happinefs merely be- 
caufe it ftands in the way of our own, to take 
from him what is of real ufe to him merely 
becaufe it may be of equal or of more ufe to 
us, or to indulge, in this manner, at the 
expence of other people, the natural pre- 
ference which every man has for his own 
happinefs above that of other people, is what 
jio impartial fpe<Sator can go along with. 
£very m^n is, no doubt, by nature, firft and 
principally recommended to his own care; 
and as he is fitter to take tare of himfelf than 
of any other perfon, it is fit and right that it 
fliould be fo. Every man, therefore, is much 
more deeply interefted in whatever immedi* 
ately concerns himfelf, than in what concerns 
any other man : and to hear, perhaps, of the 
death of another perfon, with whom we have 
no particular connexion, will give us lefs 
concern, will fpoil our ftomach, or break our 
2 reft 
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reft much lefs than a very infignificant difaf- 
ter which has befallen ourfelves. But though 
the ruin of our neighbour may afFed: us much 
lefs than a very fmall misfortune of our own, 
we muft not ruin him to prevent that fmall 
misfortune, nor even to prevent our own 
ruin* We muft, here, as in all other cafes# 
view ourfelves not fo much according to that, 
light \Tk which we may naturally appear to 
ourfelves, as according to that in which we 
naturally appear to others. Though every 
man may, according to the proverb, be the 
whole world to himfelf, to the reft of man- 
kind he is a moft infignificant part of it« 
Though his dwn happinefs may be of more 
importance to him than that of all the world 
bfefides, to every other perfon it is of no more 
confequence than that of any other man. 
Though it may be true, therefore, that every 
individual, in his own breaft, naturally pre- 
fers himfelf to all mankind, yet he dares not 
look mankind in the face, and avow that he 
ads according to this principle. He feels that 
in this preference they can never go along 
with him, and that how natural foever it 
may be to him, it muft always appear excef- 
five and extravagant to them. When he views 
himfelf in the light in which he is confcious 
that others will view him, he fee^ that to 
them he is but one of the multitude in no re- 
fpe£t better than any other in it. If he would 
2wa fo as that the impartial fpedator may en- 
ter into the principles of his conduct, which 
is what of all things he has the greateft de- 

fire 
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firfe to do, he muft, upon this, as upon all 
other occafionS) humble the arrogance of his 
felf-love, and bring it down to fomething 
which other men can go along With. They 
will indulge it fo far as to allow him to be 
more anxious about, and to purfue with more 
earneft laffiduity, his own happinefs than that 
of any other perfon. Thus far, whenever 
they place themfelves in his fituation, they 
will readily go along with him. In the race 
for wealth and honours, and preferments, 
he may run as hard as he can, and drain 
every nerve and every mufcle, in order to 
outftrip all his competitors. But if he fhould 
juftle, or throw down any of them, the in- 
dulgence of the fpediators is entirely at an- 
end. It is a violation of fair play, which 
they cannot admit of. This man is to them, 
in every refpedt, as good as he : they do not 
enter into that felf-love by which he prefers 
himfelf fo much to this other, and cannot go 
along with the motive from which he hurt 
him. They readily, therefore, fympathize 
with the natural refentment of the injured, 
and the offender becomes the objed: of their 
hatred and indignation. He is fenfible that 
he becomes fo, and feels that thofe fenti- 
ments are ready to burft out from all fides» 
againft him. 

As the greater and more irreparable the 
evil that is done, the refentment of the fuf- 
ferer runs naturally the higher, fo does like- 
wife the fympathetic indignation of the fpec- 
tatpr, as \y9ll as ^he ku&f of guilt in the agent. 

Death 
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Death is the greateft evil which one man can 
infliiS upon another, and excites the higheft 
degree of refentment in thofe who are im- 
mediately conne(3:ed with the flain. Murder^ 
therefore, is .the moft atrocious of all crimes 
which affcd: individuals only, in the figUt 
both of mankind, and of the perfon who has 
committed it. To be deprived of that which 
we are poffeffcd of, is a greater evil than to 
he difappointed of what we have only the ex- 
pectation. Breach of property, thercforct 
theft and robbery, which take from us what 
we are poffeffed of, are greater crimes than 
breach of contra£t> which only difappoints 
us of what we expeded. The moft facrcd 
laws of juftice, therefore, thofe whofe vio- 
lation feems to call loudeft for vengeance and 
punifliment, are the laws which guard the 
life and perfon of our neighbour j the next 
are thofe which guard his property and pof- 
feilions ; and laft of zM come thofe which 
guard what are called his perfonal rights, or 
what is duq to him from the promifes of 
others. 

The violator of the nK>re facred laws of 
juftice can never reflect on the fentiments 
which mankind muft entertain with regard 
to him, without feeling all the agonies of 
Ihame, and horror, and confternation. When 
his paflion is gratified, and he begins coolly tQ 
refled: on his paft condud, he can enter into 
none of the motives which influenced it.^ 
They appear now as deteftable to him as they 
did alvvays to other people. By fympa- 

thiziqg 
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thizing with the hatred and abhorrence which 
other men muft entertain for him, he bee 
comes in ibme meafure the oh}c€t of his own- 
hatred and abhorrence^ The fituation of the 
perfon, who fuflFered by his injuftice, now 
calls upon his pity. He is grieved at the 
thought of it ; regrets the unhappy effeds 
of his own condud, and feels at the fame- 
time that they have rendered him the pro-^ 
per obje6l: of the refentment and indignation 
of mankind, and of what is the natural con-* 
fequence of refentment, vengeance and pu- 
niflbment. The thought of this perpetually 
haimts him, and fills him with terror and 
amazement. He dares no longer look fo- 
ciety in the face, but imagines himfelf as 
it.yrere rejeS:ed, and thrown out from the 
afFedions of all mankind. He cannot hope . 
for the confolation of fympathy in this his 
gxeateft, and moft dreadful diftrcfs. The 
remembrance of his crimes has fhut out all 
fellow-feeling with him from the hearts of 
his fellow-creatures. The fentiments which 
they entertain with regard to him, are the 
very thing which he is moft afraid of. Every 
thing: feems hoftile, and he would be glad to 
fly. to fome inhofpi table defert, where he 
might never more behold the face of a hu-* 
man creature, nor read in the countenance of 
mankind the condemnation of his crimes. 
But folitude is ftill more dreadful than fociety. 
His own thoughts can prefent him with no- 
thing but what is black, unfortunate, and 
difaftrousr^the melancholy forebodings of in- ' 

comprehenfible 
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comprehenfible mifery and ruin. The hor« 
ror of folitude drives him back into focietyy 
and he comes again into the prefence of man- 
kind, aftoniihed to appear before them, loaded 
"with ihame and diftraded with feaf, in order 
to fupplicate fome little protection from the 
countenance of thofe very judges, who he 
knows have already all unanimoufly condemn*^ 
ed him. Such is the nature of that fentimenty 
which is properly called remorfe ; of all the 
fentiments which can enter the human breaft 
the moft dreadful. It is made up of (hame 
from the fenfe of the impropriety of paft con- 
dud ; of grief for the effeds of it ; of pity 
Ibr thofe who fuffer by it ; and of the dread 
and terror of punifhment from the confci*^ 
oufnefs of the juftly provoked refentment of 
all rational creatures. 

The oppofite behaviour naturally infpirea 
the oppofite fentiment. The man who, not 
from frivolous fancy, but from proper mo- 
tives, has performed a generous a^on, whea 
lie looks forward to thofe whom he has ferved^ 
feels himfelf to be the natural objed of their 
lore and gratitude, and, by fympathy with 
them, of the efteem and approbation of all 
mankind. And when he looks backward 
to the motive from which he a^ted, and fur- 
veys it in the light in which the indifferent 
fpedator will furvey it, he ftill continues to 
enter into it, and applauds himfelf by fym* 
pathy with the approbation of this fuppofed 
impartial judge. In both thefe points of 
view his own condud appears to hipi every 

L way 
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way agreeable. His mind^ at the thought of 
it, is filled with cheerfulnefs, ferenity^ and 
compoibre. Ete is in frten.dfhip and harmony 
with all mankind, and looks upon his fellow- 
creatures with confidence and benevolent fa* 
ti8fa£don> fecure that he has rendered him*' 
JTelf worthy of their moli favourable regards* 
In the con^bination of all thefe fentiments 
confifls \kt con^oufnefs of meritt or of de« 
l^rved reward. 



tYi A P. fil. 
Of the utility of ibis confiitution of nature. 

IT is thus that man» who can fi^biift on- 
ly in fociety^ was fitted by nature totbat 
fituation for which he was made. All the 
members of human fociety ftand in n^d of 
each others aifiAance, and are Itkewiie ex- 
pofed to mutual injuries. Where the necef- 
lary aflifiance is reciprocally aflForded from 
lovct from gratitude, from friendihip and 
efleem, the fociety flpurifhes and is ha{^. 
All the different members of it are bound to- 
gether by the agreeable bands of love ai^d 2^- 
fedion, and are». as it were, drawn to oae 
common centre of mutual good. o^ces. 
. But though the neceflary afiifianqe ihould 
not be afforded fipm fufh generous and diiiar 
terefi^d motiveSf though among dvs.difi^at 
members of tjhe £bciety there ihould be ao 
mutual Ibve ^d.affe^ooj the fixuetTy tbmig^ 

left 
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jlefs happy and agreeable, will not flecefiarily 
be difTolTcd. Society may liibiifl: among dif^ 
fetent inen, as among diflFcfent merchants^ 
from ^ fenfe of its utility, without any mutual 
love dt affedidn $ aod though qo man in i|: 
£hould bwe lUiy obligation, or be bound iti 
gratkude to any other, it may ftill be Upheld 
by & mercenary exchange of ^ood ofiicea ae« 
eorditkg to ail agreed valilation; 

Society, however, cannot rubfiA among 
thofe who are at all times ready to hurt and 
injure otie another. The molnent that in^ 
jury begins, the moment that mutual refent- 
ment sUid animofity take place, all the bands 
of it are broke afimder, and the different mem-^ 
faers of which it cotiflfied are, as it were, dif^ 
fipated and fbattered abroad by the violence! 
%hd oppofitioa of their difcordaiit afFeAious* 
If there ils any fociety among robbers and 
tntuderers, they mqft at leafli; according td 
tilie trite obfervjltion, abftain from robbiiijg; 
tind murdermg one anotfaeh Benefidetice^ 
therefore, is lels eflential to the eiuftence of 
ifaciety diati juflice^ Society inay fubfiftt 
ttbttgh not in the moft comfortabk ftatcf 
trhfaout beneficeiice } but the prev^alenee of 
ibc^uftice muft utterly deftroy it* 
* ' Thoiigh Nature, therefore, exhorts ittaii* 
kind to iidte of beneficence, by the pleafing 
'-*fccn^ciottrnefiof de(erved reward, ihe Has not 
tkdttgbt it Aecefiary to guard and etibrce 
"ttie inradice dT it by the terrors of nierited 
punifliment in cafe it ihould be negleded. 
It is the ornament tvhich embelliflies, not 

La thtf 
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the foundation which fupports the buildings 
and which it was, therefore, fuffieient to re- 
commends but by no means neceifary to uii* 
pofe. Jufticc, on the contrary, is the maiA 
pillar that upholds the whole edifice, if it iS: 
removed, the great, the immenfe fabric of 
human fociery, that fabric which to raife and 
fupport feems in this world, if t may fay fp, 
to have been the peculiar aad darling caxie of v 
Nature, miift in a moment , crupible. into 
atoms. la order to enforce the obfeiraticm 
of juftice, therefore. Nature has impUnted Vfk 
the human bread that conlcioufnefs . oj^. illr 
defert, thofe terrors of merited punifliD^nt 
which attend upon its violation, as tbe.^eis^t 
fafe-guards of the aflbciation of mankiqd,.to 
protdia the weak, to curb the violent,.. and to 
chaftife the guilty. Men, though naturally 
fympathetic, feel fo little for another^, with 
whom they have no particular coooqpbni 
in comparifon of what they feel for thcmr 
felves ; the mifery of one, who is merely, 
their fellow-creature, is of fo little ifnpoCf- 
tance to them in comparifon even of a i^n^ 
conveniency of their own ; they hayC: iL i<x 
much in their power to.hjpirt him, and s^lt 
have fo many temptations to dp fo, that if 
this principle did not ftand up . wit^n theipL 
in his defence, and overawe theqi into a rcr 
fpe£k for his innocence, they WQul^,. like Vfil4 
beafts, be at all times ready to^ily upon hinx; 
and a man would enter an afiembly of meo as 
he enters a den of lions. . 

In 
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In every part of the univerfe we obferve 
means adiufted with the niceft artifice to the 
cn4s 'which they are intended to produce; 
sind in the methahifm of a plant, or animal 
body, admire how every thing is contrived 
for advancing the two great purpofes of na- 
ture, the fupport of the individual, and the 
propajgation of the fpecies. But in thefe, and 
in all fuch objeSs, we ftill diflinguifh the 
eflScient from the fin^l caufe of their feveral 
motions and organizations. The digeftion of 
thiB'-foodi the circulation of the blood, and 
the fecretion of the feveral j nicies which are 
drawn from it, are operations all of them ne- 
ceflary for the great purpofes of animal life. 
Yet W6 never endeavour to account for therii 
from thofe purpofes as from their efficient 
eaufes, nor imagine that the blood circulates, 
or that the food digefls of its own accord, 
aiid with a view or intention to the purpofes 
of circulation or digeflion. The wheels of 
the watch are all admirably adjufted to the 
Clid^or which it was made, the pointing of 
the hour. All their various motions confpire 
iii the niceft manner to produce this eflfefl:. 
ff fliejr were endowed with a defire and iii- 
tefntion to produce it, they could not do it 
better. Yet we never afcribe any fuch defire 
or' intention to them, but to the watch-maker, 
and we know that they are put into motion 
by a fpring, which intends the efFe<9: it pro- 
duces as little as they do. But though, in 
accounting for the operations of bodies, we 
never fail to diilinguiih in this manner the 
L 3 efficient 
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frSicient from the final taufe, in accountihg 
JFot thofc of the mind wc are very apt to coq*^ 
found thefe two different things with one 
Another* When by naturjtl principiet iwo 
^re led to ^dv^nce thofe ends, which a refincil 
find enlightened ^eafon would recommend ito 
ns, we are very apt to impiitc to that reafop, 
as to their efficient paufe, the fentimeats »nd 
^diions by which we advance thofe eadfi^ 
^nd to imagine that to be the wifdom of 
man, which in reality is the wifdom of God* 
Upon a fuperficial view this caiife fecms' fof-i 
]pcient to produce the effe<fts which are afoib- 
^d to it: and the fyftem of hnm^n nature 
feems to oe more fimple and agreeable when 
^11 its different operation;s are in this manner 
deduced from a fmgle principle. 

As fociety caiinot fubiifl: unlefs the laws of 
juftice are tolerably obferved, as no fecial in*^, 
tercourfe can t?ite place among men who da 
not generally abflain from injuring one ano^ 
thier; the confideration of this neceffity, fit 
has been thought, i?his the ground upon which 
we approved of thp enforcemeilt of the Iwrai 
pf juftice by the punifhment of thofe who 
violated them. Man, it has been faid^i has 
a natural Idve for fociety^ and deiires x^ijox the 
union of mankind fliould be prefer ved for itb 
own fake, and though he himfelf was to de- 
rive no benefit from it. The orderly and 
flourifliing ftate of fociety is agreeable to him^i 
and he tiakes delight in contemplating it- 
Its diforder and confufion, on the contrary^ 
is the objed of bis averibn, i^nd he is cha« 
2 grined 
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grined .at whatever tends to produce it. He is 
fenlible too that hU own intereft is conneded 
with the profperity . of fociety,- and that the 
hap[»nef8| perhaps the preferration of his 
exiftence> depends up6n its prefervation. 
Upon every account) therefore^ he has kn 
abhorrence at whatever can tend to deftroy 
fociety, and is willing to make ufe of every 
means, which can hinder ib hated and fo 
dreadful an event* Injuftiee necefi^rily tends 
to ddfltoy it. Evefy appearance of injuftice, 
therefore) akrms hiinei) and he runs, if I m^y 
fay fo^ to ftop the progrefs of what» if allowed 
to go on, would quickly put an end to every 
thtlig that is dear to him. If he cannot re- 
drain it by gentle and fair means, he muft 
bear it down by force and violence, and at 
any rate muft put a ftop to its farther progrefs. 
Hence it is, they fay, that he often approves 
of the enforcement of the laws of juftice even 
by the-capital puntfhment of thofe who violate 
them. The difturber of the public peace is 
hereby removed out of the world, and others 
arc terrified by his fate from imitating his 
example; 

^ . Sudh is the account commonly given of 
our approbation of the puniftimentof injuftice. 
fsxA fo far this account is undoubtedly true^ 
that we frequently have occafion to confirm 
iiur natural fenfe of the propriety and fitnefs 
of puntfhment, by reflcfting how neccflary it 
is for preferving the order of fociety. When 
the guilty is about to fufFer that jufl retalia- 
tion! which the natural indignation of man-* 

Ji 4 kind 
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)cind tells them is due to his crimed; ^faen 
Idie iniblence of his iojuftice is broken arKi 
humbled by the terror of bi^ approachingipn-* 
nifl^tnent; when he ceafes to be an ob^cfk 
of fear, with the geoerous, a^. humane be 
begins to be an objeft of pity- The thougkt 
of what he is about to fuffier ^extinguj^s 
their refentment for the fufFerings of. others 
to which he has given occafion. Theyiiaie 
(lifpofed to pardon and forgive him jaaduto 
fave him from that punifhrneat^ which lin^all 
the^r cool hours they had coafidered-aatlie 
retribution due to fuch crime:8. Here,. thc«-» 
fore, they have occafion to call to thcir^af- 
(iflance the confideration of the general^inbe-' 
jrcft of fbciety. They counterbalance the^m- 
pulfe of this weak and partial humanity b7>the 
didates of a humanity that is more gfstesoua 
gnd comprehenfive. They refleft that mercy to 
the guilty is cruelty to the innocent^rftnd op^ 
pofe to the emotions of compalfion. whicb they 
feel for a particular perfon, a more r enlarged 
compaffion which they feel for mankimi. '^c 

Sometimes too we have occafion ^o defend 
the propriety of obferving the general rules of 
juftice by the copfideratipn of their neceffity 
to the fupport of foqiety.. We .frequently 
he^r the young and the licentious rid\culiog 
the mod facred rules of morality» and ptrdfef-^ 
fing, fometimes from the corruption^ ^b»t 
more frequently from the .vanity ofr^tfecfr 
heartSi the .^loil abominable maxims of eciaL*- 
duift, ; .Our indignation roufes, -and we are 
e^ger'tp refute and cxpofc fych deteftablq 

principles^ 



:':pdncipleAi '^ But^ thougk it ii^ their intHiific 
"hatefulneft and deteftablenefsy "which prigf- 
-nally- iaflamed <us againft them^ "we are unwil* 
Tlipg.ta aflSgn- this- ds the fole reafon why wte 
^.condemn theffif ot to pretend that it is merely 
:.feecaufe we ourfelvee hate and ^teft them. 
rThcteafon, wie think, would not appear .ta 
■I be* conclufive. ^ Yet why fhould it not ; if We 
-J bate and detcft them bccaufe they are the n*- 
.: tu3pal and ■- proper objedis of hatred and detef- 
. ifotion i Bttt when we are a&ed ^fay we ihould 
: not: ad 'in' Aith or fuch a manner, the Very 
queftion feems to^ fuppofe that, to thofe wljb 
- zikAti this ittanner of ading does not appear 
-toTibe-for its 6wn fake the natural and pro- 
per- bbjed of thofe fentiments. We muft 
*.fliow them, therefore, that it ought to be fo 
-"for the fake- ■ of fomething elfe. Upon this 
raccoont we generally caft about for other af- 
<gumetits^ and'tlie confideration which fitft 
^'0ccu»s to us is the diforder and confufioii pf 
ifociety which would refult^From the liniverfal 
prevaletice of fuch pradices. We fcldom 
fcfidly therefore, to infift upon this topic, ' ^ 
ic But though it commonly requFres no ^giieat 
vdifoernment to fee the deftruaive tendency 
yofaU.iicentious pfa<3:i€es to the welfare of ib- 
^fiuAtf4 it is feldom this^ confideratidn which 
-6Fft'^imfttes*us agftiaft them.- All men, even 
Jibe moftihipid and unthinking, abhor fratid, 
ipcrfidys aad^ injuftice, dnd delight to- fee 
-ld>em*pumftied. But fewmfen haTerefleded 
"iipp»^tli« ixeceflruy of juflice to the cxiftence 
-^;v . .. - s:v ^' -■■ ..V.---: - - -■^*--- -' ■■■.of 
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of feckty, bow obvious ibever that neceflity 
•may appcarto be* 

That it is not a regard to the prefervatioo 
txf fbctety^ which ori^nally interefts us in the 
-punifhrnent of crimes committed. againft in- 
^Tidualsy may beriemonftratedby many oi>- 
'irious con(iderations« The o(»cem which we 
.-take in the fortune and happindfs of indi* 
-^radoals does not^ in common cafes^ arife firom 
•that ^hich we take in the fortune and hap- 
|)inefs of fociety. W^ are no more concernr* 
^ for the deftnidbn or lofs of aiingle man, 
becaufe this man is a member or part of fa- 
tuety, and becaufe we ihodd be concerned 
£ir the deftru&ion of fociety^ than we are 
concerned for the lofs of a fingle guinea, i>o* 
canfe this guinea is a part of a thou&nd giuu- 
neas, and becaufe we ihould be concerned 
for the lofs of the whole fum. In neither 
cafe does our regard for the individuals arife 
from our regard for the multitude : but in 
both cafes cur regard for the multi^e is 
compounded and made up ci the particular 
regards which we feel for the different in^ 
ilividuals of T^ich it is compofed. As when 
a fmall fum. is unjufUy taken from us vte do 
fiotvfo much profecute the injury from a re- 
gardto ths prefenration of our whole fortunet 
as from a regard to that particular fum which 
we have kft ; fo when a (ingle man is injuicd 
or ddlroyed we demand the punifhment of 
the wrong that has been done to himt not fo 
much fo)m a.ooncem for the general intereft 
of fociety» as from a concern for that very 

iadividuad 
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individiial who has been injoTed. It is to 
be ob&rred, hotrever, that this concern 4ioes 
not neceflarily iochsiciiiit anydqg^eeof th<Dfe 
exquiiitc .fentkaents which ^re commonly 
palled iove^' ofteom^ and -affeftiOD, and by 
whiob we diftingiiifli our fiarticular friends 
imd acqnaintance. The concern which is 
requifite for this is no more than the genetsl 
fdlow-fceling which we have with every, num 
merely beoanfe'hBe is^ur fetlesw-creature. We 
enter into the- refentoient even of an odious^ 
perfoni when he is injured tyy thofe to whom 
he has given no iprovocBtion: Our difappro* 
babOQ df his ordinary charader and conduct 
does not in this cafe altogether prevent our 
feliow-^feeling with his natturai indignation; 
though with thofe who are not either tK^ 
tremely candid^ or«wfapo have not been ac- 
onftomed to correA and regnlate their natural 
fentiments fay 'general t^les, it is very apt^io 
damp it. 

Upon fome .'occafions, indeed, we both 
puniih and aj^ove of puaiihment, merely 
fwrra a view to the general intereft of fooiety^i 
y^hicfa, we imagine, cannot oifaerwife be fe- 
cured. Of this kind are all the^punMhftients 
infli£ied for breaches of what is ^esiUed either 
drvil polfeC) or tmilittty difcipline. Suoh 
crimfcs do- not immediately or direAly hurt 
^y particular perfon ; but their neinote con«^ 
fequencesy it is fuppofed, do produce^ or*migbt 
pfioduce, eillher a coniiderabie inconveniency, 
or a greit difoiderinthe^feciety. A cetitiaei^ 
for example, i^ho falls afleep iiponliis^waichv 

fufFers 
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fuffers death by the laws of war, becanfeiiich 
careleflbefa might endanger the whole army* 
This feverity may, upon many occafions, ap- 
pear neceflary^ and^ for that reafon^ joft and 
proper. When the prcfervation of an indi* 
vidual is inconfiftent with the i^fety of a mul- 
titude, nothing can be more juft than that 
the many (hould be preferred to the one. 
Yet this punifhment, how neccflary focvcr, 
always appears to be exceffively fevere. The 
natural atrocity of the crime feems to be fa 
little, and the punifhment fo great, that it is 
with great difficulty that our heart can re- 
concile itfelf to it. Though fuch cardeflh^s 
appears very blamable, yet the thought of 
this crime does not naturally excite any iiich' 
refentment, as would prompt us to tab^ fucH' 
dreadful revenge. A man of humanity' imufi 
recoiled himfelf, mufl make an effbrt, ahd 
exert his whole firmnefs and refolution, be- 
fore he can bring himfelf either to inflift it, 
or to go along with it when it is inflifted by 
others. It is not, however, in this majiner, 
that he looks upon the juft punifhment of an 
ungrateful murderer or parricide. His heart, 
in this cafe, applauds with ardour, and even 
with tranfport, the juft retaliation ^hich 
feems due to fuch deteftable crimes, and 
which, if, by any accident, they fhould hap- 
pen to efcape, he would be highly enraged^ 
and difappointed. The very different fenti- 
ments with which the fpeftator views thofe 
different puniihments, is a proof that his ap- 
probj^tion of the one is far from being founded 

upon 
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upon the fame principles with that of the 
othen He looks upon the centinel as an 
unfortunate vidlimy whOf indeed, muft, and 
ought to be» devoted to the fafety of num* 
becs> but whom ftill, in his heart, he would 
be glad to &ve; and he is only forry, that 
the intereft of the many ihould oppofe ic« 
But if the murderer, ihould efcape from pu- 
nifhment^ . ifi WQiild. excite his higheft indig- 
nation, and lie would call upon God to avenge, 
in another. worId» that crime which the in-> 
juiUce. dE mankind had negleded to chaftife 
upon earth. . . 

For.it.well.deferves to be taken notice of, 
th^t we arefo jGeur from imagining that injuf- 
tice ought to, be puniihed in this life, mecely on 
accQtiat of the order of fociety, which cannot 
ot^erwife be maintained, that Nature teaches 
us to hope, andreligion,.wefuppofe, authorizes 
us.tb exp^, that it will be puniflied, even in 
a life to come. Our fenfe of its ill defert pur- 
fiies it, if I may fay fo, even beyond the grave, 
though the example of its punifhment there 
cannot ferve to deter the reft of mankind^ who 
fee, it. not, who know it not, from being 
guilty of the like pradices here* The jufticc, 
of,,CJod, however, we think, ftill requires, 
t%t he .£bould heireafter avenge the injuries 
ot the widow aad the fatherlefs, who atse 
hei^e fQ,-oftwiniSiUed withimpunity. 

iThat the. Peity iQves ^^irtue and hates vice,, 
as,.a.]7ol)iptuous man loves riches and hatesr, 
pQvertyi jaot for their own,, iakes, but,for,t|p^ , 
cflTetts which.lhey tend toprodwc.; thAti,.h*, 

lovea 
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loives the one, only becaufe it promotes thci 
kimpptnefs c£ ibcioty, which bis benevolenot 
pcQfnptftfaim to defire; and that he hated thtf 
ethtf n, only becaufe it occasions the miferf 
of maaldnd, which the iacne divine qualirj^ 
Mndcis.the abje£t of hia amerfioa ;• ia not thei 
dodfaine of untanght nature but of an al^^S<2iiy| 
Fe&iementof neafenandplitl6fi>phy. Ourutf'- 
taught, naciiral femtiments, dUpromnt uatobe^ 
lt«vc, tiiat aa per£b^ viruie isfuppoted neec^Eb- 
jpily tDiappear 4o the X>eity, as ittiaea td ttA^ foif 
ks own iakeiaiidwithQut aay^finther viev^ ttic;. 
natural and proper objed of love ahdre^K^iitdf 
ib nutft Yice^of haltreA aaoA pumflineQt/^lliat 
the goda neither cefent nor hurt,- whs the g6* 
neral xnaxim of all the diffep^t {ieGtB of ilM 
MHcienit philofophy : aa^i if^ by refenting, Ut 
underftood, that violent and diforderly pet^ 
turbation^ which often diflrada apd con^ 
founds the humaaa breaft ; or if^ by hurtitigf 
be und^rAood, the doing mlTclnef wftiitonl)^, 
and without regard bo propri^Bty or juftioe^ 
fiich weaknefs ia undoubtedly unworthy o£ 
the divine perfection. But cf it be meiant» 
that \ ^ce does not appear to the I>sity to be^ 
for its own i^cev die obje£t of abhorrence 
and averfion^ aodi what^ for ita own ioke, it 
ia fit and rigln ikould be ptmiflied^ the trudi 
of this maxim &em& repugnant to foiiie very 
natural feelings, if we coii^iit our natural fen*^ 
tknents^ we are e^en Mpc to fear» left, before 
the holinefs of God, vice (hould appear to be 
more worthy of puniihrnent than the weaki^ 
iiefs and imperfe^a <>f liumaa. virtue can 

ever 
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ever ieeib to be of re^vard Man, when 
about to dppear before a being ci infinite 
ptvSt^Lxmh Ota feel but little confidence in 
hi)B Qwo merity. or in the imper£si6l jpHCoptiety 
ef bis owtt condii£l:. Imdie prefimce o£ hit 
fellow^^Maturetf. be ma^f? even juftlj elevate 
himfel^ aaA maj often hare jtreafim to think 
ks^ily : of faia own dwmnftiT and condu^ 
fiompared^rtOithefiiU gsealsr imptrGaBkat d 
tbeirav But the cafe ir quiDe: dUEesent wliea 
l^ut to appear before his induce Cieatdv; 
Wo (ttobr a jbeiagf he feacSf that, hia iiktlemift 
•ad weakaefr. can fcaroe eves: appear'the 
piM>per objed^^reiiiidr sf efteeni er :of n^ 
ifiirdu: Mnt'hG' cas'^eafilT' xonceifti^ bow 

he has been guilty, ihould render ^hilttii the 
proper objed; of averfion and punifhment ; 
and he thinks he can fee no reafon why the 
divine indignation ihould not be let loofe with- 
out any reftraint^ upon fo vile an infefS:, as he 
imagines that he himfelf mud appear to be. 
If he would ftill hope for happinefs, he 
fufpeds that he cannot demand it from the 
juftice, but that he muft entreat it from the 
mercy of God. Repentance, forrow, humi- 
liation» contrition at the thought of his pail 
condu(^i feem» upon this account, the fen* 
timents which becotne him, and to be the 
only means which he has left for appeaf- 
ing that wrath iJ^hich, he knows, he has 
juftly provoked. He even diftrufts the effi- 
cacy of all thefe, and naturally fears, left the 
'^Qom of God ihould not, like the weaknefs 

of 
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of man, be prevailed upon to fpare the crime^ 
by the moft importunate kmentations of die 
criminal. Some other interceifioOf fonw 
other iacrifice, fbme other atonements he 
imagines muft be made for him, beyond iriiat 
he himfelf is capable of miaking, before the 
purity of the dirine juftice can be recondled 
to his manifold offences. The dodrfoct off 
revelation attncide, in every refpe^ widi 
tibofe original anticipations of namre ; and; 
as they teach us how little we can depend 
upon the imperfedion of our own virtoe, fi> 
they ihow us, at the fame time^ that the 
moft powerful intercefficHx .has been made^ 
and' that die moft . dreadful atonement has 
been [uud jfor our manifold tran%reffioiit and 
inkraitieSk 
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SECTION III. 

Of the influence of fortune upon tbe fentU 
inents of mankind, with ttgaid to the 
merit or demerit of a<!tions. 

INTRODUCTION. 

TXT HAT EVER praiie or blame can be 
. VV 'due to any a£lion, muft b^ng either, 
iihft, to the intention or affedion of the heart, 
from which it proceeds ; or» fecondly, to the 
eactiernal adion or movement of the body, 
which this afiiedion gives occaiion to .; or laAt 
to all the good or bad confequences, which 
adlually, and in fad, proceed from it. Thefe 
three different things conftitute the whdie na- 
ture and circumftances of the adion, and muft 
be the foundation of whatever quality can be- 
long to it. 

That the two laft of thefe three circum^ 
fiances cannot be the foundation of any praifts 
or blame, is abundantly evident j nor has the; 
contrary ever bedn afierted by any body. 
The external adion or movement of thp 
body is often tbe fame in the aloft inno^ 
cent and in the moft blamable adions. He: 
who fhoots a bird, and he who fhoots a maUj 
both of them perform the ,iame ext^Dail 
movement : each of them draws the tridber 
of a gun« The confequences which a^ually^ 
and in fad, happen to proceed ^f om any ap« 
M tion. 
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tion, are, if poffible, ftill more indifferent 
either to praife or blame, than even the ex- 
ternal movement of the body. As they de- 
pend, not upon the agent, but upon fortune^ 
they cannot be the proper foundation for any 
fentiment, of which his character and condu^ 
are the objedls. 

The only confequences for which he 
can be anfwerable,' or by which he can 
defcrve either approbation or difapprobation 
of any kind, are thofe which were fome- 
way or other intended, or thbfc which, 
at leaft, ihow fome agreeable or difagreeable 
quality in the intention of the heart, from 
which he a£led. To the intention or affec- 
tion of the heart, therefore, to the propriety 
or impropriety, to the beneficence or hurtful* 
nefs of the defign, all praife or blame, all 
approbation or difapprobation, of any kind^ 
which can juftly be beftowcd upon any adion, 
muft ultimately belong. 

When this maxim is thus propofed, in al>- 
ftradk and general terms, there is no body who 
does not agree to it. It^s felf- evident juftice 
is acknowledged by all the world, and there 
is not a diffenting voice among all mankind. 
-Every body allows, that how different fo- 
ever the accidental, the unintended and un- 
•forefeen confequences of different adions, yet, 
if the intentions or affed:ion8 from which they 
arofe were, on the one h^nd, equally proper 
and equally beneficent, or, on the other, 
equally improper and equally malevolent, the 
merit or. demerit of the anions is ftill the fame, 

and 
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and the agent is equally the fuitable objedt 
either of gratitude or of refentment. 

But how well foever we may feem to be 
perfuaded of the truth of this equitable 
maxim, when we confider it after this man-^ 
ner, in abftradt, yet when we come to parti* 
cular cafesy the actual confequences which 
happen to proceed from any adion» have a 
very great effe^ upon our fentiments concern- 
ing its merit or demerit, and almoft always 
either enhance or diminifb our fenfe of both. 
Scarce, in any one inftance, perhaps, will out 
fentiments be found, after examination, to be 
entirely regulated by this rule, which we 
all acknowledge ought entirely to regulate 
them. 

This irregularity of fentiment, which every 
body feels, which fcarce any body is fuffici-^ 
cntly aware of, and which no body is wil- 
ling to acknowledge, I proceed now to ex-^ 
plain; and I fhall confider, firft, the caufe 
which gives occafion to it, or the mecha-^ 
nifm by which nature produces it j fecondly, 
the extent of its influence ; and, laft of all, 
the end which it anfwers, or the purpofis 
which the Author of nature feems to hav« 
intended by it. 
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CHAP. I. 

• Of the CM/es nftMt influence t>f fortune. 

THE caufcs of patn and pleafiirt, wbaC'* 
ever they :are, or however they operate^ 
Ic^ift'tb be the objedks, which, in ail animalsy 
iihnitdisttely excite thofe two paffions of gra- 
fitjude knd refentmeht. They are ekeited by 
iniaLiliffi&te4 ^s well as by animated {Aqe&s. 
We are angry, for a mbment, even 'at thfe 
Hone fhat hnrts im. A child beats it, a 'do^ 
1}arks'at it, a chdkric man is apt to carfe ib 
The leaft reflexion, indeed, corredis this fcn- 
Yiment, and we foon become fenfible, ihal 
•what has no feeling is a very improper objeA 
of revenge. When the mifchieff iiowcvci, 
is very gfeat, the objedl which ccufed it bis 
comes difagreeable to us 'ever iifhsr, andlvc 
-take pleafure to btfrn ordeftroy it. Weihould 
treat, iti this manner, the inftrutnent which 
had accidentally been the caufe of the death 
of a friend, and we fhould often -think oiir- 
'felves guilty of a fort of inhumanity, if we 
negledled to vent this abfurd fort of vengeance 
upon it. 

We conceive, in the fame manner, a fort 
of gratitude for thofe inanimated obje£te9 
which have been the caufes of great, or fre- 
quent pleafure to us. The failor, who, as 
foon as he got aihore, fhould mend his fire 
with the plank upon which he had juft 

cfcaped 
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efcaped frojax a fhipwreck, would feem to be 
guilty of an unnatural adion. We ih9uI4 
expe6): that he would rather preferve it witk 
care and affedion, as a pionumeot that wasy 
in foine meafure, dear to him. A man grows 
fond of a fnuflF-bo3^, of a pen-knife* of a ftaflf 
which he has long made ufe of, aqd (xmceives 
fomething like a real love and affedion for 
them. If he breaks or lofes then), he is v^x:-- 
ed out of all proportion to the v»lue of the da-- 
mage. The houfe which we have long live4 
in, the tree, whofe verdure and fhade we h^ivg 
long enjoyed, are both looked uppn with 4 
fort of refped that feenis due tQ fucb benef^p* 
tors. The decay of the one, or thp ruin pf 
the other, affeifls us with a Hn4 of nieUn-? 
choly, though wp (hould fuftajn no lofe by it. 
This Pryad^ and the Lares of the ancients^ a 
fort of genii of trpps and hoHfeSi were prpr 
bably fir ft fuggefted by this fort of affpftioiu 
which thp authors of thofe fuperi^tions felt 
for fi|ch objf<f|8, %v4 which fecroed unrcafon* 
able, If there w^ls nqthipg aQimatgd 4bQut 
them. 

B»tf before any thing can be the proper 
ohjed of gratitude qf rpfeQtmjeqt, it mud not 
pnly be the cai/e of plpafure Qr pain, it muft 
likewife he capable of feeling them* Withr 
put l^is othpr quality, thofe pa^&ons cannot 
irent themfelyes with my fort of fatisfadioa 
Upon it. Ap they ?jp ejcdted by the icaufes of 
l^f^furis ^nd pain, fo their graxijication con- 
1^^ in retaliatijgig thoiis fe^Lfations ^poa what 
g»y«.oc€»fiO]» jtQ ^epi i wlufih it is to no pur- 
M 3 ^ pofe 
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pofe to attempt upon what has no fenfibility. 
Animals, therefore, are lefs improper objeds 
of gratitude and refentment than inanimated 
objects. The dog that bites, the ox that 
gores, are both of them puniflied. If they 
have been the caufes of the death of any pcr- 
fon, neither the public, nor the relations of 
the flain, can be fatisfied, unlefs they are put 
to death in their turn : nor is this merely for 
the fecurity of the living, but, in fome mea- 
fure, to revenge the injury of the dead. Thofe 
animals, on the contrary, that have been re- 
markably ferviceable to their matters, become 
the objeds of a very lively gratitude. We are 
{hocked at the brutality of that officer, men- 
tioned in the Turkifh Spy, wrho ftabbed the 
horfe that had carried him a-crofs an ant^ 
of the ^ea, left that animal fhould afterwards 
diftinguifh fome other perfon by a fimilar ad- 
venture. 

But, though animals are not only the caufes 
of pleafure and pain, but are alfo capable of 
fcieling thofe fenfations, they are ftill far from 
being complete and perfed objeds, either of 
gratitude or refentment ; and thofe paflions 
ftill feel, that there is fomething wanting to 
their entire gratification. What gratitude 
chiefly defircs, is. not only to make the bene- 
fador feel pleafiirc in his turn, but to make 
him confcious that he meets with this reward 
on account of his paft condud, to make him 
pleafed with that condud, and to fatisfy him 
that the perfon upon whom he beftowed his 
good offices was not unworthy of- then*. 
% 4 What 
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What moft of all charms us in our benefac- 
tor, is the concord between his fentiments 
and our own, with regard to what interefts us 
fo nearly as the worth of our own character, 
and the efleem that is due to us. We are de- 
lighted to find a perfon who values us as we 
value ourfelves, and diftinguifhes us from the 
reft of mankind, with an attention not unlike 
that with which we diftinguifti ourfelves. To 
maintain in him thefe agreeable and flattering 
fentiments, is one of the chief ends propofed 
by the returns we are difpofed to make to him. 
A generous mind often difdains the interefted 
thought of extorting new favours from its be* 
nefa£tor, by what may be called the importu- 
nities of its gratitude. But to preferve and to 
increafe his efteem, is an intereft which the 
greateft mind does not think unworthy of its 
attention. And this is the foundation of what 
I formerly obferved, that when we cannot en- 
ter into the motives of our benefador, whea 
his conduct and character appear unworthy 
of our approbation, let his fervices have been 
ever fo great, our gratitude is always fenfibly 
diminifhed. We are lefs flattered by the di- 
ftin£tion ; and to preferve the efteem of lb 
weak, or fo worthlefs a patron, feems to be 
an objed which does not deferve to be purfued 
for its own fake. 

The objeft, on the contrary, which refent- 
ment is chiefly intent upon, is not fo much to 
make our enemy feel pain in his turn, as to 
make him confcious that he feels it upon ac- 
co^at of his paft. qondud, to make him re- 
M 4 pent 
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pent of that conduft, and to make him fen* 
fible, that the perfon whom he injured did no^ 
deferve to be treated in that manper. What 
chiefly enrages us againft the man who injurea 
or infults us, is the little account which he 
feems to make of us, the unreafonable prcr? 
ferencp which he gives to himfdf above U89 
and that abfurd fclf-love, by which he feems 
to imagine, that other people may be facri-* 
ficed at any time, to his conveniency or his 
humour. The glaring impropriety of thi§ 
condudl, the grofs infolence and ihjuftice 
which it feems to involve in it, often (hock 
and exafperate us more than all the mifchief 
which we have fuflFered. To bring him back 
to a more juft fcnfe of what is due to other 
people, to inake him fenfible of what he Owes 
us, and of the wrong that he has done to us, 
is frequently the principial end propofed in our 
revenge, which is always imperfeft when it 
Cannot aqcomplifh this. Whep pur enemy 
appears to have donp us no injury, when we 
lire fenfible that he adied quite properly, that, 
in his fituation, we fhould have done the 
fame thing, and that we deferved from hin^ 
all the mifchief we met with ; in that cafe^j 
if we have the leaft fpark either of candour 
0r juftice, we can pntertain po fort of re* 
fentment. 

Before any thing;, therefore, can be the 
fcompletc and proper obje^, either of grati- 
tude or refentmeint, it muft poflefs three dif-^ 
fpcent qualifications. Fitft, it muft be the 
^avfe of pkafore in' ifcc <^ne cafe, iBtnd of pair^ 
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in the other. Secondly, it muft be capable 
pf feeling thofe fenfations. And, thirdly, it 
muft not only have produced thofe fenfations^ 
but it muft have produced them from defigUt 
iind from a defign that is approved of in the 
one cafe, and difapproved of in the other. It 
is by the firft qualification, that any objeQ: is 
capable of exciting thofe paffions : it is by the 
fecond, that it is in any refpedt capable of 
gratifying them : the third qualification is 
both neceflary for their complete fatisfadion, 
and as it gives a pleafure or pain that is both 
exquifite and peculiar, it is likewife an addi- 
tional exciting caufe of thofe paftions. 

As what gives pleafure or pain, therefore, 
either in one way or another, is the fole ex- 
citing caufe of gratitude and refentment ; 
though the intentions of any perfon fhould 
be ever {o proper and beneficent, on the one 
hand, or ever fo improper and malevolent on 
the other ; yet, if he has failed in producing 
cither the good or the evil which he intend- 
ed, as one c^ the exciting caufes is wanting in 
both cafes, lefs gratitude feems due to him iq^ 
the one, and lefs refentment in the other. 
And, on the contrary, though in the inten- 
tions of any perfon, there was either no 
laudable degree of benevolence on the onjj 
hand, or no blamable degree of malice on the 
other ; yet, if his anions &ould produce ei^ 
ther great good or great eril, as ope of the ex- 
piting caufes takes place upon both thefeocpa- 
fions, fome gratitude is apt to arife towards 
jbim iQ the one, an^ ftHne refentment m the 

other* 
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other. A fhadow of merit feems to fall upon 
liim in the firft, a fhadow of demerit in the 
fecond. Andy as the confequences of adions 
are altogether under the empire of Fortune* 
bcjice arifes her influence upon the fenti- 
inents of mankind, with regard to merit and 
demerit. 



CHAP. II. 
Of the extent of this influence of fortune^ 

TH E cflFed of this influence of fortune 
ist firfl:, to diminiih our fenfe of the 
merit or demerit of thofe actions which arofe 
from the mofl laudable or blamable inten* 
tions, when they fail of producing their pro* 
pofed efl^eds : and, fecondly, to increafe our 
fenfe of the merit or demerit of adions, be* 
yond what is due to the motives or afFedions 
from which ^ey proceed, when they acci- 
dentally give occafion either to extraordinary 
pleafure or pain. 

I. Firfl:, I fay, though the intentions of 
any perfon fhould be ever fo proper and bene* 
ficent, on the one hand, or ever fo improper 
and malevolent, on the other, yet, if they 
fail in producing their efFeds, his merit feems 
imperfed in the one cafe, and his demerit in- 
complete in the other. Nor is this irregula-r 
rity of fentiment felt only by thofe who »rc 
inimediately affeded by the confequences of 
any adion. It is felt* in fome meaiur^ even 

by 
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by the impartial fpeftator. The man who 
folicits an office for another, without obtain- 
ing it, is regarded as his friend, and feems to 
deferve his love and aflfedlion. But the man 
who not only folicits, but procures it, is 
more peculiarly confidered as his patron and 
benefadjor, and is entitled to his refpefl: and 
gratitude. The perfon obliged, we are apt to 
think, mayj with fome juftice, imagine him- 
felf on a level with the firft : but we cannot 
enter into his fentiments, if he does not feel 
himfelf inferior to the fecond. It is common 
indeed to fay, that we are equally obliged to 
the man who has endeavoured to ferve us, 
as to him who adually did fo. It is the 
fpeech which we conftantly make upon every 
unfuccefsful attempt of this kind \ but which, 
like all other fine fpeeches, muft be under- 
ftood with a grain of allowance. The fenti- 
ments which a man of gencrofity entertains 
for the friend who fails, may often indeed be 
nearly the fame with thofe which he conceives 
for him who fucceeds : and the more generous 
he is, the more nearly will thofe fentiments 
approach to an exadt level. With the truly . 
generous, to be beloved, to be cftcemed by 
thofe whom they themfelves think worthy of 
efleem, gives more pleafure, and thereby ex- 
cites more gratitude, than all the advantages 
which they can ever expeft from thofe fenti- 
ments. When they lofe thofe advantages 
therefore, they feem to lofe but a trifle, which 
is fearce worth regarding. They ftill how- 
ever lofe fomething. Their pleafure there- 
fore. 
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fore, and confequently their gratitude, is not 
perfeAIy complete: and accordingly if, be* 
tween the friend who fails and the friend xibo 
fucceeds, all other circumilances are equal» 
there will, even in the nobleft and the beft 
mind, be fome little difference of affed:ion in 
favour of him who fucceeds. Nay, fo ui^uft 
are mankind in thia refpedt, that though the 
intended benefit fhould be procured, yet if it 
18 not procured by the means of a particular 
benefactor, they are apt to think that lefs 
gratitude is due to the man, who with the 
beft intentions in the world could do no more 
than help it a little forward. As their grati- 
tude is in this cafe divided among the different 
perfons who contributed to their pleafure^ a 
imaller fhare of it feems due to any one. Such 
a perfon, we hear men commonly fay, intend- 
ed no doubt to ferve us ; and we really believe 
exerted himfelf to the utmofl of his abilities 
for that purpofe. We are not, however, 
obliged to him for this benefit ; fmce had it 
xiot been for the concurrence of others, all 
diat he could have done would never hav^e 
brought it about. This confideration, they 
imagine^ ihould, even in the eyes of the im- 
fiardal fpedator, diminifh the debt which they 
owe to him. The perfon himfelf who has 
nofuccefsfully endeavoured to confer a benefitt 
bas by no means the fame dependency upon 
the gratitude of the mzn whom be m^mt tP 
oblige, nor the fsune fenfe of his own merit 
towards him, which he would have ha4 in the 
^eof fuccefs. 

Eycn 
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. Even the merit xxf talents and abilities whidi 
ibme accident has hindered from producing 
thdr elFedsy feems in fomemeafttrc imperfed;» 
even to thofe who are fully convinced of their 
capacity to product them. The general who 
has been hindered by the envy of miniilerB 
from gaining fome great advantage over the 
enemies of his country^ regrets the lofs of the 
opportunity for ever after. Nor is it only 
upon account of the public that he regrets it. 
He laments that he was hindered froim per« 
forming an aftion which would have added a 
aew luftre to his charader in his own eyes* as 
well as in thofe of every other perfon. It Sa- 
tisfies neither himfdf ,nor others to refied that 
the plan or defign was all that depended oa 
him, that no greater capacity was required ta 
^execute it than what was neceflary to concert 
it : thtit he was allowed to be every way ca- 
ipable of executing it, and that had .he beea 
permitted to rgo^ on, fliccefs was infaliible. He 
flill did not execute it; and though he might 
deferve all the approbation which is due to a 
-magnanimous and great deiign, he ftill wanted 
the a&ual merit of having performed a great 
adiion. To take the management of any af- 
-fatr of public concef n from the man who has 
almoft brought it toaxonclufion, is regarded 
as the moft invidious injuftice. As he had 
^done fo much, he 'fhould, we think, ha'W 
beenallowled to acquire the complete merit o£ 
.putting an end to it. It was objeded to Pom- 
,pey, that he came in upon the vidories of 
-LucuUutt and gathered thofe kurels which 

were 
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were due to the fortune and valour of another* 
The glory of LucuUus, it feems, was lefs com- 
plete even in the opinion of his own friendS) 
when he was not permitted to finifh that 
conqueft which his condudt and courage 
had put in the power of almoft any man to 
finifh. It mortifies an architect when his 
plans are either not executed at all, ot when 
they are fo far altered. as to fpoi! the efFed of 
the building. The plan, however, is all that 
depends upon the archited:. The whole of 
his genius is, to good judges, as completely 
difcovered in that as in the adlual execution. 
But a plan does not, even to the rnofl: intelli- 
gent, give the fame pleafure as a noble and 
magnificent building. They may difcover as 
much both of taile and genius in the one as 
in the other. But their efFeds are flill vaftly 
different, and the amufement derived from 
thefirft, never approaches to the wonder and 
admiration which are fometimes excited by 
the fecond. We may believe of many men, 
that their talents are fuperior to thofe of 
Csefar and Alexander ; and that in the fame 
fituations they would perform ftill greater ac- 
tions. In the mean time, however, we da 
not behold them with that aftonifhment and 
admiration with which thofe two heroes have 
been regarded in all ages and nations. The 
calm judgments of the mind may approve of 
them more, but they want the fplendor of 
great anions to dazzle and tranfport it. The 
fuperiority of virtues and talents have not, 
even upon thofe who acknowledge that fupe- 

riorityt 
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riority, the fame effed: with the fupeiiority of 
atchievements. 

As the merit of aa unfuccefsful attempt to 
do good feems thus, in the eyes of ungrateful 
mankind, to be diminiihed by the mifcar* 
riage, fo does likewife the demerit of an un« 
fuccefsful attempt to do evil. The defign 
to commit a crime, how clearly foever it may 
be proved, is fcarce ever punifhed with the 
fame feverity as the adual commiffion of in 
The cafe of treafon is perhaps the only excep- 
tion. That crime immediately afFeding the 
being of the government itfelf, the govern- 
ment is naturally more jealous of it than of 
any other. In the punifliment of treafon, the 
fovereign relents the injuries which are im- 
mediately done to himfelf : in the punifli- 
ment of other crimes, he refents thofe which 
are done to other men. It is his own refent- 
ment which he indulges in the one cafe : it 
is that of his fubjeAs which by fympathy he 
enters into it in the other. In the firft cafe, 
therefore, as he judges in his own caufe, he 
is very apt to be more violent and fangui- 
nary In his punifliments than the impartial 
fpedtator can approve of. His refentment too 
nfes here upon fmaller occafions, and does 
not always, as in other cafes, wait for the 
perpetration of the crime, or even for the at- 
tempt to commit it. A treafonable concert, 
though nothing has been done, or even at* 
tempted in confequence of it, nay, a trea- 
fonable converfation, is in many countries 
punifhed ia the fame manner as the adual 

commif* 
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tommiffion of treafon. With regard to all 
other crimes, the mere defign, upon which 
00 attempt has followed, is feldom punifhed 
at aH, and is never puniflied feverely. A cri- 
minal defign, tnd a criminal adion, it may 
be faid indeed, do not neceflarily fuppofe the 
fame degree of depravity, and ought not there- 
fore to he fubjeded to the fame punij(hmeat# 
We are capable, it may be faid, of refolvingf 
and even of taking meafures to execute, many 
things which, when it comes to the ;point, we 
feel ourfelves altogether inca^pable of execut« 
ing. But this reafon can have no place whea 
the defign has been carried the length of the 
laft attempt. The man, however, who firc« 
a piilol at his enemy, but miifes him, is pu- 
nifhed with death by the laws of fcarce aoy 
country. By the old law of Scotland, thoi^h 
he fhould wound him, yet, unlefs death en- 
fues within a certain time, the afiaffin is not 
liable to the lafl punifhment. The refent-- 
inent of mankind, however, runs fo high 
againfl this crime, their terror for the man 
who fhows himfelf capable of coounitting it, 
is fo great, that the mere attempt to. commit 
it ought in all countries to be capital. The 
attempt to commit fmaller crimes is aknoft 
-always punifhed very lightly, and fometimes 
is not punifhed at all. The thief, whofe hand 
has been caught in his neighbour's pocket 
before he had taken any thing out of it, it 
punifhed with ignominy only. If he had 
got time to take away an handkerchief, he 
would have been put to death. The houfe- 
6 breaker^ 
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breaker, who has been found fetting a lad^ 
der to his neighbour's window, but had not 
got into it, is not expofed to the capital pu- 
hifhment. The atteitijpt to ravilh is not pu^ 
nifhed as a rape. Thfe attemj^t to feduce 4 
hiarried woman is not punifhed it all, though 
fedudibn is punifhed feverely. Our refent^ 
ment kgainft the perfon who only attempted 
to do a mifchief, is feldom fo flrong as to bear 
tis out in infliding th^ fanie piiiiilhment upod 
him, which we fhould have thought due if hfe 
had adually ddiie it. Iii the one caf(i, tht 
joy of our dellveraiic^ all^viatbs our fenfe of 
the atrocity of his condudl; in the othei^^ 
the grief of our misfortune increafes it. His 
real demerit, however, is undoubtedly thd 
iame in both cafes, fihce his intentions were 
equdly criminal ; and there is in this ttfptOt^ 
therefol^^ ah irregularity in th6 fentiments 
of all men, atid a confequent relaxation of 
difcipltne in the laws of, I believe, all nations, 
of the inoft civilized, as Well as of the moft 
barbarolis. The huitiahity of a civilized people 
difpofes them either to difpenfe with, or to 
initigate punifhments wherevef their natural 
indignation is not goaded oh by thd donfe- 
quences of the crime. Barbarian^, on thd 
other hand, when no adliial cohfequetice has 
happened from ahy aftidnj are not apt to bd 
Very delicate or ihquifitive about the motives. 
The perfon himfelf who cither from paf- 
fioh, or from the influerice of bad company, 
has refolved, and perhaps taken meafiires td 
j|;>erpetrate fome crime, but who has forth-* 
N nately 
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nately been prevented by an accident which 
put it out of his power, is fure, if he has any 
remains of confcience, to regard this event 
all his life after as a great and fignal delive- 
rance. H^ can never think of it without re- 
turning thanks to Heaven for having been 
thus gracioufly pleafed to fave him from the 
guilt in which he was jufl; ready to plunge 
himfelf) and to hinder him from rendering 
all the reft of his life a fcene of horror, re- 
morfe, and repentance. But though his hands 
are innocent, he is confcious that his heart 
is equally guilty as if he had adually executed 
what he was fo fully refolved upon. It gives 
great eafe to his confcience, however, to con- 
fider that the crime was not executed, though 
he knows that the failure arofe from no virtue 
in him. He ftill confiders himfelf as lefs de- 
ferving of punifliment and refentment ; and 
this good fortune either diminifhes, or takes 
away altogether, all fenfe of guilt. To re- 
member how much he was refolved upon it, 
has no other efFed than to make him regard 
his efcape as the greater and more miraculous : 
for he ilill fancies that he has efcaped» and he 
looks back upon the danger to which his 
peace of mind was expofcd, with that terror, 
with which one who is in fafety may fome- 
times remember the hazard he was in of fall- 
ing over a precipice, and fhudder with horror 
at the thought. 

2. The fecond effed of this influence of 
fortune, is to increafe our fenfe of the merit 
or demerit of a<^ions beyond what is due to 

th© 
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the motives or affedHon from which they pro- 
ceed, when they happen to give occafion to 
extraordinary pleafure or pain. The agree- 
able or difagreeable efFeds of thiC adiiori often 
tlirow a fliadow of merit or demerit upon the 
agent, though in his intention there was no- 
thing that deferved either praife or blame, or 
at leaft that deferved them in the degree in 
which wie are apt to beftow them. Thus^ 
*ven the meflenger of bad hcvirs is difagreeable 
to us, and, on the contrary^ we feel a fort of 
gratitude for the man wh6 biihgs us good 
tidings. For a moment we look upon them 
both as the authors, the one of our good, the 
other of our bad fortune, and regard them in 
fome meafure as if they had really brought 
about the events iJ^rhich they only give an ac- 
count of. The firft author of our joy is na- 
turally the object of a tranfitory gratitude: we 
embrace him wrth warmth and affedion, and 
fliould be glad, during the inftant of our pro- 
fperity, to reward hiih as for fome fignal fer- 
vice. By the cuftom of all courts, the 
officer, who brings the news of a viflory, is 
entitled to conliderable preferments, and the 
general always chufes ofte of his principal 
favourites to go upon fo agreeaWe an errand. 
The firft author of otir forrow is, on the con- 
trary, jiift as naturally the i^ytOi of a tranfi- 
tory rcfentment. We can feared avoid look- 
ing upon him with chagrin and uneafinefs ; 
and the rtide and brutal are apt to vent upon 
hiih that fpleen which his intelligence gives 
ixscafion to. Tigranes, King df Armenia^ 
N 2 ftruck 
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flruck ofF the head of the man \i\rho brought 
him the firft account of the approach of a 
formidable enemy. To punifh in this manner 
the author of bad tidings, feems barbarous 
and inhuman : yet, to reward the meflenger 
of good news, is not difagreeable to us ; we 
think it fuitable to the bounty of kings. But 
why do we make this difference, lince, if 
there is no fault in the one, neither is there 
any merit in the other ? It is becaufe any fort 
of reafon feems fufficient to authorize the ex* 
ertion of the focial and benevolent aflFedlions ; 
but it requires the mod folid and fubftantial 
to make us enter into that of the unfocial and 
malevolent. 

But though in general we are averfe to en- 
ter into the unfocial and malevolent affec- 
tions, though we lay it down for a rule that v^rc 
ought never to approve of their gratification, 
unlefs fo far as the malicious and unjuil in- 
tention of the perfon, againft whom they 
are dire^ed renders him their proper object ; 
yet, upon fome occafionSf we relax of this 
feverity. When the negligence of one man 
has occafioned fome unintended damage to 
another, we generally enter fo far into the re- 
fentment of the fufferer, as to approve of hia 
infli£ting a punifhment upon the offender 
much beyond what the offence will have ap- 
peared to deferve, bad no fuch unlucky con- 
fequence followed from it. 

There is a degree of negligence, which would 
appear to deferve fome chaftifement though it 
ihould occafion no damage to any body. Thus, 

if 
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if a perfon fliould throw a large ftone over 
a wall into a public ftreet without giving 
warning to thofe who might be paffing by, 
and without regarding where it was likely to 
fell, he would undoubtedly deferve fome chaf- 
tlfement. A very accurate police would pu« 
niih {b abfurd an a£tion, even though it had 
done no mifchief* The perfon who has been 
guilty of it, fhows an infolent contempt of 
the happinefs and fafety of others. There is 
real injuftice in his conduiSl. He wantonly 
expofes his neighbour to what no man in his 
fenfes would chufe to expofe himfelf, and 
evidently wants that fenfe of what is due to 
feis fellow-creatures which is the bafis of jut 
tide and of fociety. Grofs negligence there- 
fore is, in the law, faid to be almoft equal ' 
to malicious defign*. When any unlucky 
confequences happen from fuch carelefTnefs, 
the perfon who has been guilty of it is often 
punifhed as if he had really intended thofe 
confequences; and his condudl, which was 
only thoughtlefs and infolent, and what de- 
ferved fome chaftifement, is confidered as 
atrocious, and as liable to the fevereft punifh- 
ment. Thus if, by the imprudent adion 
above-mentioned, he fhould accidentally kill 
^ man, he is, by the laws of many countries, 
particularly by the old law of Scotland, liable 
to the laft punifhment. And though this is 
no doubt exceflively fevere, it is not altoge- 
dier inconiiftent with our natural fentiments. 

^ Lata culpa prope dolum eft. 

N 3 Our 
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Our jull indignation againfl the folly and in*« 
humanity of his condud; is cxafperated by out 
fympathy with the unfortunate fufFeren No-, 
thing however would appear more (hocking 
to our natural fenfe of equity, than to bring 
a man to the fcaffold merely for having thrown 
a ilone carelefely into the flreet without hiirf* 
ing any body. The folly and inhumanity of 
his condudy however, would ia this cafe ^C^ 
the fame ; but ilill our fentiments would be 
very diflFerent. The confideration of this 4if- 
ference may fatisfy us how mijch the indig-^ 
nation, even of the fpedator, is apt to be 
animated by the adlual confequences of the 
adion. In cafes of this kind there vnll) if 
I am not miftaken, be found a great degr^ee 
of feverity in the laws of almoft aU n^^tfons^^; 
as I have already obferved that in thofe of an 
oppofitekind there was a very general relaxa* 
tion of difcipline* 

There is another degree of negligencfe which 
4oes not involve in it any fort of injufticc* 
The perfon who is guilty of it treats Jiiia 
neighbour as he treats himfelf, means no ham 
to any body, and is far from entertaining any: 
infolent contempt for the fafety and happi**- 
nefs of others. He is not, however, fo carc^ 
fill and circumfpei^ in his condu£(: as he oughl 
to be, and deferves upon this account fome 
degree of blame and cenftire, but no fojrt of 
punifliment. Yet if by a negligence * (^ tlwi 
|:iod he ihould oQcafion fotae damage to anr. 

♦ Culpa l<?vi^f 

other 
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other perfon, he is by the laws of, I believe^ 
all countries^ obliged to Gompenfate it. And 
tiioogh this is no doubt a real puniihrnenty 
and what no mortal would have thought of 
iofliding upon him, had it not been for the 
unlucky accident which his conduift gave oc« 
cafion to ; yet this decifion of the law is ap- 
proved of by the natural fentiments of all 
mankind. Nothing, we think, can be more 
juft than that one man fliould not fufier by the 
carelefihefs of another ; and that the damage 
occafioned by blamable negligence fhould be 
made up by the perfon who was guilty of it. 
There is another fpecies of negligence *, 
which confifts merely in a want of the moft 
anxious timidity and circumfpediion, with 
regard to all the poflible confequences of our 
anions. The want of this painful attention, 
when no bad coofequences follow from it, is 
fo far from being regarded as Uamable, that 
the contrary quality is^ rather confidered as 
fuch* That timid circumipedion which is 
afraid of every thing, is never regarded as a 
virtue, but as a quality which more than any 
other incapacitates for adion and bufinefs* 
Yet when, from a want of this exceffive care, 
a perfon happens to occafion fome damage to 
another, he isoften by the law obliged to com* 
penfate it. Thus^ by the Aquilian law, the 
man, who not being able to manage a horfe 
chat had accidentally taken fright, ihould 
happen to ride down his neighbour's flave, is 

* Culpa leviffima. 

N 4 oblige! 
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obliged to compenfate the damage. When ai^ 
^cci^ent pf thi^ kind happens, we arc apt tQ 
think that he ought not to have rode fuch a 
horfe^ and to regard his attempting it as aa 
unpardonable levity ; though without this 
accident we ihould not only have made na 
fuch refledion^ but (hould have regarded hia 
refuting it ^s the effed: of timid wes^Qefs^ 
and of an anxiety about merely poffible events, 
which it is to no purpofe to be aware of. The 
perfon himfelf, who by an accident even of. 
(his kind has involuntarily hurt another, feems 
tp have fome fenfe of his own iU defert, with 
regard to him. He naturally runs up to the fuf- 
j^er to exprefs his concern for what has hapr. 
pened, and to make every acknowledgment in 
his power. If he has any fenfibility, he necet? 
fjirily defires to compenfate the damage, and ta 
do every thing he can to appeafe that animal x^^ 
fjpntment, which he is fenfible will be apt to ariiSs^ 
in the breafl of the fyflFerer. To make no apo- 
logy, to offer no atonement, is r^arded as the 
higheid brutality. Yet why fliould h^ make an, 
apology more than any other perfon ? Why 
ihould he, lince he was equally innocent with 
any other by-ilander, be thus fingled out from 
^mong all mankind, to make up for the bad 
fortun? of another ? This taft: would fur^ly 
never be impofed upon himi did not even the 
impartial fpe^katpr feel fome indulgence, for. 
what may be regarded as the unjuft refent- 
n[ient of that other. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. ni. 

Of the final caufc of this irregtdaritj of 
fentimeuts. 

SUCH is the eflFea of the good or bad 
confequence of adlions upon the fehti- 
ments both of the peribu who performs them» 
{Ui4 of others ; and thus, Fortune, which go* 
▼erns the world* has fome influence where we 
ihould be leaf): willing to allow her any, and 
4ire&s in fome meafure the fentiments of man*- 
kind, with regard to the charaAer and con«- 
dud: both of themfelves and others. That the 
world judges by the event, and not by the 
defign, has been in all ages the com^^aint, 
and is the great difcouragement of virtue. 
£very body agrees to the general maxim, that 
as the event does not depend on the agents 
lit ought to have no influence upon our fen- 
timents^, with regard to the merit or propriety^ 
of his condu^. But when we come to par-* 
ticidars, we find that our fentiments are fcarce 
VEk. any one inftance exadly conformable to 
what -this equitable maxim would direA. 
Tlieiiappy or unprofperous event of any ac- 
tion^ is not only apt to give us a good or bad 
opinion of the prudence with which it was 
opndodle^. but almofl always too animates 
Qi;r gratitude or refentment, our fenfe of the 
jppierit or demerit of the defign. 

Nature, 
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Nature, however, when (he implanted the 
feeds of this irregularity in the human breaft, 
feems, as upon all other occafions, to have 
intended the happinefs and perfedion of the 
fpecies. If the hurtfulnefs of the defign, if 
tJie malevolence of the aflFedion, were alone 
the caufes which excited our refentment, wc 
ihould feel all the furies of that paffion againft 
any perfon in whofe breaft we fufpeded or 
believed fuch defigns or affedions were han- 
boured, though they had never broke out 
into any adions. Sentiments, thoughts, m^ 
tentions, would become the objeds of pqnifh- 
ment; and if the indignation of mankind 
ran as high againft them as againft actions ; 
if the bafenefs of the thought which had given 
birth to no adion, feemed in the eyes ctf the 
world as much to call aloud for vengeance as 
the bafenefs of the aftion, every court of ju- 
dicature would .become a real inquifition. 
There would be no fafety for the moft imio- 
cent and circumfpeft condud. Bad wiftiesr 
bad views, bad defigns, might ftill be fuf- 
pe£ted; and while thefe excited the fame 
indignation with bad condud, white bad in^ 
tentions were as much refented as bad adionft, 
they would equally expofc the perfon to pu- 
nifliment and refentment. Adions tberefcre 
which either produce adual evil, or attempt 
to produce it, and thereby put us in the im^ 
mediate fear of it, are by the Authcfr oS. na- 
ture rendered the only proper and approved 
objedts of human puniffiment and refentment. 
SentimentSi defigns, affedions, though it is 

from 
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from thefe that according to cool reafon hu- 
man anions derive their whole merit or de- 
merit, are placed by the great Judge of hearts 
beyond the limits of every human jurifdidion* 
and are referved for the cognizance of his own 
qnerring tribunal. That neceffary rule of 
juftice, therefore, that men in this life are 
liable to puniOiment for their adions only^ 
not for their deiigns and intentions, is found* 
ed upon this falutary and ufeful irregularity 
in hum^n fentiments concerning merit or de- 
iperit, which at firft fight appears fo abfurd 
and unaccountable. But every part of nature^ 
when attentively furveyed, equally demon-> 
ftrates the providential care of its Author, and 
we may admire the wifdom and goodnefs of 
God ev.en in the weaknefs and folly of men. ^ 
Nor is that irregularity of fentiments alt<y. 
gether without its utility, by which the me*, 
rit of an unfuccefsful -attempt to ferve, and 
much more that of mere good inclinations 
ajnd! kind wifliesy appears to be imperfed:,. 
Man was made for a&ion, and to promote 
by the esciertion of his? faculties fuch changes, 
in*, the external circumilances both of himfel£ 
8(iid others, as, may feem moft favourable to-, 
the happinefs of all. . He muft not be fatif- 
fied with indolent benevolence, nor fancy 
hioifelf the friend of mankind, becaufe in his^ 
be^rt he wifhes well to the profperity of the* 
world That he may call forth the whole 
«go«r of hi$:fou], aind ftrain every nerve, in. 
order to. produce tho£e ends which it is the 
purpofe (^ bia being* to advance^ Nature has' 
3 taught 
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taught him, that neither himfelf nor man* 
kind can be fully fatisfied with his condu£t» 
nor bcftow upon it the full meafure of ap- 
plaufCf nnlefs he has adtually produced them. 
He is made to know, that the praife of good 
intentions, without the merit of good offices^ 
will be but of little avail to excite either the 
loudeft acclamations of the world, or even 
the higheft degree of fclf-applaufe. The 
man who has performed no fmgle adion of 
importance, but whofe whole converfation 
and deportment exprefs the jufleft, the noblefti 
and moft generous fentiments, can be entitled 
to demand no very high reward, even though 
liis inutility ihould be owing to nothing but 
the want of an opportunity to ferve. We 
can ftill refufe it him vnthout blame. We 
can ftill aik him, What have you done ? What 
adual fervice can you produce, to entitle you 
to fo great a recompenfe ? We efieem you, 
and love you ; but we owe you nothing. To 
reward indeed that latent virtue which has 
been ufelefs only for want of an opportunity 
to ferve, to beftow upon it thofe honours and 
preferments, which, though in fome meafure 
itmaybefaid to deferve them, it could not 
with propriety have infifted upon, is the ef*- 
fed cf the moft divine benevolence. To pu- 
joifh, on the contrary, for the affedions of 
the heart only, where no crime has been 
committed, is the moft infolent and barbarous 
tyranny. The benevolent affedions feem to 
deferve moft praife, when they do not wait 
till it becomes almoft a crime for them not to 

exert 
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exert themfelves. The malevolent, oa the 
contrary, can fcarce be too tardy, too flow, or 
deliberate. 

It is even of ufe that the evil which is done 
without defigr^ fhould be regarded as a misfor- 
tune to the doer as well as to the fufferen 
Man is thereby taught to reverence the happi- 
nefs of his brethren, to tremble left he fhouklt 
even unknowingly, do any thing that can hurt 
them, and to dread that animal refentment 
which he f(qels is ready to burft out againft 
him, if he fhould without defign be the un- 
happy inftrument of their calamity. 

Notwithftanding, however, all thefe feem- 
ing irregularities of fentiment, if man fhould 
unfortunately either give occafion to thofc 
evils which he did not intend, or fail in pro- 
ducing that good which he intended, nature 
has not left his innocence altogether without 
confolation, nor his virtue altogether without 
reward. He then calls to his afliflance that 
jufl and equitable maxim, that thofe events 
which did not depend upon our condud: ought 
not to diminifh the eileem that is due to us. 
He fummons up his whole magnanimity and 
firmnefs of foul, and ftrives to regard himfelf, 
no^ in the light in which he at prefent ap- 
pears, but in that in which he ought to ap- 
pear, in which he would have appeared had 
his generous defigns been crowned with fuc- 
cefs, and^^in which he would flill appear, not- 
withftanding their mifcarriage^ if the fenti- 
ments of mankind were either altogether can- 
did and equitable, or even perfedly confiftenc 

with 
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ip^ith thexbfelves. The fnore candid and hu-^ 
jnane part of mankind entirely go along with 
the efforts which he thus makes to fupport 
himfelf in his own opinion. They exert 
their whole generofity and greatnefs of mind; 
to correiSl in themfelves this irregularity of 
human nature^ and endeavour to rcfgatti his 
unfcHtunate magnanimity in the fame li^t ia 
which, had it been fuccefsful, they Wcttildi! 
without any fuch generous exertiout have fia« 
turally been difpoied to coniider it. 
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PART III, 

Of the foundation of our judgments 
concerning our own fentiments and 
condud, and of the fenfe of duty. 

Confifliog of one Section. 

CHAP. I. 

Of the confcioufncfs of merited prai/i" or blame. 

IN the two foregoing parts of this difcourfe, 
I l^ve chiefly confidered the origin and 
foundation of our judgments concerning the 
fentiments and condud: of others. I come 
now to confider the origin of thofe concerniag 
our own* 

The defire of the approbation and efteelndF 
thofe we live with, which is of fuch impor^- 
tance to our happinefs, cannot be fully and eii^ 
tirely contented but by rendering ourfelves 
the juft and proper objeds of thofe fenti- 
meutSt and by adjufting our own charadler 
and condudl according to thofe meafures and 
rules by which efteem and approbation are na- 
turally beftowed. It is not fufficient, that 
from ignorance or raiftake, efteem and ap- 
probation fliould fome way or other be be- 
ftowed upon us. If we are confcious that we 

do 
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do not deferre to be fo favourably thought 
off and that if the truth was known^ wH 
ihould be regarded with very op][io{ite fenti<* 
mentSy our fatisfadlion is far from being com* 
I^te. The man who applauds us either for 
adions which we did not perform, or for mo* 
tives which had no fort of influence upon our 
conduAy applauds not us, but another perfbn* 
We can derive no fort of fatisfadHon from his 
praifes. To us they fhould be more mortify-^ 
ing than any cenfure, and fhould perpetually 
call to. our minds, the mod humbling of all 
refiedionS) the refledion upon what we ought 
to be, but what we are not. A woman who 
paints to conceal her uglinefs, could derive^ 
one ihould imagine, but littlb vanity from xh6 
compliments that are paid to her beauty* 
Thefe, we (hould expefl:, ought rather to put 
her in mind of the fentiments which her real 
complexion would excite, and mortify her the 
more by the contraft. To be pleafed vnth 
fuch groundlefs applaufe is a proof of the mod 
fuperficial levity and weaknefs. It is what i$ 
properly called vanity, and is the foundation 
of the mod ridiculous and contemptible vice^ 
the vices of afFedation and common lying i 
follies which, if experience did not teach u& 
how common they are, one (hould imagine 
the leaft fpark of common fenfe would fave us 
from. The foolifli Her, who endeavours to 
excite the admiration of the company by thfe 
relation of adventures which never had any 
exiftence^ the important coxcomb who gives 
himfelf airs of rank and diftin^on which he 
9 well 
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well knows he has no juft pretenfions to, are 
both of them, no doubt, pleafed with the ap-^ 
plaufe which they fancy they meet with» But 
their vanity arifes from fo grofs an illufion of 
the imagination, that it is difficult to conceive 
how any rational creature fhould be impofed 
upon by it. When they place themfelves 
in the fituation of thofe whom they fancy 
they have deceived, they are ftruck with the 
higheft admiration for their own perfons* 
They loot upon themfelves, not in that light 
in which, they know, they ought to appear 
to their compaiuons, but in that in which 
they beKeve their companions actually look 
upon them; Their fuperficial weaknefs and 
trivial folly hinder them from ever turning 
their eyes inwards, or from feeing themfelves 
in that defpicable point of view in which their 
own confciences ihould tell them that they 
would appear to every body, if the real truth 
ihould everi come to be known. 

As ignorant and groundlefs praife can give 
no folid joy, no fatisfadtion that will bear any 
ferious examination, fo, on the contrary, it 
often gives real comfort to refledl, that though 
no praife fhould actually be beftowed upon us^ 
our condu(3:, however, has been fueh as to 
deferve it, and has been in every refpedt fuit- 
able to thofe meafures and rules by which 
praife and approbatidn are naturally and com- 
monly beftowed. We are pleafed not only 
with praife, but with having done what is 
praife-worthy. We are pleafed to think that 
we have rendered ourfelves the natural objeds 
O of 
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of approbation, though no approbiation ihQuId 
ever adlually be bellowed upon us : and wc 
are mortified to refleft that we have juitty in-*. 
curred the blame of thofe we live wtth^ though: 
that fentiment ihould never adluaUj be exerts 
ed againft us. The man who b confctmis* tor 
hirafelf that he has exadlly obfcrvcd thofe 
meafures of condud which experience .infbrmft 
him aje generally agreeable, refie6ks with.fa^ 
tisfadion on the propriety of his own befaaf 
viour ; when he views it in the light in vdlidb 
the impartial fpeftator would view it, heitho^ 
roughly enters into all the motives whiqh in-* 
fluenced it ; he looks back upon every part of 
it with pleafure and approbation, and though 
mankind ihould never be acquainted with> 
what he has done, he regards himfel^liot fi> 
much according to the light in .-which they^ 
a^flually regard him, as according to that, ia 
which they would regard him if thqr wercr 
better informed. He anticipates the zj^^ixAt 
and admiration which in tiiis cafe would be 
beftowed upon him» and he applauds and ad-^ 
mires himfelf by fympathy with fentimdnts 
which do not indeed actually take place, but 
which the ignorance of the public alone hin-^- 
ders from taking place, which he knoiws are* 
the natural and ordinary effiefts of fochcoti^ 
dudl, which his imagination flrongly con^ 
ne£ts with \U and which he has acquired a 
habit of conceiving as fomething that na- 
turally and in propriety ought to flow from it# 
Men have often .voluntarily thrown away life 
to acquire after deatii a renown which they 
^ could 
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could no loriger enjoy. Their iillagination, 
in the mean time, anticipated that fame 
which was thereafter to be beftowed upon 
theih. Thofe applaufes which they were 
never to hear rung in their cars ; the thoughts 
of that admiration, whofe efFefts they were 
never to feel, played about their hearts, ba- 
nifhed from their breads the ftrongeft of all 
natural fears, and tranfported them to per- 
form adions which fecm almoft beyond the 
reach of human nature. But in point of rea-^ 
lity thefc is furely flo great difference betweeii 
that approbation which is not to be beftowed 
till we can no longer enjoy it, and that which 
indeed is never to be beftowed, but which 
would be beftowed if the world was fever made 
to uhderftand properly the real circumftalicei 
of our benaviour. If the one often produces 
fuch violent effeds^ we cannot w^ondet that the 
other (hould always be highly regarded. 

On the cbhtrary, the man who has broke 
thro' all thofe meafures of condudJ:, which can 
alone render him agreeable to mankind, tho* 
he fliould have the moft perfect affurance that 
what he had done was for ever to be concealed 
from evejy human eye, it is all to no purpofe^ 
When he looks back upon it, and views it in 
the light in which the impartial fpeftator 
would view it, he finds that he can enter into 
none of the motives which influenced it. He 
is abafticd and confounded at the thoughts of 
it, and neceffarily feels a very high degree of 
that ftiame which he would be expofed to, if 
his adtions fhould ever come to be generally 
O 2 known. 
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known* His imagination, in this cafe too, 
anticipates the contempt and derifion from 
which nothing faves him but the ignorance of 
thofe he lives with. He ftill feels that he is 
the natural objedt of thefe fentiments, and 
ftill trembles at the thought of what he would 
fuffer if they were ever actually exerted againft 
him. But if what he had been guilty of was 
not merely one of thofe improprieties which 
are the objeds of fimple difapprobation, but 
one of thofe enormous crimes which excite 
deteftation and refentment, he could never 
think of it, as long as he had any fenfibility 
left, without feeling all the agony of horror 
and remorfe; and though he could be aflured 
that no man was ever to know it, and could 
even bring himfelf to believe that theri^ was 
no God to revenge it, he would iftill feel 
enough of both thefe fentiments to embitter 
the whole of his life : He would ftill rqgard 
himfelf as the natural objedof the hatred and 
indignation of all his fellow-creatures; and if 
his heart vyas not grown callous by the habit 
of crimes, he could not think without terror 
and aftonifliment even of the manner in 
which mankind would look upon him, of 
what would be the expreffion of their coun- 
tenante and of their eyes, if the dreadful truth 
Ihould ever come to be known. Thefe natu- 
ral pangs of an affrighted confcience are the 
daemons, the avenging furies which in this life 
haunt the guilty, which allow them neither 
quiet nor repofe, which often drive them to 
defpair and diilra£tion, from which no affu- 

ranee 
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ranee of fecrccy can proteft them, from which 
no principles of irreligion can entirely deliver 
them, and from which nothing can free them 
but the vileft and moft abjefl of all ftates, a 
complete infenfibility to honour and infamy, 
to vice and virtue. Men of the moft deteft- 
able charadlers, who, in the execution of the 
moft dreadful crimes, had taken their mea- 
fures fo coolly as to avoid even the fufpicion 
of guilt, have fometimes been driven, by the 
horror of their fituation, to difcover of their 
own accord, what no human fagacity could ever 
hisive inveftigated. By acknowledging their 
guilt, by fubmitting themfelves to the refent- 
ment of their offended citizens, and by thus 
fatiating that vengeance of which they were 
fenfible that they were become the proper ob- 
jedJis, they hoped by their death to reconcile 
thiemfelves, at leaft in their own imagination, 
to the natural fentimefits of mankind, to be 
able to confider themfelves as lefs worthy of 
hatred and refentment,'to atone in fome mea- 
fure for their crimes, and, if poffible, to die 
in peace and with the forgivenefs of all their 
fellow-creatures. Compared to what they 
felt before the difcovery, even the thought of 
thisi it feems, was happinefs. 
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/« what manner our own judgments refer to 
what ought to be^ the judgments, of others ; 
and of the origin of general rules. 

A Great part, perhaps the greateft part of 
human happinefs and mifery arifes from 
the view of our pafi conduft, and from the 
degree? of approbation or difapprobation which 
we feel from the confideration of it. But in 
whatever manner it; may aflfeft us, our fet\ti- 
inents of thi« kinid have always fome fecret re- 
ference either to what are, or to \^hat upon 
a certain condition would be, or tip wfiLat we 
imagine ought to be the fentiments of others. 
We examine it as we imagine an impaitial 
i5pe(3ator would examine it. ^ If upoft pkcing 
ourfclves in his (itua^tion we thorotighly entec 
uxto all the paffions and motives whkh ioflu- 
cnced i^, \^e approve of it by fympAthy with 
the approbation of this fuppofcd equitable 
judge. If otherwife, we enter into his diikp- 
probation and condemn it« 

Was it poffibljs that a hum^n creature cpuld 
grow up to manhood in fome folitary place 
without any communication with his own 
fpecies, he could no more think of his oWa 
chara^er, of the propriety or demerit of his 
own fentiments and condud* of the beauty 
or deformity of his own mind, than of the 
hcjuty or deformity dk bi^ own face. AH thcfc 

are 
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are objeftl which he cannot eafily fee, which 
naturallj/he does not look at ; and with re- 
gard to which he is provided with no mirror 
which can prefent them to his view. Bring 
him into fociety, and he is immediately pro- 
vided with the mirror which he wanted be- 
fore. It is placed in the countenance and be- 
haviour of thofe he lives with, which always 
mark when they enter into, and when they 
difapprove of his fendments ; and it is ^ere 
that he firft views the propriety and imprcH 
priety of his own paflions, the beauty and de- 
fbrmity of his own mind* To a man who 
from hi« birth was a ftranger to fociety, the 
obje£lis of his paffions, the external bodies 
which either pleafed ex hurt him, would oc- 
cupy his whole attention. The paffions them- 
felrves, the defires or averfiona, the joys or 
iiairows,. which thofe ob^edis excited, though 
of aUi things^ the moft immediately prefent to 
him^ couldfcarceever.be the objeds of has 
thoughts^ The idea of them could never in*- 
terefl him fo much as to call upon his attei^- 
tive confideration. The confideration of his 
^Y <^ould in him excite no new joy, nor that 
<Df his forrow any new forrow^ though thecon^ 
itderatioa of the caufes of thofe; paffions might 
often excite both. Bring him into fociety, 
and all hia owa paffioiiB will immediately be^ 
comt thtf caoifea of new paffions. He wili ob^ 
fisrw tiiat joiaiikind appsoveof fame of them^ 
and af edifgnfted by othera. He wili be ele- 
vated ia l£e one cafe^ and cafi down in the 
other ; his defires and averfions, his joys and 
O 4 forrows 
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forrows will now often become tlte caufes of 
new delires and new averfions, ne^joys and 
new forrows : they will now therefore intercft 
him deeply, and often call upon his moft at- 
tentive confideration. 

Our firft ideas of perfonal beauty and de- 
formity, are drawn from the fhape ■ and ap^ 
pearance of others, not from our own* We 
foon become fenfible, however, that others 
exercife the fame criticifm upon us. We are 
pleafed when they approve of our figure, and 
arc difobliged when they feem to be difguflcdl. 
We become anxious to know how far our ap- 
pearance defer ves either their blame or appro- 
bation. We examine our own perions limb 
by limb, and by placing ourfelves before a 
looking-glafs, or by fome fuch expedieht,.en- 
deavour, as much as poffible, to view our-^ 
felves at the diftance and with the eyes of other 
people. If after this examination we are la- 
tisfied with our own appearance, we can more 
eafily fupport the moft difadvantageous judg* 
ments of others : if, on the contrary, we are 
fenfible that we are the natural objed:s of dif^ 
tafte, every appearance of their difapprobatioa 
mortifies us beyond all meafure. A man who 
is tolerably handfome, will allow you to laugh 
at any little irregularity in his perfon ; but all 
fuch jokes are commonly infupportable to one 
who is really deformed. It is evident, how- 
ever, that we are anxious about our own 
beauty and deformity, only upon acco«mt of 
it9 eSe(3: upon others. If we had no con- 

pexioi^ 
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nexion vi^th fociety, we ftiould be altogether 
indifferent about either. 

In tKe fame manner our firft moral criti- 
cifms are exercifed upon the chara<a:ers and 
conduct of other people ; and we arc all very- 
forward to obferve how each of thefe affeds 
us. But we foon learn, that others are equal-* 
ly frank with regard to our own. We be- 
come anxious to know how far we deferve 
their cenfure or applaufe, and whether to 
them we muft neceffarily appear thofe agree- 
aUc or difagreeable creatures which they re- 
prefent us* We begin upon this account to 
examine our own paffions and conduft, and 
'tp confider how thefe muft appear to them, 
by confidering how they would appear to us if 
in their fituation. We fuppofe ourfelves the 
fpeftators of our own behaviour, and endea- 
voar to imagine what effeft it would, in this 
light, rproduce upon us. This is the only 
looking-glafs by which we can, in fome mea- 
fure, with the eyes of others, fcrutinize the 
propriety of our own condud. If ip this view 
it pleafes us, we are tolerably fatisfied. We 
caa be; more indifferent about the applaufe, 
and, in forae meafure, defpife the cenfure of 
Others 5 fecure that, however mifunderftood or 
mifreprefcnted, we are the natural and proper 
cibjc<at8 of approbation. On the contrary, if 
we are difpleafed with it, we are often upon 
ihat very account more atixious to gain their 
approbatu>n3^nd,provided we have not already, 
as they (ay, fhaken hands with infamy, we 
^^-e altogether diftradted at the thoughts of 
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their cenfure, which then ftrikes us with 
double fevcrity. 

When I endeavour to examine my own 
conduct:) when I endeavour ta p>afs fentence 
upon it, and either to approve or condemn it, 
it is evident that, in all fuch cafes, I divide 
myfelf, as it were, into two perfons, and that 
], the examiner and judge, reprefent a diffe- 
rent charadter from that other I, the perfon 
whofe condud: is examined into and judged of. 
The firft is the fpedator, whofe fentiments 
with regard to my own conduiS: I endeavour 
to enter into, by placing myfelf in his fitua-*- 
tion, and by confidering how it would appear 
to mc when feen from that particular point of 
view. The fecond is the agent, the perfon 
whom I properly call myfelf, and of whofc 
condud):, under the charad:er of a fpe^tor, I 
was endeavouring to form fom^ opinion. The 
firfl is the judge ; the fecond the panael. But 
that the judge ihould, in every refpe^,. be the 
fame with the papnel^ is a& impofiible, as that 
the caufe ihould, in every refpe<^, be the fame 
with the efFed:. 

To be amiable and to be meritorious, that 
is, to deferve love and to deferve reward,, are 
thereat charaders of virtue* and to be odious 
and puniihable, of vice. But all thefecha«> 
raiders have an immediate tt&waoo U> tha 
fentiments of others^ Yirtue ia not (aid fiabe 
amiable or to be laeritosrious, beaattf({ it is>the 
objedt of its own love, ov of its owa grat;^ 
tude; but becaufe it excites thofe ienipuiientB 
in othf.r men« The^ cpofcioufnefi ^t it is 
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the objed of fuch favourable regards is the 
fource of that inward tranquillity and felf-fa- 
tisfadion with which it is naturally attended, 
as the fufpicion of the contrary gives occafion 
to the torments of vice. What fo great hap- 
pinefs as to be beloved, and to know that we 
deferve to be beloved ? What fo great mifery 
as to be hated, and to know that we deferve 
to be hated ? 

Man is confidered as a moral, becaufe he 
is regarded as an accountable being. But an 
accountable being, as the word exprefles, is a 
beitig that muft give an account of its aftions 
to foaie other, and that confequently muft re- 
gulate them according to the good liking of 
this other. Man is accountable to God and 
his fellow-creatures. But though he is, no 
doubt, principally accountable to Grod ; in the 
order of time, he muft neceflarily conceive 
himfelf as accountable to his fellow-creatures, 
before he can form any idea of the Deity, or 
of' the rules by which that divine being will 
pjdgeoS his conduct. A child furely conceives 
itfelf as accountable to its parents, and is ele- 
vated os caft down by the thought of their 
merited approbation or difapprobation, long 
*efor€ it iorm» any idea of it« accountablenefs 
to th^ Dtity, or of the rules by which that 
divine b^tag wiH jwlge of its condudt. 

The great judge oi the world, has, for the 
wiiisft Miiibhs, thought proper to interpofe» 
betwcen^e weak ey& of human reafon, and 
the throne of his eternal juftice, a degree 
of obfcurity and darknefs, which though it 

does 
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does not intirely cover that great tribunal from 
the view of mankind, yet renders the impref- 
fion of it faint and feeble in comparifon of 
what might be expc<3:ed from the grandeur 
and importance of fo mighty an objcft. If 
thofe infinite rewards and puniftiments which 
the Almighty has prepared for thofe who obey 
or tranfgrefs his will, were perceived >as dif- 
tindly as we forefee the frivolous and tempo- 
rary retaliations which we may expedl from one 
another, the weaknefs of human nature, a- 
ftoniflied at the immenfity of objefts fo little 
fitted to its comprehenfion, could no longer 
attend to the little a£Fairs of this world ; and 
it is abfolutely impoilible that the bufinefs of 
fociety could have been carried on, if, in this 
refpe<a:, there had been a fuller revelation of 
the intentions of Providence than that which 
has already been made. That men, however, 
might never be without a rule to diredt their 
conduct by, nor without a judge whofe au- 
thority fhould enforce its obfervation, the Au- 
thor of nature has made man the immediate 
judge of mankind, and has, in this rcfpeA, as 
in many others, created him after his own 
image, and appointed him his vicegerent 
upon ea.rth to fuperintend the behaviour of his 
brethren. They are taught by nature to ac*- 
knowledge that power and jurifdiAion which 
has thus been conferred upon him, and to 
tremble and exult according as they imagine 
that they have either merit^ liis cenfure, or 
deferved his applaufe. 

But 
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But whatever may be the authority of (his 
inferiour tribunal which 18 continually before 
their eyes, if at any time it fhould decide con- 
trary to thofe principles and rules, which Na* 
ture has eftabliflied for regulating its judge- 
ments, men feel that they may appeal from 
this unjuft decifiouy and call upon a fuperiour 
tribunal, the tribunal eftablifhed in their own 
breails, to redrefs the injuftice of this weak or 
partial judgment. 

There are certain principles eftablimed by 
Nature for governing our judgment concern- 
ing the conduct of thofe we live with. As 
long as we decide according to thofe princi- 
ples, and neither applaud nor condemn any 
thing which Nature has not rendered the pro- 
per objedt of applaufe or condemnation, nor 
any further than ihe has rendered it fuch, as 
our fentence is, in this cafe, if I may fay fo, 
quite agreeable to law, it is liable neither to 
repeal nor to corredion of any kind. The 
perfon concerning whom we form thefe judg- 
ments, muft himielf necefTarily approve of 
them. When he puts himfelf into our fitua- 
tion, he cannot avoid viewing his own 
condud: in the very fame light in which we 
appear to view it. He is fenfible, that to us, 
and to every impartial fpeftaior, he muft 
neceflarily appear the natural and proper ob- 
ject of thofe fentiments which we exprefs 
with regard to him. Thofe fentiments, 
therefore, muft neceffarily produce their full 
effect upon him, and he cannot fail to con- 
ceive 
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ceivc all the triumph of felf-approbatiba from, 
what appears to hirn^ Aich merited applaufe,. 
as well as all the horrors of (hame from, what* 
he is fetiiible, is fach deferved condemna-*^ 
tion. 

But it is otherwife, if we have either ap- 
plauded br condemned him, contrary to thofe 
principles and rules which Nature has cfta- 
bliflied for the dire(fJion of our judgments oon-^ 
cerning every thing of this kind. If wc have 
either applauded or condemned him for whatf 
when he puts himfelf into our fituation^ docs 
not appear to him to be the objed: either of 
applaufe or condemnation ; as in this cafe he 
cannot enter into our fentiments, provided he 
has any conftancy or firmnefs, he is but littte 
affefled by them, and can neither be much 
elevated by the favourable, nor greatly mor-. 
tified by the unfavourable decifion. The ap^* 
plaufe of the whole world wilL avail but lit- 
tle, if our own confcience condemn us ; and 
the difapprobation of all mankind is not ca- 
pable of opprefling us, when we are abfolved 
by the tribunal within our own breaft, and 
when our own mind tells us that mankind are 
in the wrong. 

But though this tribunal within the breaft 
be thus the fupreme arbiter of all our a&ions^ 
though it can reverfe the decifions of all mans 
kind with regard to our character and con^ 
dud, and mortify us amidfl the applaufe, or 
fupport us under the cenfure of the world i 
yet, if wc inquire into the origin of its infti- 

tution, 
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tution, its jurifdidtion we ihall find is in a 
great meafure derived from the authority of 
that very tribunal^ whofe deciiions it fo oftea 
and (o }vMy reverfes. 

When we firft come into the world, from 
the nataral defire to pleafe, we accuftom our- 
felves ta confider wh^t behaviour is likely to 
be agreeable to every perfcn we converfc with, 
to bur parents, to our mailers, to our com*- 
panions. We addrefs OQrfelves to individuals, 
and for fome time fondly purfiie the impoffibie 
and abfurd projed: of gaining the good-will 
and approbation of every body. We are foon 
taught by expedience, however, that this 
univerfal approbation is altogether unattain* 
able. As foon as we come to have more im- 
portant interefts to manage, we find, that by 
pleating one tnatn we alttiofl: certainly dif-^ 
oblige another, and thdt by buftiouritig an in-* 
dividual^ we may often ifritate a whole peo- 
ple. The faircft and mofli equitable conduct 
muft frequently obftrufk the intercfts, or 
thwart the inclinations of particular perfons, 
who will feldon\ have candour enough to en- 
ter into the propriety of our motives, or to 
fee that this conduft, how difagreeable foever 
to them, is perfectly Agitable to our fitua- 
tion. In order to defend ourfelvcs frotn fuch 
partial judgments, we foon learn to fet up iti 
our own minds a judge between ourfclves and 
thofe we live with* We conceive ourfelves 
as ading in the prbfence of a perfon quite 
candid and equitable, df one who has no par- 
ticular relation either to owfelvcsf or to thofe 

whofe 
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\vhofc inferefts are afFeded by oiir condudtf 
who is neither father, nor brother, nor friend 
either to them or to us, but is merely a man 
in general, an impartial fpedator who con- 
fiders our condudJ; with the fame indifference 
with which we regard that of other people^ 
If, when we place ourfelves in the fituation 
of fuch a perfon, our own anions appear to 
us under an agreeable afpe£t, if we feel that 
fuch a fpeftator cannot avoid entering into all 
the motives which influenced us, whatever 
may be the judgments of the world, we muft 
ftill be pleafed with our own behaviour, and 
regard ourfelves, in fpite of the cenfure of our 
companions, as the juft and proper objeds of 
approbation. 

On the contrary, if the man within con-', 
demns us, the loudeft acclamations of man- 
kind appear but as the noife of ignorance and 
folly, and whenever we aflume the chara£ter 
of this impartial judge, we cannot avoid view- 
ing our own adions with his diilafte and dif- 
fatisfadion. The weak, the vain, and the 
frivolous, indeed, may be mortified by the 
moft groundlefs cenfure, or elated by the moft 
abfurd applaufe. Such perfons are not accuf- 
tomed to confult the judge within concerning, 
the opinion which they ought to form of their 
own conduft. This inmate of the breaft, this 
abfirad man, the reprefentative of mankind, 
and fubftitute of the Deity, whom Nature has 
conftituted the fupreme judge of all their ac- 
tions, is feldom appealed to by them. 1 hey 
are contented with ihc deciiion oi the inferiour: 

tabunah 
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tribunaU The approbation of their compa- 
nions^ of the particular perfons whom they 
have lived and converfed with, hae generally 
been the ultimate obje& of all their wiihes. 
If they obtain this, their joy ia complete ( 
and if they fail, they are entirely difappointed. 
They never think of appealing to the fuperior 
court. They have feldom inquired after its 
decifione, and are altogether unacquainted 
with the rules and forms of its procedure. 
When the world injures them, therefore, 
they are incapable of doing themfelves juftice, 
and are, in confequence, neceflarily the (laves 
of the world. But it is otherwif^ with the 
.tnanwbo has, upon all occafions, been ac- 
cuftomed to have recourfe to the judge within, 
and to confider, not what the world approves 
or difa|^oves of, but what appears to this 
impartial fpedatpr, the natural and proper 
objedkof ap{»robadon or difapprobation. The 
judgment of this fupreme arbiter of his con^ 
4udl, is the applaufe, which he has been ac«> 
cuftomed principally to court, is the cenfure 
which he has been accuftomed principally to 
fear. Compared with this final decifion, the 
fentiments of all mankind, though not alto* 
gether indifferent, appear to be but of fmall 
moment ; and he is incapable of being either 
lauch elevated by their favourable, or greatly 
deprefTed by their moil difadvantageous judg* 
ment. 

It is only by confulting this judge withiUf 
that we can Ice whatever relates to ourfelves 
in its proper (hape and dlmenlioija, or thac 

P we 
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we can make any proper comparifon between 
our own interefU and thofe of other men. 

As to the eye of the body* objeds appear 
great or fmalU not fo much according to dieir 
real dimenfionst as according to the nearneft 
or diftance of their fituation ; fo do they like- 
wife to what may be called the natural eye of 
the mind : and we remedy the defedis of 
both thefe organs pretty much in the fame * 
manner. In my prefent fituation an immenfe 
landfcape of lawns, and woods, and diftant 
mountains,, feems to do no more than cover 
the little window which I write by, and to 
be out of all proportion lefs than the chamber 
in which I am fitting. I can form a juft 
comparifon between thofe great obje^ and 
the little objeds around me, in no other wayt 
than by tranfporting myfelf, at leafl in fkncyf 
to a different flation, from whence I can fur- 
vey both at nearly equal diflances» aufi there- 
by form fome judgment of their real propor- 
tions. Habit and experience have taught ine 
to do this fo eafily and fo readily, that I am 
fcarce finfible that I do it ; and a man fnuft 
be, in fome meafure, acquainted with the 
philofophy of vifion, before he can be tho- 
roughly convinced, how little thofe diflant 
objeds would appear to the eye, if the ima- 
gination, from a knowledge of their real mag- 
nitudes, did not fwell and dilate them. 

In the fame manner, to the felfiih and ori- 
ginal paffions of human nature, the lofs or 
gain of a vtty fmall intereft of our own, ap- 
pears to be of vaiUy more importance, excites 

a much 
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a much more paffionate joy or forrow, a much 
more ardent ddire or averfion, than the greateft 
concern of another with whom we have no 
particular connexion* His interefts, as long 
as they arc- furvcyed frdm this ftation^ can 
never be put into the balance with qui* own^ 
can never reftrain us from doing whatever 
may tend to promote our own, how ruinous 
foever to him. Pefore we can make any pro- 
per comparifon of thofe Oppofite interefts,. we 
muft change our pofition. Wc ttiuft view 
them) neither from our own place, nor yet 
from hisj neither with our own eyes nor 
yet with his, but from the place, and with 
the eyes of a third perfpn, who has no par- 
ticular Connexion with either, and who judges 
with impartiality between us. Here too, ha- 
bit and experience have taught us to do this 
fo eafily and fo readily, that we are fcarce fen- 
iible that we do it; and it requires^ in this 
cafe too^ fome degree of refledion, and even 
of philofophy to convince us, how little in-* 
tereft we fhould take in the greateft concerns 
of our neighbour, how little we fhould be 
aflFe<3:ed by whatever relates to him, if the 
fenfe of propriety and juftice did not correft 
the otherwife natural inequality of our fenti- 
ments» 

Let us fuppofe that the great empire of 
China, with all its myriads of inhabitants, was 
fuddenly fwallowed up by an earthquake, and 
let us confider how a man of humanity in 
Europe, who had no fort of connexion with 
that part of the world, would be affeded upon 
F:a receiving 
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tecciving intelligence of this dreadful cala- 
mity. He wouldy I imagine, firft of all, 
exprefs very ftrongly his forrow for the mif- 
fortune of that unhappy people, be wotild 
make many melancholy reflexions upon the 
precarioufnefs of human life, and the vanity 
of all the labours of man, which could tht^ 
be annihilated in a moment. He would too^ 
perhaps, if he was a man of fpeculation, en- 
ter iBto many reafonings concerning the rf- 
fe€ts which tfiis difafter might produce upon 
the commerce of Europe, and the trade and 
bufinefs of the world in general. And when 
all this fine philofophy was over, when all 
thefe humane fentiments had been once faiiiy 
expreffed, he vrould purfue his bulinefe or his 
pleafure, take his repofe or his diverfion, 
with the fame eafe and tranquillity, as if na 
fuch accident had happened. The moft fri- 
volous difafter which could befal himfelf 
would occafion a more real difturbance. If 
he was to lofe his little finger to-morrow, he 
would not fleep to-night ; but provided he 
never faW thetn, he will fnore with the moft 
profound fecurity over the ruin of a hundred 
millions of his brethren, and the deftrudioa 
of that immenfe multitude feems plainly an 
object lefs intercfting to him, than this panl* 
try misfortune of his own. To prevent, there- 
fore, Ihis patiltry misfortune to himfelf would 
a man of humanity be willing to facrifice the 
lives of a hundred millions of his brethren, 
jprovided he had never feeri them fHuttiian na- 
ture ftartleswith*h<MTor at the thougllti aAd 

the 
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the world, in its greateft depravity and cor- 
ruption, never produced fuch a villain as could 
be capable of entertaining it- But vt^hat mak^g 
this difference ? . When our paffive feelings 
are almoft always fo fordid and fo felfifh, how 
comes it that our adive principles (hpuld of- 
ten be fo generous and fo noble ? When w« 
are always fo much more deeply affe<aed by 
whatever concerns ourfelves, than by what- 
ever concerns othe^ men ; what is it whic& 
prompts the generous, upon all occalion^t and 
the mean upon many, to facrifice their owa 
interefts to the greater interefts of others ? It 
IS not the foft power of humanity, it is not 
that fe^le fpark of benevolence which Nature 
has lighted up in the human heart, that h 
thus capable of counteracting the ftrongeft 
impulfes of felf-love ? It is a ftronger power, 
a more forcible motive, which exerts itfelf 
upon fuch occafioos. It is reafon, principle, 
confcience, the inhabitant of the bread, the 
man vvithin, the great judge and arbiter of 
our cpndud. It is he, who, wheqeyer we are 
about to a<2t fo as to afFed the happinefs of 
others, calls to us with a voice capable of afto- 
nifliing the moft prefumptuous of our paffions, 
that we are but one of the multitude, in no 
refped: better than any other in it ; and that 
when we prefer ourfelves fo fhamefully and fo 
blindly to others, we become the proper ob* 
jefts of refentment, abhorrence, and execra- 
tion. It is from him only that we learn the 
real littlenefs of ourfelves, and of whatever 
relates to ourfelves, and the natural mifrepre- 
P 3 fenlationa 
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fentatioos of fdf-love can be correded only 
hj the eje of this impartial fpedator. It it 
hie who ihows us the propriety of generofity 
and the deformity of iojuftice ; the propriety 
of refigning the greateft interefts of our ovmt 
for the yet ereater interefts of others* and tiie 
deformity of doing the fmalleft injury to antv- 
ther, in order to obtain the greateft benefit to 
ourfelves. It is not the love of our neighr* 
bour, it is not the love of mankind, which 
upon many occafions prompts us to the prao- 
tice of thofe divine virtues. It is a ftrongCF 
love, a more powerful afFedion which gene* 
rally takes place upon fuch occafions, the love 
of what is honourable and noble, of the gran« 
dcur, and dignity, and fuperiority of our own 
charaders. 

When the happinefs or mifery of others 
depends in any refpeft upon our conduft, wc 
dare not, as felf-love would fuggeft to us, 
prefer any little intcreft of our own, to the 
yet greater intereft of our neighbour. We 
feel that we Ihould become the proper objcds 
of the refcntment and indignation of our bre- 
thren, and the Oufe of the impropriety of 
this afFedion is fupported and enlivened by 
the yet ftronger fenfc of the demerit of the 
adion, which it would in this cafe give oc- 
cafion to. But when the happinefs or mifery 
of others in no refped depends upon our con- 
duftj when our own interefts are altogether fc- 
parated and detached from tbetrs^ ib that there 
is neither connexion ndi*x6mpetition between 
them, as the lenfe of demerit does not in this 

-: cafe 
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cafe interpofe, the mere fenie of impropriety it 
feldom able to reftrain us fpom abandaning 
ourielyes to our natural anxiety about our own 
affairs^ and to our natural indifRerence about 
fhofe of odier men. ITbc mcft Tulgar edu« 
cation teaches us to ad, upon all important 
occafions^ mth fome ic»t of impartiality be*^ 
tween ourfdres and others, and even the or- 
dinary commerce of the world is capable of 
adjufl^g our aAive principles to fome de« 
gree of p r opriety. But it is the moft artifi- 
cial and refmed education only, which pre* 
tends to correct the inequalities of our pa&ve 
feelings, and we muft for this purpofe have 
recouffe to the fevereft^ as well as to the pro- 
founded: philofophy. 

Two different fets of philofopfaers have at* 
tempted to teach us this hardeft of ail the 
lefibns of morality. One iet have laboured 
to increafe our fenfibility to the interefts of 
others ; another to diminifli that to our own. 
The firft woufd have us feel for others as we 
naturally fed for ourfidives. The fecond would 
have us fed for ourfdves, as we naturally feel 
for others. 

The firft are thofe melancholy moralifts, 
who ar^ pejpetually reproaching us with our 
happinefey while fe many of our brethren are 
in mifery, * who J'^^ard as im^Hous the na* 
tural joy <^ profperity, which dots not think 
■.''■-. i . . ' ■ .'.-*"'■ ^^ - * ' .J 
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of the many wretches that are at every inilant 
labouriag under all forts of calamities, in the 
languor of poverty, in the agony of dtfeaie^ 
in the horrors of deaths under the infults and 
oppreflion of their eqemies. Commiferation 
for tbofe mifcries which we never faw, which 
we never heard of, but which we may be af- 
fured are at all times infefling fuch numbers 
of our fellow-creatures, ought, they think, 
to damp the pleafures of the fortunate, and to 
render a certain melancholy dejedion habitual 
to all men. But firft of all, this extreme fym- 
pathy with misfortunes, which we know no* 
thing about, feems altogether abfurd and un-^ 
reafonable. Take the whole earth at an ave« 
rage, for one man who fuffers pain or mifery, 
you will find twenty in profperity and joy, or 
at leail in tolerable circumfiances. No reaibn» 
furely, can be affigned why we fhould rather 
weep with the one than rejoice with the 
twenty. This artificial commiferation, befides, 
is not only abfurd, but feems altogether unat- 
tainable ; and thofe who aScQi this character 
have commonly nothing but a certain hypo- 
critical fadnefs, which, without reaching the 
heart, ferves only to render the countenance 
and converfation impertinently difmal and 
difagreeable. AndlaftofalU this difpofition 
of mind, though it could be attained, woul<j[ 
be pcrfdaiy ufelefs, and could ferve no other 
purpofe than to render miferable the jperfon 
who was poffefled of it. Whatever >ntere(l 
.we take in the fortune of thofe with whom 
we have no acquaintance or connexion, and 

who 
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who are placed altogether out of the fphere of 
our a&ivity, can produce only anxiety to our* 
felve&9 without any manner of advantage to 
them. To what purpofe fhould we trouble 
ourfelves about the world in the moon ? All 
men, even thofe at the greateft diftance, arc 
no doubt entitled to our good wifhes, and our 
good wKhes we naturally give them* But 
if J notwithftanding) they fhould be unfortu« 
Date, to give ourfelves any anxiety upon th^t 
account, feems to be no part of our duty. 
That we fhould be but little interefted, there* 
fore, in the fortune of thofe whom we can 
neither fcrve nor hurt, and who are in every 
refpe£t fo very remote from us, feems wifely 
ordered by Nature ; and if it were poffible to 
alter in this refpe<^ the original conflitution 
of our frame, we could yet gain nothing by 
the change. 

Among the moralifls, who endeavour to 
corrcift the natural inequality of our paffive 
feelings by diminifhing our fenfibility to what 
peculiarly concerns ourfelves, we may count 
all the ancient feds of philofophers, but par« 
ticularly the ancient iloics. Man, according 
to the iloics, ought to regard himfelf, not as 
fomething feparated and detached, but as a 
citizen of the world, a member of the vafk 
commonwealth of nature. To the intereft 
of this great community, he ought at all times 
to be willing that his own little intereft fhould 
be facrificed. Whatever concerns himfelf, 
ought to affed him no more than whatever 
concerns any other equally important part of 

this. 
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this immenfe fyftem. We ihould view our- 
fclvcs, not in the light in which our own 
felfifh pafiions are apt to place us, but in the 
light in which any other citizen of the world 
would view us. What befalls ourfelves we 
ihould regard as what befalls our neighbour^ 
or, what comes to the fame thing, as QUf 
neighbour regards what befalls us. ** When 
^' our neighbour/' fays Epidetus, ** lofes his 
** wife or his fon, there is no body who is. 
^^ not fenfible that this is a human caU* 
** mity, a natural event altogether according 
•* to the ordinary courfe of things : butj when 
*^ the (ame thing happens to ourfelves, then 
•* we cry out, as if we had fuffered the moft 
•* dreadful misfortune* We ought, how- 
** ever, to remember how we were affed^d 
** when this accident happened to another, 
*' and fuch as we were in his cafe, fuch 
** ought we to be in our own.'* How diflS- 
' cult foever it may be to attain this fupreme 
degree of magnanimity and firmnefs, it is 
by no nnieans either abfurd or ufelefs to at- 
tempt it. Though few men have the floical 
idea of what this perfect propriety requires, 
yet all men endeavour in fome meafure to 
command themfelves, and to bring down 
their felfilh paffions to fomething which their 
neighbour can go along with. But this can 
never be done fo effedually as by viewing 
whatever befalls themfelves in the light in 
which their neighbours are apt. to viewy it* 
The ftoical philofophy, in thi« refpe^, : doee? 
Uttlp more than unfold ^^ur K|»t^ral ^ide^s.c^ 

perfedion. 
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perfedion. There is nothing ablbrd or im- 
proper, therefore, in aiming at this perfect 
felf-command. Neither would the attain*^ 
ment of it be ufelefs, but, on the contrarjTf 
the mod advantageous of all things, as efta- 
blifhing our happinefs upon the moft folid 
and fecure foundation, a firm confidence iii 
that Mrifdom and juftice which governs the 
world, and an entire refignation of ourfelves, 
and' of whatever relates to ourfelves to the 
all-wife difpofal of this ruling principle ill 
nature. 

It icarce ever happeps, however, that we 
are capable of adjufting our paflive feelings 
to this perfect propriety. We indulge our- 
felves, and even the world indulges us, in 
fome degree of irregularity in this refpeft. 
Though we (hould be too much affeded by 
what coQceras ourfelves, and too little by 
what concerns other men, yet, if we always 
aft with impartiality between ourfelves and 
others, if we never adlually facrificc any 
great intereft of others, to any little intereft of 
bur own, we are eafily pardoned : and it were 
welU if, upon all occafions, thofe who defire 
to do their duty were capable of maintaining 
even this degree of impartiality between them- 
fdves and others. But this is very far from 
being the cafe. Even in good men, the judge 
within is often in danger of being corrupted 
by the vioknce and injuftice of their felfifli 
pafiions^ add is- often induced to make a re- 
port vcfy different from what the real circum- 
ptancfs of th^ cafe are capable <^authorizit)gf. 

There 
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There are two different occafions, upon 
which we examine our own condud, an^ 
mideavour to view it in the light in which the 
impartial fpedator would view it. Fir(l» when 
we are abcmt to ad; and* fecondly, after we 
have aded. Our views are very partial 
ia both cafesy but they are mod fo, when it 
ia of moft importance that they fhould be 
ctherwiie. 

When we are about to ad, the eagemefs 
of paffion will feldom allow us to confider 
what we are doing with the candour ofaa 
indifferent perfon. The violent emotions 
which at that time agitate us, difcolour ou^ 
views of things, even when we are endeavour- 
ing to place ourielves in the fituatioa of ano- 
ther, and to regard the objcds that intereft 
us, in the light in which they will naturally 
appear to him. The fury of our own paf- 
iions conffantly calls us back to our own place> 
where every thing appears magnified and 
mifreprefented by felf-love. Of the manner 
in which thofe objeds would appear to an- 
other, of the view which he would take of 
them, we can obtain, if I may fay fo, but in- 
fiantaneous glimpfes, which vanifh in a mo- 
ment, and which even while they laft are 
not altogether juft. We cannot even for that 
moment diveft ourfelves entirely of the heat 
andkeennefs with which our peculiar fituatioa 
infpires us, nor confider what we are about 
to do with the complete impartiality of an 
equitable judge. The paffions, upon this ac- 
count, as father Malebranche ^ys, all juflify 

themfelvesy 
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themfelvcs, and feem reafonable, and propor- 
tioned to their objeds, as long as we con- 
tinue t6 feel them. 

When the aftion is over, indeed, and the 
paifions which prompted it have fubfidedt ^^ 
can enter more coolly into fentiments of the 
kidiflferent fpeftator. What before interefted 
us, is now become almoft as indifferent to us 
as it always was to him, and we can now ex- 
amine our own condu^): with his candour and 
impartiality. But our judgments now arc of 
little importance, compared to what they 
were before ; and when they are moft fcvcrely 
impartial, can commonly produce nothing 
but vain regret, and unavailing rcpentancCt 
without fecuring us from the like errors for 
the future. It is feldom, however, that they 
are quite candid even in this cafe. The opi- 
tiion which we entertain of our own chara6:er^ 
depends entirely on our judgment concerniog 
our paft condud. It is fo difagreeable to 
think ill of ourfelves, that we often purpofcly 
turn away our view from thofe circumftancet 
which might render that judgment unfavour-^ 
able. He is a bold furgeon, they fay, whde 
hand does not tremble when he peiforms kn 
operation upon his own perfon; and he is 
often equally bold who does not hefitate to 
pull oflF the myfterious veil of felf-<lelufioa» 
which covers from his view the deformities 
bf Ills own condud^. Rather than fee our 
own behaviour under lb difagreeable an afpedf 
tfe t6o often, fbolifhly and weakly^ endea- 
ydtir to exafperate anew thofe unjuft paMions 
' ' ' , which 
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whi6h had formerly mifled us ; we endeaYour 
1^7 artifice to awaken our old hatreds, and 
irritate afrefh our almoft forgotten refenlH^ 
meats : we even exert ourfelves for this mi-* 
ferable purpofe^ and thus perfevert in injufticCf 
merely becaufe we once were unjuft, and be- 
caufe we are aihamed and afraid to fee that 
we were fo* 

So partial are the views of mankind with 
regard to the propriety of their own conduft^ 
both at the time of adHon and after it ; and 
fo difficult is it for them to view it in the 
light in which any indifferent fpedator would 
confider it* But if it was by a peculiar fa- 
culty, fuch as the moral fenfe is fuppofed to 
be» that they judged of their own condud:, 
if they were endued with a particular poiwer 
of perception, which diftinguifhed the beau- 
ty or deformity of pailions and affedions y as 
their own pailions would be more imme* 
diately expofed to the view of this faculty^ it 
would judge with more accuracy concern- 
ing themf than concerning thofe of other 
men, of which it had only a more diflant 
profped. 

This felf-deceit, this fatal wcaknefs of 
mankind, is the fburce of half the diforders 
of human life. If we {aw ourfelves in the 
light in which others fee us, or in which they 
would fee us if they knew all, a reformation 
would generally be unavoidable. We could 
not otherwife endure the fight. 

Nature, however, has not left this weak- 

oeft^ which is of fo much importance, al- 

6 together 
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together without a remedy; nor has (he 
abandoned us entirely to the delufions of felf-. 
love. Our continual obfervations upon the 
condud of others, infenfibly lead us to form 
to ourfelves certain general rules concerning 
what ia fit and proper either to be done or to 
be avoided. Some of their a^ons ihock ali 
our natural fentiments. We hear every body 
about us exprefs the like deteftation againft 
them. This ftill further confirms, and even 
exafperates our natural fenfe of their defor- 
mity. It fatisfies us that we view them in 
the proper light, when we fee other people 
view them in the fame light. We refolve 
never to be guilty of the like, nor ever, upon 
any account* to render ourfelves in this man- 
ner the obje^ of univerfal difapprobation. 
We ftliua: naturally lay down to ourfelves a 
general rule> that all fuch adions are to be 
avoidcdt as tending to render us odious, con- 
tempHblCi: or * puniihable, the objeds of all 
thoi^^£enHjnent8 for which we have the greateft 
dread and averfion. Other adtions, on the 
contrary) call forth our approbation, and we 
h^r every body around us exprefs the fame 
favourable opinion concerning them. Every 
body is eager to honour and reward them. 
They exate all thofe fentiments for which we 
have by nature the ftrongefl defire ; the love^ 
tliie gratitude, the admiration of mankind. 
We become anibitious of performing the like; 
and thus naturally lay down to ourfelvet a rule 
of another kind, that every opportunity of 

adding 
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ading in this manner is carefully to be fought 
after. 

It is thus that the general rules of morality 
are formed; They are ultimately founded upon 
experience of what, in particular inftances^ 
oar moral faculties, our natural fenfe of me* 
xit and propriety, approve, or difapprove of. 
We do not originally approve or condemn 
particular actions; becaufe,upon examinatiout 
they appear to be agreeable or inconfiflent 
with a certain general rule. The genecal 
rule, on the contrary, is formed by finding 
firom experience, that all adions of a certain 
kind, or circumftanced in a certain manner^ 
are approved or difapproved of« . To the masit 
who firft law an inhuman murder, commictcd 
from avarice, envy, or unjuft refentment, and 
upon one too that loved and trufted the min> 
derer, who beheld the lafl: agonies of the 
dying perfon, who heard himi with his ex«* 
piring breath, complain more of the perfidy" 
and ingratitude of his falfe friend, than of the 
violence which had been done to him, there 
could be no occafion, in order to conceive 
how horrible fuch an a^on was, that he. 
fhould refled, that one of the moft facred 
rules of condud: was what prohibited the 
taking away the life of an innocent peribo^ 
that this was a plain vidation of that ruk^ 
and coniequently a very Uamable action. Ifif 
deteftation of this crime, it is evident, would. 
arife inftantaneoufly and antecedent to his hav*»; 
ing fcM»ned to hipifelf any fuch general rule^ 
The general rulcj on the contrary, which he 

might 



might afterwards formf, woiild be founded up- 
on thedeteftation which he felt neceflarily arife 
in his own breaft, at the thought of this, and 
every other particular action of the fame kindf. 

When we read in hiftory or romance, the 
account of aftions either of generofity or of 
bafenefs, the admiration which we conceive 
for the one, and the contempt which we 
feel for the other, neither of them arife from 
refledting that there arc certain general rules 
which declare all aiflions of the one kind ad- 
mirable, and all adions of the other con- 
temptible. Thofe general rules, on the con- 
trary, are all formed from the experience' we 
have had of the eflfefts which adlions of all 
different kinds naturally produce upon us. 

An amiable adion, a refpeftable adion, an 
horrid a£tion, are all of them anions which 
naturally excite the love, the rcfpeft, or the 
horrot of the fpedlator, for the perfon who 
performs them. The general rules which 
determine what aftions are, and what are 
not, the objedls of each of thofe fentiments» 
can be formed no other way than by obferv- 
ing what actions adually and in fa£t excite 
them. 

When thefe general rules, indeed, have 
been formed, when they are univerfally ac- 
knowledged and eftabliftied, by the concur-^ 
ing fentiments of mankind, we frequently 
appeal to them as to the ftandards of judg- 
ment, in debating concerning the degree of 
praife or blame that is due to certain actions 
of a complicated and dubious nature. They 

Q^ arc 
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are upoo thefe occafiona commonly cited as 
the ultimate foundations of what is juft and 
iinjuft in human conduA; and this circunir* 
ftaocQ feems to have milled feveral very etsar- 
nent authors, to draw up their fyilemt in 
fuch a manner> as if they had fuppofed -that 
the original judgments of mankind with re« 
gard to right and wrong, were formed like 
the decifions of a court of judicatory, by con- 
fidering firft the general rule, and then, te^ 
condly, whether the particular adtion under 
tonfideration fell properly within its compre* 
henfion, 

Thofe general rules of condud, when they 
have been fixed in our mind by habitual re-: 
flaSiion, are of great ufe in correc^g the 
mifrepreientations of felf-love coocBm&ng 
what is fit and proper to be done in our ptrni 
ticular fituation. The man of furious refentr* 
ment, if he was to liften to the did^bes of 
that paffion, would perhaps regard the death 
of his enemy, as but a fmall compeoiatiotir 
for the wrong, he imagines, he has received y 
which, however, may be no more than a very 
flight provocation, fiu t his obfervations rUpoo 
the condu& of others, have taught him, liowi 
horrible all fuch fanguinary revenges appear* 
Unlefs his education has been very lingular^ 
he has laid it down to himfelf as an invio- 
lable rule, to abiiain from them upon all oc- 
cations. This rule preferyes its authority 
with him, and renders him incapable of be- 
ing guilty of fuch a violence. Yet the fury 
of his oWn temper may be fuch, that had thi& 

been 
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heen the firft time id which he confidercd fuch 
an a£Hon, he would undoubtedly havfe deter^ 
mined it to be quite juft and proper^ and what 
every impartial fpeftator would approve of* 
But that reverence for the rule which paft 
experience has impre(Ied upon him^ checks 
the impetuofity of his paffion, and helps him 
to corredt the too partial vie^s which felf- 
love might otherwife fuggeft, df what was 
proper to be done in his fituatioh. If he 
(hould allow himfelf to be fo fai* tranfported 
by paffion as to violate this rule, yet even in this 
cafe, he cannot throw off altogether the awd 
and refpcid): with which he has be6n accuf- 
tomed to regafti it. At the very time of add- 
ing, at the moment in Which paffion mounts 
the hjgheft, he hefitates and trembles at thd 
thought of what he is about to dot he is 
fedretly cHifafcious to hiihfelf that he Is break- 
ing through thofe meafures of conduct which^ 
in liU his cool hours^ he had refolvcd never tor 
infringe^ whi^h he had never feen infringed 
by^cithers without the higheft difapprobation^ 
and df which th€ infringement, his own mind 
£0rebddes, muft foon render him the objedl of 
the fame difagreeable fentiments. Before he 
can take the laft fatal refolution, he is for-* 
mented with all the agonies 6f doubt and un- 
eertawty J he is terrified at the thought of 
violating fo facred a rule^ ^nd at the fame timd 
is^Ufged and goaded on by the fury of his de-« 
fkes to viokte it. He changes his purpofe 
t?ery moment j fometimes he refolves to ad- 
here to his principle, and not indulge a paf' 

0^2^ fioH 
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fion which may corrupt the remaining part 
of his life with the horrors of fhame and re- 
pentance ; and a momentary calm takes pof--^ 
feflion of his breaft, from the profpeft of that 
fecurity and tranquillity which he will enjoys 
when he thus determines not to expofe him- 
ielf to the hazard of a contrary condud. £ut 
immediately thepaflion roufesanew, and with 
frefh fury drives him on to commit wliat 
he had the inftant before refblved to abflj|ia 
from. Wearied and diftra<fled with thofe 
continual inrefolutions, he at length^ from a 
ibrt of defpair^ makes the laft fatal and irrc^ 
coverable ftep; but with that terror and 
amazement with which one flying from aa 
enemy, thows himfelf over a precipice^ 
where he is fure of meeting with : more cen* 
tain deftruftion than from any thing that ipux^ 
fues him from behind. Such are his fentii? 
ments even at the time of ading;, though hd 
is then/ no doubt, lefs ienfible a£ the knfnH 
priety of his own (;ondu& than afterwards^ 
when his paffion being gratified and palled^ 
he begins to view what he has done in th^ 
light in which ethers are apt to viewk^tcand 
aOiually feels, what he had only forefeea ver^s 
imperfe<^y before, the ftings of remorfeiand 
repentance begin to agitate and torment hkpL4& 
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;. ; CHAP, m. 

Of the influence and authority of the general 
rules of morality^ and that they are jufily 
regarded as the laws of the Deity • 

THE regard to thofe general rules of 
conduit, is what is properly called a 
fenfe of duty, a principle of the greateft con-^ 
fequente in human life, and the only principle 
by which the bulk of mankind are capable of 
^rrcdiing their adions. Many men behave 
v«ry:decBDtly, and through the whole of their 
lives avoid any confiderable degree of blame, 
who yet, perhaps, never felt the fcntiment 
vpoiitjthe propriety of which we found our 
appixDbaftion of tteir condud:, but aded mere- 
ly^ ft^aa a regard to what they faw were the 
eftafoliflied rules of behaviour. The man who 
}Us^eceived great benefits from another per- 
fboiimay, by the natural coldnefs of his tem- 
pdf, feel but a very fmall degree of the fenti-^ 
oient of gratitude. If he has been virtuoufly 
odueated, however, he will often have been 
inadci^to obferve bow odious thofe adions 
apptfifr which denote a want of this fenti-«* 
ihent, and how amiable the contrary. Tho* 
his heart therefore is not warmed with any 
grateful afFedion, he will ft rive to a6t as if it 
was, and will endeavour to pay all thofe re* 
gards and attentions to his patron which the 
Jiveliefl: gratitude could fiigg^it He will vi^ 
0^3 iit 
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fit him regularly ; he will behave to him refpcQi-r 
fulty ; he will never talk of him but with 
expreffions of the bigheft efteem, and of the 
inany obligations which he owes to him. And 
what is more, he will carefully embrace ev^iy 
opportunity of making a proper return for 
paft fervices. He may do all this too without 
pny hypocrify or blamable diffimulation, 
without any fclfifti intention of obtaining new 
favours^ and without any defign of ixnpoimg 
cither upon his benefa^or or the publia ^be 
^notive of his adions may be no other than 
9 reverence for the eftablifhed rule of duty, 
9, ferious and earned defire of ading, in ennivy 
refped, according to the law of giatitade. 
A wife, in the fame manner, may fooaetinreB 
not feel tixnt tender regard for her hufband 
which is fuitable to the relation that fiibfifts 
between them. If fhe has been virtuoufly 
educated) however^ Ihe will endeavour to a^ 
as if (he felt it, to be careful, officious, faidi* 
ful, and fincere, and to be deficient ixi none 
of thofe attentions which the fentiment of 
conjugal affedion could have prompted her 
to perform. Such a friend, and fuch a vrifSi^ 
ar-c neither of them, undoubtedly, the vci^ 
bed of their kinds ; and though both of them 
4inay have the moft ferious and earned defire 
%o fulfil every part of their duty, yet they wiil 
fail 19 Okany nice and delicate regards, they 
will mifs n\any opportunhies c£ obliging, 
which they could never have overloobed if 
they had pofTefied the fentiment that is pror* 
per to thm fitualion; » Though ttot the^ very 
,2 . . firft 
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firft of their kinds, however, they are perhaps 
the fecond ; and if the regard to the general 
rules of condudt has been very ftrongly im- 
preffed upon them, neither of them will fail 
in any very eflential part of their duty. None 
but thofe of the happieft mould are capable of 
fuiting, with exad: juftnefs, their fentiments 
and behaviour to the fmalleft difference of 
fituation, and of ading upon all occaiions with 
the moft delicate and accurate propriety. 
The coarfe clay of which the bulk or mankind 
are formed, cannot be wrought up to fnch per- 
fcQiion. There is iiiarce any man, however, 
who by difdpline, educatbn, and example, 
may not.be fo imprefied with a regard to ge- 
neral rules, as to ad upon almofl every occa* 
*fion with tolerable decency, and through the 
whole of his life avoid any confiderable degree 
cf blame. 

Without this (acred regard to general rules, 

there is no man wfaofe condud caff be much 

jdepended upon. It is this which conftitutes 

jthe moft effential diflFerence between a man 

of principle and honour and a wcrthlefs fd- 

low. The one adheres, on all occa:fioftB, 

ciltKidiLy and refolutely to his maxims, and pre- 

fcrVe* through the whole of his life one even 

tenour of condud. The other, a6te vkriotilly 

and accidentally, as humour, inclination, or 

vintereft chance to be uppermoft. Nay, fuch 

are the iciequalities of humour to which all 

^mea are fiibjeCt, that without this :principie, 

the maa trho^ in all his cool hour^, had^ the 

.moft-^delicste: &nfiBility? to the propriety itf 

*y :^ 0^4 - conduct. 
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condudy might often be led to ad abfurclly 
upon the mod frivolQifs occalions, and vrhea 
it was fcarce pol&ble to affign ^py fefious nior 
jdvc for his behaving in this mapner* -Yotfi: 
friend makes you a vifit when you happeo to 
be in a humour which makes it difagreeabl^ 
jto receive him : jp your prefeat moodukis 
civility is very ap): to appear an impcrtiiient 
inCnifion ; and if you was to give way to : the 
-'views of things which ^t Jihis time occur, 
though civil in your temper^ you would. fee^^ 
^ave to him with coldnef? apd cQatempj:. 
What renders you incapable pf fuch a ruder 
pefs, is nothing but a regard tp the gener^^ 
' rules of civility and hofpitality, y^hicKp-o- 
hibit it. That habitual reverence which, ijiour 
former experience has taught you foriLhsfp, 
enables you to 2Jdi^ upon all fuch. occafions, 
with nearly equal propriety, and hindefsilhofe 
inequalities pf t^ejnper, to whiph all meet are 
fubje^, from influencing your ccMidjujSl; in 
any very fenfible degree. Bqt if with(iut. re- 
gard to ithefe general rules, even the duties of 
politenefs, which are fo eafily obferved^ and 
which one can fcarpe have ^ny ferious mo- 
tive to violate, would yet be fo frequciitly 
violated, what would become of the duties of 
juftice, of truth, of chaftity, of fidelity^ which 
>t is often fo difficult to obferve, and which 
there may be fo many ftrong motives to vio- 
Ifite ? But uppn the tolerable obfervance of 
tlwfe duties^ depends the very exiftence of 
humai^ ■ fociety, which would crumble into 
1^^ if niankind.mire no^ -^ctierally ix^- 
'-'''"'' ' nreiTed 
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preiTed with a reverence for thofe Importftpt 
rules.of conduft. ... 

This reverence is ftill further enhanced :*by 
an opinion which is firft. imprefled by natqre, 
and, afterwards confirmed, by reafoning and 
philofophy, that thofe important rules of mo* 
rality, ^re the commands andt laws of the 
Deity,, who will finally reward, the obedi^pt, 
4nd punifli the tranfgreflbrs of their duty. 

This opinion or apprehenfion* I fay, fgepis 

j^rft to be imprcffed by nature. MeUiiJ^re 

Itiaturally led to afcribe to thofe myfterious 

-beings, whatever they are, which happei^v in 

lany^ country, to be the objeds of religious 

f^^iy all their own fentiments and paffions. 

^Thdy have no other, they can conceive no 

other to aiifibe to them. Thofe unknown. 

iintelligerices which they imagine butfeejaot, 

Ijottoift neceflarily be formjed vyith fome fort of 

:^efecd3|ance to thofe intelligences of wMch 

they have experience* During the ignpratice 

.^d darkiMfs of pagan fuperftition, mankind 

feem; to. have formed the ideas of their 4ivi- 

iiaildes with fo little delicacy, that they afcxij^ed 

to them, indifcriminately, all the paffiotie of 

-human nature, thofe not excepted which do 

the leaft honour to our fpecies, fuch as^Uift, 

: ijiunger, avarice, envy, revenge. They could 

not fail, therefore, to afcribe to thofe beings, 

.for.the. excellence. of whofe nature. they; ilill 

conceived the higheft admiration*:, thofei4tn- 

timentsand qualities, which are the grefetjor- 

naments. of humanity, and which, foem^ to 

f a^ife. \t Xq^ reieoibla^ce (^ udivine j^ctfJaStion, 

:.- the 
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iuMftMUMet of Tsce and mjisflk& Tlce kbbi 
trW WM ffljurcd, called tspoo Jcpctrr to be 
wdnek ofihe wtoog ffaat was dosr to him, 
MmI coold not dMil«f but that dirine bdng 
wmild befa^ k wifb tbe lame indignatiott 
%b}cb wcmld aoimate the mcancft of nan- 
kiiidt who kcked on when iojuftice was com- 
Dftitted^ The man who did the injury, fcb 
b»relf to be the proper objed of the detei^ 
taiion sitid reicntment of mankind ; and his 
natural feari led hhn to impute the fame&n^ 
iimttitn to thofe awful beings, whofe prefence 
be GOtild not avoid, and whofe power he could 
not refiil« Thefe natural hopes and fearsi and 
iufpicion^, were propagated by fympathy, and 
confirmed by education ; and the gods werp 
•niterfally rrprefcnted and believed to. be the 
rewarders of humanity and mercy, and the 
avengers of perfidy and injuftice. And tht^ 
feligioni even in its rudefl: form, gave a Amo- 
tion to the rules of morality, long before the 
age of artificial reafoning and philofophy. 
•That the terrors of religion fliould thus en- 
force the natural fenfe of duty, was of too 
much importance to the happinefs of man- 
kindi ibr nature to leave it dependent upon 
the Aownefs and uncertainty of philofophical 
(cfearchcSi 

Thefe refearchesi however, when they 
came ti> take place, coofirmed thofe origmal 
antidpation» of nature* Upon whatever we 
fiippofe that our moctl ftcultics are founded, 
whetber upon a certain modification of reafon, 

upon 



qpon an original inftind:» called a moral fenfei 
or upon fome other principle of our nature^ it 
cannot be doubted, that rficy were given us for 
the diredion of our condxiA in this life/ They 
carry along with them the mod evident badges 
of this authority, which denote that they were 
fet up within us to be the fupreme arbiter si of all 
our adions, to fuperintend all our fenfes, pai^ 
iions, and appetites, and to judge how far each 
of them was etthier to be indulged oc reftraiaed. 
Our moral faculties are by tio> means, aftfimie 
have pretended, upon a Wei in this reined; 
with the other faculties and appetites of our 
fiature, endowed with no more right to re- 
ifaain thefe lafi, than thefe laft are to reftrain 
:them. No other faculty or principle of a^ion 
judges of any other. Love does not judge of 
refentment, nor refentment of love. Thofe 
two paflions may be o^ppo&rXt to one another, 
-but cannot, with any propriety, be faid to ap- 
prove or difapprove of one asimher. But it is 
the peculiar office of thofe faculties now ii4)id((St 
eur confideration to judge, to beftow cenfure 
or applaufe upon all the other principl«» of 
our nature. They may be confidered as'« foK 
-of fenfes of which thde prifiKriples are tbd ob* 
jeds; Every fenfe is fupreme over itfe oXvtt ob^ 
fe&Si There is no appeal from the^ eyr wi^ 
regard to the beauty of colours, nor ftow the 
«ir with regard to the harmony of foutkfe^ nor 
from the tafte with regard to the agreeabkttife 
of fiavmirs% Each of thofe fenfes judged m 
^e lai)^ refers of m own objeds. WhateiWr 
..:-;- .:■• /;;.;^.-: AH..;: :--......■ ••.;■■ gtatiSies 
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gratifies the tafte is fweet, whatever pleafes 
tb^ eye is beautiful whatever fooths the ear is 
karmonious. The very eiTence of each of 
thofe qualities confifts in its being fitted to 
ple^fe the fenfe to which it is addreflfed^ It 
belongs jto our moral faculties, in the fame 
manner to determine whea the ear ought to be 
foothed, when the eye ought to be indulg-^ 
ed, when the tafte ought to be gratified, when 
and how far every other principle of our na-» 
ture ought either to be indulged or reftrained. 
What is agreeable; to our moral facultte$f is 
fit, and right, and proper to be done; thecoiv^ 
trary wrong, unfit, and improper. The fen?* 
timents which they approve of, are graceful 
and becoming : the contrary, ungraceful and 
unbecoming. The very woi?ds, rights wroB^ 
fit, improper, graceful, unbecoming, mean 
only what pleafes or difpleafes thofe faculties. 

Since thefe, therefore, were plainly intends 
ed to be the governing principles, of human 
liature, the rules which they prefcribe, are to 
be regarded as the commands and laws of the 
Deity, promulgated by thofe vicegerents 
which he has thus fet up within us. All ge^ 
neral rules are commonly denominated lawa.: 
thus the general rules which bodies obferve in 
t^e communication of motion, are called the 
laws of motion. But thofe general rules 
%ybich our moral faculties obferve in approv- 
ing or condemning whatever fertjiment or ac- 
tion is fubjeded to their examination, may 
fnuch more juftly be denominated fucbu 

They 
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They have a much greater refemblance to 
what are properly called laws, thofe general 
rules which the fovereign lays down to diredl 
the conduct of his fubjefts. Like them they 
are rules to diredl the free anions of meii i 
they arc prefcribed moft furely by a lawful 
fuperior, and are attended too with the finc- 
tidn of rewards and punifhments. Thofe 
vicegerents of God within us, never fail to 
punifli the violation of them, by the torments 
of inward fliame, and felf-condemnation ; and 
on die contrary, always reward obedience with 
tranquillity of mind, with contentment, arid 
felf-fatisfadion. 

There are innumerable other confiderations 
which ferve to confirm the fame conclufion. 
The happinefs of mankind, as well as of all 
other ratidrial creatures, feems to have been 
the- oliginal puf pofe intended by the Author 
et>fniture, when he brought them into dxif- 
tencci No other end feems worthy of thsit 
flipremewifdom and divine benignity whicK 
we' ilecefl&rily afcribe to him ; and this opi- 
nion, which we are led to by the abftradt c6ri- 
fidtration of his infinite perfedlions, ii. ftill 
more confirmed by the examination of tlitJ 
works of nature, which feem iall intended'tc/ 
pt^dmrote happinefs, and to guard agiirtft 
mifety. But by adirig according to the diicJ- 
tatesof our moral faculties, we neceffariiy 
purflie the moft effedhial means for proihdt^' 
iftgith^hapi^iriiefs of mankind, aiid may 'there- 
fdFfejbe faidv iti fotfte fettfe,\torto-opcme vfMi 
tiffed fi)eity, and to advance as far as in 

our 
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CNir power the plan of Providence. B7 suStiag 
ocherwaysy 00 the dontfaryy we feem to ob^* 
ftru£t, in fome meafure^ the fcheme WhkU 
the Author of nature has eftabliihed for, the 
ha^^inefs and perfe<Sdon of the worldt ajvd ^ 
declare outi]blves9 if I may fay fo, in totaa- 
meafure the enemies of God. Hence we aret^ 
naturally encouraged to hope for hie extraor?*^ 
dinary favour and reward in the one cafe^ and 
to dread his vengeance and punifhment in the! 
other. 

There are beiides many other reafb&Sy.and 
many other natural principles^ which all tend 
to confirm and inculcate the fame falutary doc^. 
trine. If we confider the general rule^ hf 
which external profperity and adveriity are 
^ commonly diftributed in this life, we .iball 
find, that notwithfianding the diford^< in 
which all things appear to be in this worlds 
yet even here every virtue naturally, meet* 
with its proper reward, with the recompeafe 
which is moil fit to encourage and promote i|^ 
iind this too fp furely, that it requires a very* 
extraordinary concurrence of circumflanceft 
entirely to difappoint it. What is the rcw 
Ward moft proper for encouraging induftry^ 
prudence, and circumfpe£):ion ? Succefs lA 
every fort of bufinefs. And is it poffible that 
in the whole of life thefe virtues fhould fail of 
attaining it ? Wealth and external honour*- 
are their proper recompenfe, and the recom- 
penfe which they can feldom fail of acqiiijr- 
ing. What reward is moft proper for pro-* 
moting the practice of truth, juflice, and hu-* 

inanity ? 
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manity ? The confidence, the efteem, and 
love of thofe we live with. Humanity docs 
not defire to be great, but to be beloved. It is 
not in being rich that truth and juflice would 
rejoice, but in being trufted and believed, re^ 
compenfes which thofe virtues muft almoft 
always acquire. By fome very extraordinary 
and unlucky circumftance, a good man niay 
come to be fufpeded of a crime of which he 
was altogether incapable, and tipon that ac- 
count be moft unjuftly expofed for the re- 
maining part of his life to the horror and 
averfion of mankind* By an accident of this 
kind he may be faid to lofe his all, notwith- 
ftanding- his integrity and juftice ; in the fame 
maimer as a cautious man, notwithftandinj^ 
his'utnooft ckcfumfpedion, may be ruined by 
an earthquikke or an inundation. Accidents of 
the firft kind, however, are perhaps ftiH more 
raari^j^and iliU more contrary to the common 
coiide of things than thofe of the fecond ; ami 
it ftill remains true, that the practice of truth, 
juftice, and humanity, is a certain and ahnoft* 
infallible method of acquiring what thofe vir- 
tues chiefly aim at, the confidence and love 6^ 
tliofe we live with, .A perfon may be very 
eafi^ly mifreprefentcd with regard to a parti -^ 
cilti^r afliion ; but it is fcarce poflible that he 
fhtuild be fo with regard to the general tenor 
of his ' conduS:. An innocent man may fee 
believed to have done wrong : this, however, 
wiH ranely happen. On the contrary, the 
eilabliihed opiaiion of the innocence of his 

manners^ 
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tnannerSy will often lead us to abfolve him 
where he has really been in the fault, not- 
withftanding very ftrong prefuihptions. A 
knave, in the fame manner may efcape cen^ 
fare, or even meet with applaufe, for a parti- 
cular knavery, in which his condudl is not 
underAood. But no man was ever habitually 
fuch, withotrt being almoft univerfally known 
to be fo, and without being even frequently 
fufpefted of guilt> when he was in reality 
perfe<£ily innocent. And fo far as vice and 
virtue can be either punifhed or rewarded by 
the fentiments and opinions of mankind, thby 
both, according to the common courfe of 
things, mefet even here with fomething more 
than exa<9: and impartial juftice. 

But though the general rules by which pro- 
fperity and advcrfity are commonly difftibutcd, 
when confidered in this cool and philofophi- 
cal light, appear to be perfedUy fuited to the 
fituation of mankind in this life, yet they are 
by no means fuited to fome of our natural fen- 
timents. Our natural love and admiration for 
fome virtues is fuch, that we Ihould wifh to 
beftow on them all forts of honours and re- 
wards, even thofe which we muft acknow- 
ledge to be the proper recompenfes of other 
qu^ities with which thofe virtues are not al- 
ways accompanied. Our deteflation, on the 
contrary, for fome vices is fuch, that we 
Ihould defire to heap upon them every fort 
of difgrace and difafter, thofe not excepted 
which are the natural confequences of very 

different 
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different qualities. Magnanimity, getierofity^ 
and juftice command fo high a degree of ad- 
miration, that we defire to fee them crowned 
with wealth, and power, and honours of 
every kind, the natural confequences of pru- 
dence, induftry, and application; quahties 
with which thofe virtues are not infeparably 
conneded. Fraud, falfehood, brutality^ and 
violence, on the other hand, excite in every 
human breaft fuch fcorn and abhorrence, that 
our indignation roufes to fee them poflcfs thofe 
advantages which they may in fome fenfe bd 
faid to have merited, by. the diligence and in- 
duftry with which they are fometimes attend- 
ed. The induftrious knave cuhivates the foil ; 
the Indolent good man leaves it uncultivated* 
Who ought to reap the harveft ? Who ftarve, 
and ^ho live in plenty ? The natural courfe 
of^ things decides it in favour of the knave; 
tl^e natural fejitiments of mankind in favour 
of the inan of virtue. Man judges, that the 
gqq^ qualities of the one are greatly over re- 
Gj^iinipenfed by thofe advantages which they 
tead to procure him, and that the dmiffions o£^ 
the other are by far too feverely punifhedby the 
diftrefs which they naturally bring ujpon him ; 
and human laws, the confequences of human 
fcatiments, forfeit the life and the eftate of the ■ 
induftrious and cautious traitor, and reward, 
by extraordinary recompenfcs, the fidelity and 
public fpirit of the improvident and carelefs 
gobd citizen. ^ Thus man is by Nature di- 
reAed to correct, in fome meafure, that diftri-« 
bution of things which fhe herfelf would 

R others 
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otherwife have made. The rules which for this 
purpofe fhe prompts him to follow, are diffe- 
rent from thofe which fhe herfelf obferves. She- 
beftows upon every virtue, and upon every 
vice, that precife reward or punifhment which 
is beft fitted to encourage the one, or to re- 
ftrain the other. She is diredled by this fole 
confideration, and pays little regard to the dif- 
ferent degrees of merit and demerit, which 
they may feem to poflefs in the fentiments and 
pafiions of man. Man, on the contrary, pays* 
regard to this only, and would endeavour to 
render the flate of every virtue precifely pro- 
portioned to that degree of love and efleemt 
and of every vice to that degree of contempt 
and abhorrence, v^hich he himfelf conceives for 
it. The rules which fhe follows are fit for 
her, thofe which he follows for him: but 
both are calculated to promote the fame great 
end, the order of the world, and the perfec- 
tion and happinefs of human nature. 

But though man is thus employed to alter 
that diflribution of things which natural events 
would make, if left to themfelves ; though, 
like the gods of the poets, he is perpetually 
interpoling, by extraordinary means, in fa- 
vour of virtue, and in oppolition to vice, and 
like them, endeavours to turn away the ar- 
row that is aimed at the head of the righteous^ 
but accelerates the fword of definition that is 
lifted up againft the wicked ; yet he is by no 
means able to render the fortune of either quit€ 
fuitable to his own fentiments and wi£he8. 
The natural courfe of things cannot be en- 
tirely 
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tirely coiltfouled by the impotent endeavours 
of man : the current is too rapid and too ftrong 
for him to flop it; and though the rules 
■which dire<3: it appear to have been eftablifhed 
for the wifeft and bed purpofes^ they fome- 
times produce etfe£ts which (hock all his ha- 
tural fentiments. That a great combination 
of meil, (hould prevail over a fmall one; that 
thofe who engage in an entefprife with fore- 
thought and all neceflary preparation, ftiould 
prevail over fuch. as oppofe them without any; 
and that every end ftiould bef acquired by thofe 
means only which Nature has eftablifhed fof 
acquiring it, feems to be a rule not dniy ne- 
ceffary and unavoidable in itfelf, but even ufe- 
ful and proper for roufing the induftry and at-» 
tention of mankind* Yet, when, in confe- 
quence of this rule, violence and artifice pre-» 
Vail over fincerity and juftice, what indigdi- 
tiondoes it not excite in the breaft of every hu- 
man fpedator ? What forrdw and compaflibri 
for the fufferings of the innocent, and what 
furious refentraent againft the fuccefs of thd 
oppreflbr ? We are equally grieved and enrag- 
ed, at the wrong that is done, but often find 
it altogether out of our power to redrefs itu 
When, we thus defpair of finding any force 
upon earth which can check the triumph of 
injuftice, we naturally appeal to heaven, ^nd 
hope, that the great Author of our nature will 
himfelf execute hereafter, what all the prin-» 
ciples which he has given us for the dirediort 
of dux: conduft, prompt us to attempt evefi 
here ; that he will complete \h^ plan which 
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he himfelf has thus taught us to begin ; and 
will, in a life to come, render to every one . 
according to the works which he has per- 
formed in this world. And thus we are led 
to the belief of ar future ftate, not only by the 
weaknefles, by the hopes and fears of human 
nature, but by the nobleft and heft principles 
which belong to it, by the love of virtue, and 
by the abhorrence of vice and injuftice. 

*' Does it fuit the greatnefs of God,*' fays 
the eloquent and philofophical bifhop of 
Clermont, with that paffionate and exagge- 
rating force of imagination, which leems 
fometimes to exceed the bounds of decorum.; 
•' does it fuit the greatnefs of God, to leave 
^* the world which he has created in fb uni- 
.** verfal a diforder ? To fee the wicked pre- 
.** vail almoft always over the juft; the irlBb- 
*' cent dethroned by the ufurper ; the father 
** become the vidim of the ambition of an 
** unnatural fon ; the hufband expiring under 
" the ftroke of a barbarous and faithlefs wife ? 
" From the height of his greatnefs otig;h^t 
" God to behold thofe melancholy events as 
*^ a fantaftical amufement, without taking 
.*^ any fhare in them ? Becaufe he is great, 
" fhould he be weak, or unjuft, or barba- 
" rous ? Becaufe men are little, ought they 
*' to be allowed either to be diflblute without 
** punifhment, or virtuous without reward ? 
•* O God ! if this is the charader of your Sii- 
*' preme Being ; if it is you whom we adore 
" under fuch dreadful ideas ; I can rio longet 
** acknowledge you for my father, fbr my 

** protedor. 
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" prote£tor, for the comforter of my forrow, 
" the fupport of my weaknefs, the rewarder 
" of my fidelity. You would then be no 
** more than an indolent and fantaftical ty- 
** rant, who facrifices mankind to his info- 
;*^ lent vanity, and who has brought them out 
•* of nothing, only to make them ferve for the 
** fport of his leifure, and of his caprice." 

When the general rules which determine the 
merit and demerit of actions, come thus to 
be regarded, as the laws of an All-powerful 
Being, who watches over our condudl, and 
Ivhp, in a life to come, will reward the ob- 
fervance, and punifli the breach of them; 
they neceflarily acquire a new facrednefs from 
this confideration. That our regard to the 
will of the Deity, ought to be the fupreme 
rule of our conduft, can be doubted of by no 
body who believes his exiftence. The very 
thought of difobedience appears to involve in 
it the moft fhocking impropriety. How vain> 
how abfurd would it be for man, either to 
oppofe or to neglect the commands that were 
laid upon him by Infinite Wifdom, and Infi- 
nite Power ! How unnatural, how impioufly ' 
ungrateful not to reverence the precepts that 
were prefcribed to him by the infinite good- 
nefs of his Creator, even though no punifh- 
ment was to follow their violation. The 
feafe of propriety too is here well fupported 
by the ftrongeft motives of felf-intereft. The 
idea that, however we may efcape the obfer- 
ration of man, or be placed above the reach 
of human punifliment, yet we are always 
R 3 afting 
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^£ting under the eye, and expofed to the pu-^ 
nilhment of God, the great avenger of injuf-* 
lice, IS a motive capable of reftraining' the 
tnoft headftrong paffions, with thofe at leaft 
vvhb, by conftant reflection, have rendered it 
fartiiliar to them. 

It is in this manner that religion enforces 
the natural fenfe of duty : and hence it is, that 
mankind are generally difpofed to place great 
confidence in the probity of thofe who feem 
deeply imprefled with religious fentiments. 
Such perfons, they imagine, ad under an ad- 
ditional tye, befides thofe which regulate the 
coiidu(5t of other men. The regard to the 
propriety of adtion as well as to reputation, 
the regard to the applaufe of his own breaft, 
as well as to that of others, are motives whith 
they fuppofe have the fame influence over the 
religious man, as over the man of the world. 
Put the former lies under another reftraint,. 
and never ads deliberately but as in the pre-^ 
ftnce of that Great Superior who is finally to 
recompenfe him according to his deeds. A 
greater truft is repofed, upon this account, \A 
the regularity and exadnefs of his conduft. 
And wherever the natural principles of reli-? 
gion are not corrupted by the fadious and 
party zeal of fome worthlefs cabal ; wherever 
thfe firft duty which it requires, is to ftilfil iH 
the obligations of niorality ; wherever men are 
not taught to regard frivolous obfervances, as 
mote immediate duties of religion, than aSs 
of juftice and beneficencfe; and to imagine, 
that hj facrifiws, afed ceremonies, and vam 

fupplic^tions. 
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fuppHcations, they can bargain with the Deity 
for fraud, and perfidy, and violence, the 
world undoubtedly judges right in this re{pe£t, 
and juftly places a double confidence in the 
rectitude of the religious man's behaviour. 



C H A P. ,IV. 

In ivhat cafes thefenfe of duty ought to be thefole 
principle of our conduSi ; and in ivhat cafes 
it ought to concur ivith other motives. 

RE L I G I ON afibrds fuch ftrong mo- 
tives to the pradice of virtue, and 
guards us by fuch powerful reftraints from the 
temptations of vice, that many have been led 
to fuppofe, that religious principles were the 
fole laudable motives of adlion. We ought 
neither, they faid, to reward from gratitude, 
nor punifti from refentment ; we ought nei- 
ther to protect the helpleflhefs of our chil- 
dren, nor afford fupport to the infirmities of 
our parents, from natural affedion. All af- 
fedions for particular objeds, ought to be ex- 
tinguifhed in our breaft, and one great affec- 
tion take the place of air others, the love of 
the Deity, the . defire of rendering ourfelves 
agreeable to him, and of direding our condud 
in every refped according to his wilL We 
4^iight not to be grateful from gratitude, we 
ought not to be charitable from humanity, we 
ought not to he public«fpirited from the love 
«lf ;oar oouatry:, aor g^aeroua and juft from 
R 4 the 
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the love of mankind. The fole principle and 
motive of our condudl in the performance of 
all thofe different duties, ought to be a fenfe 
that God ha6 commanded us to perform them. 
I (hall not att.prefent take time to examine 
this opinion particularly ; I (hall only obferve, 
that we fhould not have expe£tcd to have 
found it entertained by any fed, who ptofef- 
fed themfelves of a religion in which, as It is 
the firft precept to love the Lord our God 
with all our hearty with all our foul, and with 
all our ftrength, fo it is the fecond to love pur 
neighbour as we love ourfelves ; and we ioye 
ourfelves furely for our own fakes, aodr'not 
merely becaufe we are commanded to do ^. 
That the fenfe of duty ihould be the fole priA- 
ciple of our condudt, is no where the ptftecpt 
of Chriftianity ; but that it fhouldbe the rul- 
ing and the governing one, as philofophy^and 
aS) indeed, common fenfe directs. It tBay.be 
a queftion however, in what CTfesout aflicihs 
ought to arife chiefly or entirely from a fenfe 
'of duty, or from a regard to general rnleB ; 
^^vA in what cafes fome other ficntiment or^f-^ 
fedion ought tQ concur, and have a prioEcipal 
influence. -.: ;; 

* The deciiion of this queftion, which can* 
ifiot, perhapsi be giv«n with, any very (great 
accuracy, will depend upon two diflFerent cir- 
cuni^ibinces ^ firfl:, upon the natural agreeable- 
•ncfs or deformity of thefentiment or affedion 
.whkhiwould prompt 1I& to >an)^ adion inde- 
pendetitiof all reg:ud to general rules; sad 
^ feqQpcUy^ upon the precifion and ex^dn^^iu: 
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the loofenefs and inaccuracy of the general 
rules themfelves* 

L Firft, I (ay^ it will depend upon the 
natural agreeablenefs or deformity of the af- 
fedlion icfelf, how far our adiops ought tQ 
arife from it, or entirely proceed from a re-* 
gard to the general rule. 

All thofe graceful and admired adlon^i, to 
which the benevolent aflFedions would pronipt 
us, ought to proceed as much from the paf* 
fions themfchres, as from any regard toi the 
general rules of condu^. A benefactor thinks 
himfclf but ill requited, if the perfon jupon 
whom he has beftowed his good offices, re- 
pays them merely from a cold fenfe of duty, 
and without any aflFe<ftion to his perfop. ;A 
Jiufband is diOatisfied with the mod obedjent 
wife, when he imagines her conduct is ani- 
ms^toi by QQ' other principle befides her regard 
ta what the relation (he (lands in requires. 
Though a fon (hould fail in none of the of^ 
fices of filial duty, yet if he wants that affcc- 
, ^donate reverence which it fo well becomes him 
- :to;feeU the parent may juftly complain of his 
^ipdiffcrence. Nor could a fon be quite Sa- 
tisfied with a parent who, though he per- 
ifidrniedall the duties of his fituation, had no- 
.AHig of that fatherly fondnefs which might 
ihavc bficn expected from him. With regard 
to all fucb benevolent and focial affedions, it 
k agreeable to fee the fenfe of duty employed 
jiKther td leftrain than to enliven them, rather 
to hinder^ from doing too much^ than 
40 pfOEppt us to do wha| vre ought.. It giii^s 

us 
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as pleafure to fee a father obliged to check 
his owa fondners, a friend obliged to fct 
bounds to his natural generofity, a perfbn who 
has received a benefit^ obliged to refirain the 
too (anguine gratitude of his own temper. 

The contrary maxim takes jJace with regard 
to the malevolent and unfocial paflions. We 
ought to reward from the gratitude and ge- 
nerofity of our own hearts, without any re- 
luctance, and without being obliged to rc- 
flefl: how great the propriety of rewarding : 
but we ought always to punifh with rcluc- 
tancCf and more from a fenfe of the propriety 
of punifhing, than from any favage difpoli- 
tion to revenge. Nothing is more graceful 
than the behaviour of the man who appears 
to refent the great eft injuries, more from a 
fenfe that they deferve, and are the proper 
objeds of refentment, than from feeling hira- 
felf the fdries of that difagreeable pafTion; 
who, like a judge, confiders only the general 
rule, which determines what vengeance is 
due for each particular offence; whio, in 
executing that rule, feels lefs for what him- 
felf has fufFered, than what the offender is 
about to fufFer; who, though in wrath re- 
members mercy, and is difpofed to interpret 
the rule in the moft gentle and favourable 
manner, and to allow all the alleviations which 
the moft candid humanity could, confiftently 
with good fenfe, admit of. 

As the felfifh palfions, according to what 
has formerly been obferved, hold in other re- 
fpe^s a fort of middle placej between the 
- . 2 focial 
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focial and utifocial afFeftions, fo do they like* 
Wife in this. The purfuit of the objeds of 
private intereft, in all common, little, and or- 
dinary cafes, ought to flow rather from a 
regard to the general rules which prefcribe 
fuch condudl, than from any paflion for the 
objeds themfelves ; but upon more impor- 
tant and extraordin$iry occafions, we fhould 
be awkward, infipid, and ungraceful, if the 
objeds themfelves did not appear to animate 
us with a con{iderabl6 degree of paflion. To 
be anxious, or to be laying a plot either to 
gain or to fave a fingle fliilling, would degrade 
the moft vulgar tradefman in thfe opinion of 
all his neighbours. Let his circumftances be 
ever fo mean, no attention to any fuch fmall 
matters, for the fake of the things themfelvest 
muft; appear in his condud. His fituation 
may require the moft fevere ceconomy, and 
the moft exad afliduity : but each particular 
exertion of that oeconomy and afliduity muft 
proceed not fo much from a regard for that 
particular faving or gain, as for the general 
rule which to him prefcribes, with the ut- 
moft rigour, fuch a tenour of condud. Hia 
parfimony to-day rtiuft not arife from a defire 
of the particular three-pence which he will 
fave by it, nor his attendance in his fliop from 
St paflion for the particular ten-pence- which 
he will acquire by it : both the one and the 
other ought to proceed folely from a regard to 
the general rule, which prefcribes, with the 
moft unrelenting feverity, this plan of con'- 
dud to all pcrfons in hi^ way of life* In thii 

confifts 
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eontifts the diiFercncc between the characarer 
of a mifer and that of a perfon of exad: ccco^ 
nomy and afiidnity. The one is anxknxs 
about fmall matters for their own fake ; the 
other attends to them only in confequcncc of 
the fcheme of life which he has laid dawn to 
himfelf. 

It 13 quite otherwife with regard to the 
more extraordinary and important obje^ of 
felf-intereft. A perfon appears mean-if^ted, 
who does not purfue thefe with fomc degree 
of earneftnefs for their own fake. We fhould 
defpife a prince who was not anxious about 
conquering or defending a province Wc 
ihould have little refpedl for a private gentle- 
man who did not exert himfelf to gain an 
eflate, or even a confiderable office, when 
he could acquire them without either mean- 
nefs or injuftice. A member of parliament 
who Ihews no kecnnefs about his own elec- 
tion, is abandoned by his friends, as altoge* 
thcr unworthy of their attachment. Even a 
tradcfman is thought a poor-fpiritcd fellow 
among his neighbours, who does not beftir 
himfelf to get what they call an extraordinary 
job, or fome uncommon advantage. This 
fpirit and kcennefs conftitutes the difference 
between the man of enterprife and the man 
of dull regularity. Thofe great objedts of 
felf-intereft, of which the lofs of acquifition 
quite changes the rank of the perfon, are the 
objedls of the paffion properly called ambi- 
tion ; a paffion, which when it keeps within 
the bounds of prudence and juflice, is always 

admired 
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admired in the worlds and has even fometimes 
a certain irregular greatnefs, which dazzles 
the imagination, when it pafles the limits of 
both thefe virtues, and is not only unjuft but 
extravagant. Hence the general admiration 
for Heroes and Conquerors, and even for 
Statefmen, whofe projeds have been very 
daring and extenfive, though altogether de- 
void of juftice ; fuch as thofe of the Cardi- 
nals of Richlieu and of Retz. The objeds 
of avarice and ambition differ only in their 
greatnefs. A mifer is as furious about a half- 
penny, as a man of ambition about the con- 
queft of a kingdom. 

II. Secondly, I fay, it will depend partly 
upon the precifion and exadnels, or the loofc- 
ncfs and inaccuracy of the general rules them- 
felves, how far our condud ought to proceed 
entirely from a regard to them. 

The general rules of almoft all the virtues, 
the general rules which deteripine what are 
the offices of prudence, of charity, of gene- 
rofity, of gratitude, of friendlhip, are in niany 
rejfpcfts loofe and inaccurate, admit of many 
exceptions, and require fo many modifica-?' 
tions, that it is fcarce poffible to regulate our 
cbndud entirely by a regard to them. The 
<iommon proverbial maxims of prudence, be; 
ihg founded in univerfal experience, are per- 
haps the beft general rules which can be giveijt 
about it. To affed, however, a very ftrid 
aiad Hterail adherence to them would evidently 
Kt;the mbft abfurd and ridiculous pedantry. 
Of all the virtues I have juft now meiitioriea^ 

gratituitfe 
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gratitude is that, perhaps, of which the rulea 
are the moft precife, and admit of the feweft 
exceptions* That as foon as we can we fhould 
make a return of equal, and if poflible dt 
fuperior value to the fervices we have received^ 
would feem to be a pfetty plain rule, and end 
which admitted of fcarce any exceptions* 
Upon the moft fuperficial .examination, how^ 
ever, this rule will appear to be in the higheft 
degree loofe and inaccurate, and to admit of 
ten thoufand exceptions. If your benefa£loi* 
attended you in your ficknefs, ought you to 
attend him in his ? or can you fulfil the obli-« 
gation of gratitude, by making a return of ^ 
different kind ? If you ought to attend him, 
how long ought you to attend him ? T]^« 
fame time which he attended you, or lopgcr, 
and how much longer ? If your friend lent 
you money in your diftrefs, ought you to lend 
him money in his? How much ought 
you to lend him ? When ought you to lend 
him ? Now, or to-morrow, or next month ? 
And for how long a time ? It is evident, that 
no general rule can be laid down, by which a 
precife anfwer can, in all cafes, be given to 
any of thefe queftions. The difference be- 
tween his charader and yours, between his 
circumftances and yours, may be fuch, thaf 
you may be perfedly grateful, and juftly re- 
fufe to lend him a halfpenny : and, on the 
contrary, you may be willing to lend, ot 
even to give him ten times the fum which he 
lent you, and yet juftly be accufed of thi 

bkckeft 
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blackeft ingratitude, and of not having ful- 
filled the hundredth part of the obligation you 
lie under. As the duties of gratitude, how- 
ever, are perhaps the moft facred of all thofc 
vsrhich the beneficent virtues prefcribe to us, fo 
the general rules which determine them are, 
as I faid before, the moft accurate. Thofe 
which afcertain the anions required by friend- 
Ihip, humanity, hofpitality, generofity, are 
ftill more vague and indeterminate. 

There is, however, one virtue of which 
the general rules determine with the greateft 
exadlnefs every external adion which it re-» 
quires. This virtue is juftice. The rules of 
juftice are accurate in the higheflt degree, and 
admit of no exceptions or modifications, but 
fuch as may be afcertained as accurately as 
the rules thcmfelves, and which generally, 
indeed, floW from the very fame principles 
with them. If I owe a man ten pounds, 
juftice requires that I fliould precifely pay 
him ten pounds, either at the time agreed 
upot), or when he demands it. What I ought 
to jicrform, how much I ought to perform, 
when and where I ought to perform it, the 
whole nattire and circumftances of the adion 
prefcribed, are all of them precifely fixt and 
determined. Though it may be awkward and 
pedantic, therefore, to aiFe£t too ftrift an ad- 
herence to the common rules of prudence or 
generofity, there is no pedantry in ilicking 
faft by the rules of juftice. On the contrary, 
the tnoft facred regard is due to them ; and 
the anions which this virtue requires are ne- 
ver 
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ver fo properly performed, as vrhen the chief 
motive for performing them is a reverential 
and religious regard to thofe general mled 
which require them. In the practice of the 
other virtues, our conduA fhould rather be 
directed by a certain idea of propriety, by a 
certain tafte for a particular teAour of condti£t, 
than by any regard to a precife maxim or nde ;• 
and we (hould confider the end and fouoda-^ 
tion of the rule, more than the rule itfelf^ 
But it is otherwife with r^ard to juftice. 
the man who in that refines the leaft, and 
adheres with the moft obilinate ftedfaftoe&f 
to the general rules themfelves, is the moft 
commendable, and the mod to be depended 
upon. Though the end of the rules of jmU 
tice be, to hinder us from hurting our ndgh-^ 
hour, it may frequently be a crime to violate 
them, though we could pretend, with fome 
pretext of reafon, that this particular Tiolatidn 
could do no hurt. A man often becomea a 
villain the moment he begins, even in his own 
heart, to chicane in this manner. The mo«- 
ment he thinks of departing from che mod 
(launch and pofitive adherence to what thofe 
inviolable precepts prcfcribe to him, he is no 
longer to be trufted, and no man can fay what 
degree of guile he may not arrive at. The 
thief imagines he does no evil, when he fteals 
from the rich> what he fuppoies they may 
ealily want, and what poffibly they may no* 
ver even know has been fiolen from them« 
The adulterer imagines he does no evil, when 
he corrupts the wife of his friend, provided 

he 
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he covers his intrigue from the fufpicion of 
the huibandi and does not diilurb the peacd 
of the familj. When once We begiA to givd 
Way to fuch refinements, there id no enor-* 
taitj fo grofs of which we may not be capa^ 
ble. 

The rules of juftice may be compired to 
the rules of grammar $ the rules of the other 
virtues, to the rules which criticks lay down 
for the attainment of what is fublime and 
elegant in compofition. The Otic, are pre-^ 
cife, accurate, and indifpenfable. The other^ 
are loofe, vague, and indeterminate, and per^ 
fent' us rather with a general idea of the per-* 
fedion we ought to aim at, than afford us any 
certain and infallible directions fot acquiring 
it. A man may learn to write grammatical!]^ 
by rule, with the moil abfolute infallibility $ 
and; lb, ;perhaps, he may be taught to a^ 
juftly. But there 9tre icio rules whofe obfer-" 
Vance will infallibly lead us to the attaidmeat 
of elegance or ft)bHmity in writing, though 
there are fome which may help us, in fomtf 
meafure, to corred: aiid afcertain the tragus 
ideas which we might otberwife have enter' 
tained of thofe per fe£tions i and there are dc| 
rules, by the knowledge of which «rc can in- 
fallibly be taught to slGL upon ill decafioiu 
with pjTudence, with juft magnanimity, ot 
proper beneficence. Though tbfete are fbm^; 
which may enable us to corre<^ and afcertain^ 
in fesrerai refpe^ the imperfed^ ideas which 
we inight otherwife have entertained of thofe 
virtues. 

S It 
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It may fometiraes happen, that with the 
moft ferious and earneft defire of a£Hng fo as 
to defer ve approbation, we may miflake the 
proper rules of condud:, and thus be mified 
by that very principle which ought to dired 
us. It is in vain to expeiSt, that in thia cafe 
mankind fhould entirely approve of our be- 
haviour. They cannot enter into that abfurd 
idea of duty which influenced us, iiof go 
along with any of the anions which follow 
from it. There is ftill, however, fomething 
refpeftable in the charadler and behaviour of 
one who is thus betrayed into vice, by a wrong 
fenfe of duty, or by what is called an erro- 
neous confcience. How fatally foever he m«f 
be mifled by it, he is ftill, with the generous 
and humane, more the objed of commifera- 
tion than of hatred or refentment. They la- 
ment the weaknefs of human nature, which 
expofes us to fiich unhappy delufions, cvta 
while we are moft fincercly labouring after 
perfedioii, and endeavouring to ad according 
to the heft principle which can poffibly diredt 
us. Falfe notions of religion are almoft the 
only caufes which can oceafion any very grofs 
perverllon of our natural fentiments in this 
way; and that principle which gives the 
great eft authority to the rales of duty, is alone 
capable of diftorting our ideas of them in aay 
confiderable degree. In all other cafes com* 
riion fenfe is fuffieient to dire£fe usy if not to 
the moft exquifite propriety of condudt, yet 
to fomething tvhich is not very far from it j 
and provided we are in earneft defirous to do 

wcll^ 



Well, our behaviour will alwajd, upon the 
whole, bie praifc-worthy. That to obey thd 
will of the Deity* is the firft rule of dixty, all 
xhisn; are agreed. Btit ooncerning the parti- 
(iular commandments which that will may 
impofe upon us, they differ widely from one 
another. In this, therefore, the greateil 
mntiial forbearance and toleration is due; 
and. thou^ the defence of fociety requires 
that (trimes Ihould be puntfhed* from what^ 
CYieri motives they proceed, yet a good man 
will always punifh them with reludance^ 
when they evidently proceed from falfe no- 
tioiw of religious duty. He will neVer feel 
^igainft thofe who commit them that indigna- 
tiodL.> which he feels againft other criminalSi 
feut^wili rather regret, and fometimes even 
^nnrbrtheir unfortunate firmnefs and mag*^ 
iohD&Enity, at the very time that he punifliea 
their , crime. . In the tragedy of .Mahomet, 
<mfe of the fineft of Mr* Voltaire's, it is well 
jeplrefcnted, what ought to be our fentiments 
£[)C:iciiilaiea which proceed from fuch motives. 
Ift that tragedy, two young people of different 
fexcf , of the moft innocent and virtuous dif- 
pdfitions, and without any other weakiiefs 
except what endears them the more to us, a 
mutual fcmdnefs for one another^ are inili- 
gated by thejftrongefl motives of a falfe reli- 
gion, toxommit a horrid murder^ that ftiock^ 
ail the principles of human nature : a Vene- 
rable old: nian, who had exprefied the moffc 
tender afFeSion for them both, for whom^ 
fiotwithflanding he was the avowed enemy of 
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their religion^ they had both conceived the 
higheft reverence and efleem, and who was 
in reality their father, though they did not 
know him to be fuch, is pointed out to them 
as a facrifice which God had exprefsly re-* 
quired at their hands, and they are command* 
ed to kill him. While they are about ex6-» 
cuting this crime, they are tortured with all 
the agonies which can arife from the (Iruggle 
between the idea of the indifpenfablenefs g£ 
religious duty on the one fide, and compaf- 
fion> gratitude, reverence for the age^ and 
love for the humanity and virtue of the perfon 
whom they are going to deftroy, on the other* 
The reprefentation of thi» exhibits one of the 
moil interefting, and perhaps the mod in«^ 
ilru£tive fpedacle that was ever introduced 
upon any theatre. The fenfe of duty, how- 
ever, at laft prevails over all the amiable weak- 
nefles of human nature. They execute the 
crime impofed upon them ; but immediately 
difcover their error, and the fraud vrhich had 
deceived them, and are diftra£ted with horror, 
remorfe, and refentment. Such as are our 
fentiments for the unhappy Seid and Pal- 
mira, fuch ought we to feel for every perfon 
who is in this manner mifled by religion^ 
when we are fure that it is really religion 
which mifleads him, and not the pretence of 
it, which is made a cover to fome of the worft 
of human paflions. 

As a perfon may a£t wrong by following 

a wrong fenfe of duty, fo nature may fome- 

times prevail, and lead him. to ad right iq 
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oppofition to it. We cannot in this cafe be 
difpleaied to fee that motive prevail, which 
we think ought to prevail, though the perfon 
himfelf is fo weak as to think otherwife. As 
his condu<):, however, is the efFed of weak- 
nefs, not principle, we are far from beftow- 
ing upon it any thing that approaches to com- 
plete approbation. A bigotted Roman Catho- 
lick, who, during the maffacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew, had been (b overcome by compaffion, 
as to fave fome unhappy proteftants, whom he 
thought it his duty to deftroy, would not feem 
to be entitled to that high applaufe which vve 
ihould have bedowed upon him, had he ex- 
erted the fame generofity with complete felf- 
apprbbation. We might be pleafed with the 
humanity of his temper, but we Ihould ftill 
regard hhn with a fort of pity which is alto- 
gether iiicondftent with the admiration that 
is diie to perfect virtue. It is the fame cafe 
with all the other paffions. We do not dif- 
like to fee them exert themfelves properly, 
even when a falfe notion of duty would direct 
the perfon to reftrain them. A very devout 
Quaker, who upon being ftruck upon one 
cheek, inftcad of turning up the other, fliould 
fo far forget his literal interpretation of our 
Saviour's precept, as to beftow fome good 
difcipline upon the brute that infulted him, 
would not be difagreeable to us. We Ihould 
laugh and be diverted with his fpirit, and 
rather like him the better for it. But we 
ihould by no means regard him with that re- 
fycQt aojd efteem which would feem due to 

S 3 one 
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one whOf upon a like occafion^ had ade4 
properly from a juft fenfc of what was pro* 
per to be done. No adion can properly bo 
called virtuous, which is not accompame4 
with the fentiment of felf-approb^ttion. 
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PART IV, 

Of the Effect of Utility upon 
the fentiment of approbation. 

Ginfiftlng of o»e Section. 

C H A P. I. 

Of the beauty nvhich the appearance of 
Utility bejioivs upon all the produciions 
of art^ and of the extenftve influence of this 
fpecies of beauty. 

THAT utility is one of the principal 
fources of beauty has beeq obferved 
by every body, who has confidered with any 
attention what conftitutes the nature of beau- 
ty. The conveniency of a houfe gives plea- 
fure to the fpeif^tator as well as its regularity, 
and he is as much hurt when he obferves the 
contrary defed:, as when he fees the corre- 
fpondent windows of different forms, or the 
door not placed exactly in the middle of the 
building. That the fitnefs of any fyftem or 
machine to produce the end for which it was 
intended, beftows a certain propriety aqd 
Ijeauty upon the whole, and renders the very 
.84 thought 
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thought and contemplation of it agrecablcj 
is fo very obvious that nobody has overlook^' 
ed it. * ' 

The caufe too, why utility pleafes, has of 
late been affigned by an ingenious and agree- 
able philofopher, who joins the greateft depth 
of thought to the greateft elegance of expref-^ 
fion, and poflefles the fingular and happy 
talent of treating the abftrufeft fubjedts not 
only with the moft perfeft perfpicuity, but 
with the moft lively eloquence. The utility 
of any objeiS:, according to him, pleafes the 
inafter by perpetually iuggcfting to him thq 
pleafurc or conveniency which it is fitted to 
promote. Every time he looks at iti he is 
put in mind of this pleafure; and theob^dl; 
In this manner becomes a foujcc of pferpetual 
iatisfaltion and enjoyment. The fpe^tor 
enters by fympathy into the fentihients; of 
the mafter, and neceffarily views the objedl 
ynder the fame agreeable afpefk. Whea .we 
Tifit the palaces of th^ great, we cannot iselp 
toaceiving the fatisfadiion we fhodld enjoy if 
^ip Qurfclvcs were the raafters, and wtrt fiof-^ 
fefled of fo much artful and tngenioufly con- 
trived acqommodation* A fimilar account is 
given why the appearatice of inconveoieiicy 
^ould render any objed difagreeable botti- to 
ihe owner and to the fpe^atdr. 

But that this fitneis, this happy contri- 
vance of any produaion of art, Ihould often 
be more valued, than the very end for iciiich • 
it w?ks intended; aifd tliat the exaidk-ia^uft* 
iRcnt of the mean? for attaiaing aef toove^ 
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niency or pleafure, fliould frequently be more 
regarded) than that very conveniency or plea- 
fure, in the attainment of which their whole 
merit would feem to confift, has not, fo far 
as I know, been yet taken notice of by any 
body. That this however is very frequently 
the cafe, may be obferved in a thoufand in- 
ftances, both in the moft frivolous and in the 
mcA important concerns of human lite. 

When a perfon comes into his chamber, 
and finds the chairs all (landing in the middle 
of the room^ he is angry with his fervant, 
and rather than fee them continue in that 
diforder, perhaps takes the trouble himfelf to 
fct thfm all in their places withi their backs 
to the wall The whole propriety of this 
new fituation arifes from its fuperior conve- 
niency in leaving the floor free and ^ifengag- 
ed« To attain this conveniency he volunta- 
rily ^ts himfelf to more trouble than all he 
could have fuflPered from the want of it ; fince 
-nothing was more eafy^ than to have fet him- 
felf down upon one of them, which is pro- 
bably what he does when his labour is over. 
-Wiutt he w^anted therefore, it feems, was not 
^ much this conveniency, as that arrange- 
nent of things which promotes it. Yet it is 
thie conveniency which ultimately recom- 
mends that wrangement, and bellows upon it 
the whole of its propriety and beauty. 

A watch^ in the fame manner, that /alls 
%diind above two minutes in a day, is de- 
'^I^Ued by one curious in watches. He fells it 
ftthaps for a couple of guineas, and pur- 
chafes 
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chafes another at. fifty, which will not lofe 
above a minute in a fortnight. The fole u(c 
of watches however, is to tell us what o'clock 
it is> and to hinder us from breaking any ca* 
gagement, or fufFering any other inconveni-- 
cncy by our ignorance in that particular point. 
But the perfon fo nice with regard to this 
machincj will not always be found either 
more fcrupuloufly punftual than other mea» 
or more anxioufly concerned upon any other 
account, to know precifely what time of day- 
it is. What interefts him is not fo much the 
attainment of this piece of knowledge, as the 
perfedion of the machine which ferves to at'-^ 
taiQ it. 

How many people ruin themfelvcs by lay?- 
ing out money on trinkets of frivolous utility f 
What pleafes thefe lovers of toys is not fo 
much the utility, as the aptnefs of the mar 
chines which are fitted to promote it. All 
their pockets are fluffed with little conver 
niencies. They contrive new pockets, un- 
known in the clothes of other people, in order 
to carry a greater number. They walk aboi^t 
loaded with a multitude of baubles, in weight 
and fometimes in value not inferior to an c^r 
dinary Jews-box, fome of which may fome- 
times be of fome little ufe, but all of whick 
might at all times be very well fpared, and pf 
which the whole utility is certainly not wortb. 
the fatigue of bearing the burden. 

Nor is it only with regard. to fuch frivolous 
objeds that our condud is influenced by this 
principle -, it is often the fecret motive of the 

'inoft 
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moA ferious and important purfuits of both 
private and public life. 

The poor man's fon, whom heaven in its 
anger has vilited with ambition, when he be- 
gins to look around him admires the condition 
of the rich. He finds the cottage erf" his fa- 
ther too fmall for his accommodation, and 
fancies he fhould be lodged more at his eafe 
in a palace. He is difpleafed with being ob- 
liged to walk a-foot, or to endure the fatigue 
of riding on horfeback. He fees his fuperiors 
carried about in machines, and imagines that 
in one of thefe he could travel with lefs incon- 
veniency. He feels himfelf naturally indo- 
lent, and willing to ferve himfelf with his own 
hands as little as poflible ; and judges, that a 
numerous retinue of fervants would fave him 
from a great deal of trouble. He thinks if 
he had attained all thefe, he would fit ftill con- 
tentedly, and be quiet» enjoying himfelf in 
the thought of the happinefs and tranquillity 
of his fituation. He is enchanted with the 
diftant idea of this felicity. It appears in his 
fancy like the life of fome fuperior rank of 
beings, and, in order to arrive at it, he de- 
votes himfelf fi3r ever to the purfuit of wealth 
and greatnefs. To obtain the conveniencies 
which thefe afford he fubmits in the firft year, 
nay m die firft month of his application, to 
more fatigue of body and more uneafinefs of 
mind than he could have fuffered through the 
wliole of his life from the want of them. He 
ftudies to diftingui(h himfelf in fome laborious 
j&ofeffion. With the moft unrelenting indus- 
try 
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try he labours night and day to acquire talents 
fuperior to all his competitors. He endea«- 
Tours next to bring thofe talents into public 
tiewy and with equal afliduity folicits every 
opportunity of employment. For this pur- 
pofe he makes his court to all mankind ; he 
ierves thofe whom he hates, and is obfequl- 
ous to thofe whom he defpifes. Through the 
whole of his life he purfues the idea of a cer- 
tain artificial and elegant repofe which he may 
never arrive at, for which he facrifices a real 
tranquillity that is at all times in his pOWer, 
and whidi, if in the extremity of old age he 
ihould at kft attain to it, he will find to be 
fti no refpe£t: preferable to that humble fecu- 
rity and contentment which he had abandon^ 
ed for it. It is then, in the laft dregs df Hfe, 
his body wafted with toil and difeafes^ bift 
mind galled and ruffled by the memory of a 
thoufand injuries and difappointments which 
he imagines he has met widi from the injuftice 
of his enemies, or from the perfidy and in- 
gratitude of his friends, that he begins at laft 
to find that wealth and greatnefs are mere 
trinkets of frivolous utility, no more adapted 
for procuring eafe of body or tranquillity of 
mind than the tweezer-cafes of the lover of 
toys ; and like them too, more troublefome to 
the perfon who carries them about with him 
than all the advantages they can zffotd him 
are commodious. There is no other real dif- 
ference between them» except that the conve- 
niencies of the one are ibmewhat more ob- 
f^^vable than thofe <tf the other, Thepalaces, 

the 
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the gardens, the equipage, the retinue of the 
great are objedb of which the obvious conve* 
nieocy finkes every body« They do not re- 
quire that their mailers £hould point out to us 
wherein confifts their utility. Of our own 
accord we readily enter into it, and by fym- 
pathy enjpy and thereby applaud the ^itisfac- 
tion which they are fitted to afford him. But 
t}ie curiofity of a tooth*pick, of an ear-picker» 
of a machine for cutting the nails, or of any 
other trinket of the fame kind, is not fo obh* 
vious. Their convenience may perhaps be 
equally great, but it is not fo flriking, and we 
do not . fo readily enter into t^ fatisfisic- 
tion of the man who pofleffes them. The;f 
are therefore lefs reafonable fubje£U of vanity 
than thenugnificence of wealth and greatnefs ; 
and in this confifb the fole advantage of thefe 
laft. 'Hicy more effectually gratify that love 
of diilui£don fo natural to man. To one who 
wa9 to Uye alone if/^ ». defblate ifland it might 
be a matter of dbiibt, perhaps, whether a 
palace, or a colledton of^fuch fmall conveni^ 
encies as are commonly contained in a tweezer- 
cafe, would contribute mod to his happinefii 
and enjoyment. If he is to live in focietyt 
indeed, there can be no compariibn, becauie 
in this, as in all other cafes, we confiantly 
pay more regard to the fentiments of the fpeo- 
tator, than to thofe of the perfbn principally 
concerned, and confider rather how his fitua-* 
tion will appear to other people, than bow it 
^ will appear tohimfclf. If we examine, hpw-^ 
ever, why the fpedlator diftinguilhesc, with 

fuch 
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fuch admiration the condition of the rich and 
the great, we fhall find that it is not fo much 
upon account of the fiiperior eafe or ideafure 
which they are fuppofed to enjoy, as of the 
numberlefe artificial and elegant contrivances 
for promoting this eafe or pleafure* Hcdocs 
not even imagine that they are rcally.happicr 
than other people : but he imagines that they 
poflefs more means of happinefs; . And it is 
the ingenious and artful adjuftment of thofe 
means to the end for which they were intend^ 
ed, that is the principal fource of his ;5idmira«M 
tion. But in the languor of difeafe, and the 
wearinefs of old age, the pleafures of thevaia 
atid empty diftindkions of greatnefs difappeai'. 
To one, in this fituation, they are no longef 
capable of recommending thofe toilfome^r* 
fuits in which they had formerly engaged him. 
In his heart he curfes ambition^ and vainly 
regrets the eafe and the indolence of youths 
pleafures which are fled for ever, and which 
he has foolifhly facrificed for what, when^ he 
has got it, can afford him no real fatisfaaioil. 
In this miferable afpedt does greatnefs ap- 
pear to every man when reduced either by 
fpleen or difeafe to obferve with attention his; 
own fituation, and to confider what it is that 
is really wanting to his happinefs. Power and 
riches appear then to be, what they are, enor-* 
mous and operofe machines contrived to pro* 
duce a few trifling conveniencies to the body, 
confiftingof fprings the moft nice and delicate, 
which muft be kept in order with the mdft 
anxious attention, and which in fpitc of all 

our 
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our care are ready every moment to burft into 
pieces, and to crulh in their ruins their un-* 
fortunate pofleflbr. They are immenfe fa- 
brics, which it requires the labour of a life to 
raifc, which threaten every moment to over- 
whelm the perfon that dwells in them, and 
which while they ftand, though they may 
feve him from fome fmaller inconveniencies, 
can protefl: him from none of the feverer in- 
clemencies of the feafon. They keep oflF the 
fummer Ihower, not the winter ftorm, but 
leave him always as much, and fometimcs 
more expofed than before, to anxiety, to fear, 
and to forrow; to difeafes, to danger, and to 
death. ^ 

But though this fplenetic philofophy, which 
in time of fickhefs or low fpirits is familiar to 
every man, thus entirely depreciates thofe 
gi-eat objeds of human defire, when in better 
faiiaith and in better humour, we never fail to 
regard them under a more agreeable afped. 
Our imagination; which in pain and forrow 
fcems to be confined and cooped up within our 
own perfons, in times of eafe and profperity 
cxfpands itfelf to every thing around us. We 
are then charmed with the beauty of that ac- 
commodation which reigns in the palaces and 
ccconomy of the great ; and admire how every 
thing is adapted to promote their eafe, to pre- 
vent their wants, to gratify their wifhes, and 
to aittufe and entertain their moft frivolous 
defires. If we confider the real fatisfadion 
which all thefc things are capable of afford- 
ing, by itfelf and feparated from the beauty of 

that 
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that arrangement which is fitted to promote iu 
it will always appear in the higheil degree 
contemptible and trifling. But we rarely 
view it in this abftrad and philofophical lights 
We naturally confound it in our imagination 
with the order, the regular and harmoniout^ 
movement of the fyftem, the machine or. 
oeconomy by means of which it is produced^ 
The pleafures of wealth and greatnefst when, 
confidered in this complex view^ firike the 
imagination as fomething grand And beaii^ 
tiful and noble, of which the attaiamait ii^ 
v^ell worth all the toil and anxiety which we 
are fo apt to bcftow upon it. 

And it is well that nature impofes Upon Wk 
in this manner. It is this deception whidi 
roufes and keeps in continual motion the itt^ 
duftry of mankind. It is this which firft 
prompted them to cultivate the ground, to 
build houfes, to found cities and comite»» 
wealths, and to invent and improve uM the 
fciences and arts, which ennoUe and embel*^ 
lifh human life ; which have entirely changed 
the whole face of the globe, have turned the 
rude fbrefls of nature into agreeable and fertile 
plains, and made the tracklefs and barren 
ocean a new fund of fubfiftence, and the great 
high road of communication to the different 
nations of the earth. The earth by thefe hke^ 
hours of mankind has been obliged to redouble 
her natural fertility, aixd to maintain a greater 
multitude of inhabitants. It is to no purpofe^ 
that the proud and unfeeling landlord viewa 
his extenfive £lelds« and without a thought 

for 
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for the wants of his brethren, in imagination 
coiiflimes hiipfelf the whole harveft that grows 
upon them. The homely and vulgar proverb, 
that the eye is larger than the belly, never 
was more fully verified than vdth regard to 
him. The capacity of his ftomach bears no pro- 
portion to the immenfity of his defires, and 
will receive no more than that of the meaneft 
peaiknt. The reft he is obliged to diftribute 
among thofe, who prepare, in the niceft mart- 
ner,: that little which he himfelf makes ufe of» 
among thofe whO'fit up the palace in which 
thtf little is to be confumed, among thofe who 
provide and keep in order all the different bau- 
blesf aqd trinkets, which are employed in the 
cxcofiemy of grcatnefs ; all of whom thus de- 
rive from his luxury and caprice, that ihare 
rfthe /neteffaries of life, which they would in 
vain 1ivre:expe£ted from his humanity or his 
jiiftke.^-oThe produce of the foil maintains at 
aiil. times nearly that number of inhabitantsv 
which it is capable of maintaining. The rich 
GSriyfcleft froth the heap what is moft precious 
and agreeable. They confume little more than 
the poor, and in fpite of their natural felfifh^- 
nefs^nd rapacity, though they mean only their 
own conveniency, though the fole end which 
theypropofe from the labours of all the thou- 
fands whom they employ, be the gratification 
of ' their own vain and infatiable defires, they^ 
divide with the poor the produce of all their 
inyprovements. They are led by an invifibl© 
faand< to malee nearly the fame dtftribution of 
the ncceffaries of life, which would have been 

T made, 
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niade, had the earth been divided into eqoal 
pCNTtions among all its inhabitants, and thua 
i^ithouc intending it, without knowing it, 
advance the intereft of the fociiety, and afford 
means to the multiplication of the fpecies. 
When Providence divided the earth among a 
few lordly mafters> it neither forgot nof aban* 
doned thofe who feemed to have been left but 
in the partition. Thefe laft too enjoy their 
fhare of all that it produces^ In what con* 
ftitutes the real happincfs of human life, they 
are in no refpefl: inferior to thofe who would 
feem fo much above them. In eafe of bddy 
and peace of mind, all the different ranks of 
life are nearly upon a level, and the beggar^ 
who funs himfelf by the fide of the highway, 
poflefies that fecurity which kings are fighting 
for. 

The fame principle, the fame love of fyf- 
tem, the fame regard to the beauty of orders 
of art and contrivance, frequently fervts to 
recommend thofe inftitutions, which tend to 
promote the public welfare. When a patriot 
exerts himfelf for the improvement of any 
part of the public police, his condu<a doet not 
always arife from pure fympathy with the 
happinefs of thofe who are to ?eap the bene- 
fit of it. It is not commonly from a fellow- 
feeling with carriers and waggoners that a 
public-fpirited man encourages the mendings 
of high roads. When the legiflature efta- 
blifhea premiums and other encouragements 
to advance the linen or woollen manufac- 
tures,. 
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tures, its condnd fcldom proceeds from put* 
fympathy with the wearer of cheap or find ^ 
clctb, and much lefs from that with the ma- : 
nufafturer, or merchant. The perfeftion of 
police, the extenfion of trade and manufac- 
tures, are noble and magnificent objeifls. The 
contemplation of them pleafes us, and we are 
interefted in whatever can tend to advance^ 
thejn. They make part of the great fyftem ' 
of ^^gpvemmentf and the wheels of the poli- 
tical ^paachine feem to move with more har- 
mqny^nd eafe by means of them. We take 
plQi^ure in beholding the perfedlion of fo 
beautifiil: and grand a fyftem, and we are un- 
eafy tUl we remove any obftrudion that can 
in the leaft difturb or encumber the regularity 
of its motions. All conftitutions of govern- 
ment< however, are valued only in propor- 
tion, as they tend to promote the happinefe 
of , thofe who live under them. This is their 
fole ufe and end. From a certain fpirit of 
fyft?m$ however, from a certain love of art 
and contrivance, we fometimes feem to value 
the means more than the end, and to be eagei; 
to promote the happinefs of our fellow-crea- 
tures, rather from a view to perfed and im- 
prove a certain beautiful and orderly fyftem, 
thap from any immediate fenfe or feeling of 
what they either fufFer or enjoy. There have 
been men of the greateft public fpirit, who 
have ihowa themfelves in other refpeds no^ 
very fenfible to the feelings of humanity. 
And on the contrary, there have been men of 
the; greateft humanity, who feem to have 
T ^ bcea 
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lM5ca eatu»ly. dcyoid of public fpirit Every 
mian uxay £nd in the cii:cle of hi$ acquaintance 
iqftinccs both qf the one Iqnd and the other. 
Who had ever lefs humanity^ or more public 
fpirit^ than the celebrated legiflator of Muf- 
covy ? The focialand well natured James the 
Fixft of trreat-Britain feems, on the contrary, 
to have had fcarce any pafEon, either for the 
glory, or the intereft of his country. Would 
you awaken the induftry of the man, who 
feems almofl dead, to ambition, it will often 
be to no purpofc to deTcribe to him the hap- 
pioefs of the rich and the great ; to tell him 
that they arc generally fheltered from the fun 
and the rain, that they are feldom hungry, 
that they are fpldom cold, and that they are 
rarely expofed to wearinefs, or to want of any 

: kind. The moft eloquent exhortation of this 
kind will have little efFed upon him. If you 
would hope to fucceed, you muft defcrib? to 
him the conveniency and arrangement of the 
di^erent apartments in their palaces ; you 
muft explaia to him the propriety of their 
equipages, and point out to him the number, 

.: the order, and. the different offices of all their 

-^ attendants. If any thing is capable of making 
imprcffion upon him, this will. Yet all tbefc 

^ things tend only to keep off the fun and the 
rain, to fave them from hunger, and cold, 

- from, want and wearinefs. In. the fame manr 
ner, if you would implant public virtue in 
the brcail.of him, who feems heedlefs of the 
intereft of , his country, it. will often be to no 
purpofe to tell hin), what fuperior advan- 
tages 
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tages the fubjeds of a well-governed ftate en- 
joy ; that they are better lodged, that they arc 
better clothed, that they are better fed. 
Thefe confiderations will commonly make no 
great impreffion. You will be more likely 
to perfuade, if you defcribe the great fyfteiii 
of public police which procures thefe advan- 
tages, if you explain the connexions and de- 
pendencies of Its feveral partsi their mutual 
fubordination to one another, and their ge- 
neral fubferviency to the happinefs of the fo- 
ciety ; if you fhow how this fyftem might be 
introduced into his own country, what it is 
that, hinders it from taking place there at priB- 
fent, how thofe obftriiftioTis might be re- 
moved, and all the feveral wheels of the ma^? 
chine oif government be made to move with 
more harmony and fmoothneft, without grat- 
ing upon one another, or mutually retarding 
one another's motions. It is fcarce poffiJ)le 
that a man Ihould liften to a difcourfe of tftii$ 
kind, and not feel himfelf animated to ^me 
degree of public fpirit. He will, at leafi for 
the moment, feel fdme defire to remove tho^ 
obftruftions, and to put into motion fo belu-? 
tiful and fo orderly a machine. Notfcilng 
tends fo much to promote public fpirit aS tht 
Jtiidy of politics, of th? feveral fyftems of civil 
governtoent, their advantages and difadvanf» 
tages j of the conftitution 01 oiit bwa country, 
its littiationi and intereit with regard to fat- 
rcij^n nations, its commerce, its ddfience^ the 
difadvaritages it labours . unde](r, th^ dkn'^ers 
tp which it miy be e^pbfed^ tio^r tti ^xhbvfe 
T 3 the 
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the one, and how to guard againft the other. 
Upon this account political difquifitions, if 
juft, and reafonable, and practicable, are of 
all' the works of fpeculation the moft ufeFuL 
Even the weakeft and the worft of then\ art 
not altogether without their utility. They ferve 
at leaft to animate the public paffions of riien 
and roufe them to feek out the means of pro- 
moting the happinefs of the fociety. 
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Of the beauty nvhich the appearance of utitlty 
bejionvs upon the charaiiers and anions of 
men ; and how far the perception of thii 
beauty may be regarded as one of the origin 
nal principles of approbation. 

TH E charaders of men, as well as the 
contrivances of art, or the inftitutiorii 
of civil government, may be fitted eitlier'toi 
promote or to difturb the happinefs both of tt^ 
jndiyidual and of the fociety. The prudeiit, 
the equitable, the active, refolute, and fpber 
charader promifes profperity and fatisfadtibii/ 
both to the perfon himfelf and to every one 
conneded with him. The rafti, the infolent, 
tke flothful, effeminate, and voluptuous, ba 
the contrary, forbodes ruin to the individual, 
and misfortune to all who have any thing 'to 
do with him. The firft turn of mind has at 
leaft all the beauty which can belonjg to the'" 
snoft perfed machine that was ever Invented 

for 
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for promoting the moft agreeable purpofe : 
and the fecond all the deformity of the moft 
awkward and clumfy contrivance. What iun* 
ftitution of government could tend fa much 
to promote the happinefs of mankind as the 
general prevalence of wifdom and virtue ? 
AH government is but an imperfcdk remtdy 
for the deficiency of thefe. Whatever beautyj 
therefore, can belong to civil government 
upon account of its utility«> muft in a far fu- 
perior degree belong to thefe. On the con- 
trary, what civil policy can be fo ruinous and 
deftruftive as the vices of men. The fatal 
cfFe£ks of bad government arife from nothing, 
but that it does not fufEciently guard againft 
the mifchiefs which human wickednefs gives 
OGcafion to. 

This beauty and deformity which charac- 
ters appear to derive from their ufefulnefsJo? 
inconveniency, are apt to flrike, in a pe^-^ 
liar manner, thofe who confider, in an abftraft 
and philofophical light, the adions and con- 
du£t of mankind. When a philofopher goes, 
to examine why humanity is approved of, or 
-cruelty condemned, he does not always form 
to himfelf, in a very clear and diftindt mannery 
the conception of any one particular a£):ion 
either of cruelty or of humanity, but is com-« 
monly contented with the vague and inde* 
termiiiate idea which the general names o£ 
thofe qualities fuggeft to him. But it^ is us, 
particular inflances only that the propriety oi^ 
impropriety, the merit or demerit rf at^tibns 
T 4 is 
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18 very obvious and difcemible* It is only 
when particular examples are given that wc 
pepceive diftindly either the concord or diia- 
greement between our own affe&ions and thofe 
of the agent, or feel a focial gratitude arife to- 
wards him in the one cafe, or a fympathetic 
refentment in the other. When wc confider 
virtue and vice in an abftradl jind general 
manner, the qualities by which they excite 
thefe feveral fentiments feem in a great mesL-* 
fure to difappear, and the fentiments them- 
felves become Icfs obvious and difccrnibte. 
Qn the contrary, the happy efFeds of the one 
and the fatal confequences of the other feem 
then to rife up to the view, and as it were to 
|land out and diflinguifh themfeives from all 
the other qualities of either. 

The fame ingenious and agreeable author 
ysfho firft e:jplained why utility pleafcs, has 
been fo ftruck with this view of things, as tq 
^Oilve our whole approbation of virtue imo 
a perception of this fpecies of beauty which 
refults from the appearance of utility. Nq 
qualities of the inind, he obferves, are ap- 
proved of as virtuous, but fuch as are ufefol 
or agreeable either to the perfon himfelf or 
to others ; and no qualities are difappxoved of 
^s vicious but fuch as havfe a contrary tendency^ 
And Nature, indeed, feems to have fo hap-* 
pily adjuiled our fen^ments of approbation 
^nd difapprobation, to the conveniency both 
of the individual and of the fociety, th^vt af- 
|er the fin£i:e(l examination it wil^ be foundi^ 
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I believe, that this is univerfally the cafe. 
But ftill I affirm, that it is not the view of 
this utility or hurtfulnefs which is either the! 
firil or principal fource of our approbation and 
difapprobation. Thefe fentimcnts are no 
doubt enhanced and enlivened by the percep- 
tion of the beauty or deformity which refults 
from this utility or hurtfulnefs. But ftill, I 
fay, they are originally and effentially diffe- 
rent from this perception. 

For firft of all, it fecms impoffible that the 
approbation of virtue fhould be a fentiment of 
the fame kind with that by which we approve 
of a convenient and wellcontrived building; 
or that we fhould have no other reafon for 
praifing a man than that for which we com- 
mend a cheft of drawers. 

And fecondly, it will be found, upon exa- 
mination, that the ufefulnefs of any difpoli- 
tion of mind is feldom the firft ground of our 
?ipprobation j and that the fentiment of appro- 
iMLtion always involves in it a fenfe of pro- 
.priety quite diftinft from the perception of 
Utility. We may obferve this with regard to 
all the qualities which are approved of as 
virtuous, both thofe which, according to this 
fyftcm, are originally valued as wfeful to our- 
iclves, as well ^ thofe which are eftcemed on 
account of their ufefulnefs to others. 

The qualities moft ufeful tq ourfelves are, 
firft of all, fuperior reafon and underft^nd-* 
»g> by w»htch we are capable of difceming 
the vemote oonfequences of ail our anions, 
f^pd pf forefecinjs ik^ advfin^ag^ or detriment 

which 
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vrhich is likely to refult from them : and fe- 
icondly, felf-command, by which we arc en- 
abled to abftain from prefent pleafure or to 
endure prefent pain, in order to obtain a great- 
er pleafure or to avoid a greater pain in fomc 
future time. In the union of thofe two qua- 
lities confifts the virtue of prudence, of all the 
virtues that which is moft ufeful to the in- 
dividual. 

With regard to the firft of thofe qualities^ 
it has been obferved on a former occafion, 
that fuperior reafon and underftanding arc 
originally approved of as juft and right and 
accurate, and not merely as ufeful or ad van-* 
lageous. It is in the abftrufer fciences, par-* 
ticularly in the higher parts of mathematics, 

I that the greateft and moft admired exertions 
of human reafon have been difplayed. But 
the utility of thofe fciences, either to the in-^ 
fiividual or to the public, is not very obvious, 
and to prove it requires a difcuffion which is 
not always very eafily comprehended. It 
was not, therefore, their utility which iirft' 
recommended them to the public admiration. 
This quality was but little infifted upon, till 
it became neceifary to make fome reply to- 
the reproaches of thofe, who, having theni- 
felves no tafte for fuch fublime difcoveries, 
endeavoured to depreciate them as ufelefs. 
. That felf-command, in the fame manner, 
by which we reftrain our prefent appetites, in 

• order to gratify them more fully upon ano- 
ther occafion, is approved of, as much under 
the afped of propriety, as under that of uti* * 

lity. 
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lity. Wheii we ad in this manner, the fen- 
timents which influence our condudi feem 
exadly to coincide with thofe of the fpedator. 
The fpedator does not feel the folicitations 
of our prefent appetites. To him the pleafure 
which we are to enjoy a week hence, or a 
year hence, is juft as interefting as that which 
we are to enjoy this moment. When for the 
fake of the prefent, therefore, we facrifice the 
future, our conduct appears to him abfurd 
and extravagant in the higheft degree, and he 
cannot enter into the principles which influence 
it. On the contrary, when we abftain from 
prefent pleafure, in order to fecure greater 
pleafure to come, when we ad: as if the re- 
mote objed interefls u^ as much as that 
which immediately prefles upon the fenfes, 
as our afi^edions exadly correfpond with his 
own^ he cannot fail to approve of our beha- 
viour: and as he knows from experience, how 
few are capable of this felf-command, he looks 
upon our condud: with a conliderable degree 
of wonder and admiration. Hence arifes 
that eminent efteem with which all men na- 
turally regard a fteady perfeverancc in the 
pradice of frugality, induftry, and application, * 
though direded to no other purpofe than the 
acquifition of fortune. The refolute firmnefs 
of the perfon who a£ts in this manner, and in 
order to obtain a great though remote advan- 
tage, not only gives up all prefent pleafures, 
but endures the greateft labour both of mind 
and body» neceflarily commands our appro- 
bation. That view of his iuterefl; and hap«- 

pinefs 
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pinefs which appears to regulate his condud^^ 
cxaftly tallies with the idea which we na** 
rurally form of it. There is the moft perfed^; 
coftefpondence between his fentiments and 
Our own, and at the fame time, fnbm our ex- 
petience of the common weaknefs of humaa 
nature, it is a correfpondence which we could 
not reafonably have ea^pedted. We not only 
approve, therefore, but in foihe meafure ad- 
taire his condud, and think it worthy of a 
confiderable degree of applaufe. It is the 
confcioufnefe of this merited approbation and 
efteem which is alone capable of fupporting 
the agent in this tenour of condud:. The 
pleafufe which we are to enjoy ten years hence 
interefts us fo little in oomparifon with that 
which we may enjoy to-day, the paffion which 
the firft excites, is naturally fo weak in com-^ 
parifon with that violent emotion which the 
fecond is apt to give occafion to, that one 
could never be any bal?ince to the other> uti^ 
left it was fupported by the fenfe of propriety, 
by the confcioufnefs that we merited the eftecnx 
and approbation of every body, by adingria 
the one way, and that we became the propef 
objedls of their contempt and derifion by bor 
having in the ^ther. 

Haoianity, juftice, generofity, s^nd public 
fpirit, are the qualities moft ufeful to others. 
Whieirieih confifts the propriety of humamty 
and ju^ce ha& been explained upon a former 
occafioDf where it was fhewn how mqch our 
eftecmf aftd approbation of thofe qualities: de- 
pef^ded upMi the concord between the affec-^ 

tion^ 
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tions of the agen^t and thofe of the fpedta,- 

tors. 

The propriety of generofity and piiblicipi- 
rit is founded upon the fame principle with 
that of juftice. Geiierofity is different fifonx 
humanity. Thofe two qualities, which at firit 
fight feem fo nearly allied, do not alwayabelong 
to the fame perfon. Humanity is the virtue 
ojFa woman, gcnerofity of a man. The fair £ex>, 
who have gommonly much more tendcKnefs 
than ours, have feldom fo much genqrofity. 
That women rarely makeconfiderable dpna^ti-^ 
ens idan obfervation of the civil law *• Huma- 

^nity confifts merely in the exqnifite fellow- 

" feeling which the fpedator enteritaijDS with the 

* "ientimentsof the perfons prinqipaJly cQn(;eroedi» 
fo as to grieve for their fuffierings, to, refeait 
their injuries, and to rejoice at their good for-^ 

"tune. The moft humane actions require no? 

"felf-denial, nofclf-comn^and, qo great exer- 
tion of the fenfe of propriety. Theyf con- 
•fift only in doing what this exquifite fympathy^ 

^ would of its own accord prompt us. to do#, 
But it is othcrwife with generofity. We ne- 
ver are generous except when in fome refped:. 
we prefer feme other perfonto ourfelves, and. 
facrifice fome great and important intereft of, 
our own to, ail eq^al intereft. of a friend or 
of a. foperiprf The-: map. who giye^ up hi^ 
pretenfions,to an o^ce that was thegreatob.* 
je£t of his, ambition, becmajfe he.imaginei^that- 
the ferviceaof another, are better entitled to 
it ; the; man who exf^ofes hi^ life^ to defend; 

^Rarb mulierei donare folent. 

that 
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that of his friend, which he judges to be of 
more importance, neither of them ad from 
humanity, or becaufe they feel more exqui-. 
fitely what concerns that other perfon than ^ 
what concerns themfelves. They both con-^ 
fider thofe oppofite interefts not in the light in 
which they naturally appear to themfelves, 
but in that in which they appear to others. * 
To every byftander, the fuccefs or preferva- '^ 
tion of this other perfon may juftly be more 
interefting than their own ; but it cannot be ', 
fo to themfelves. When to the intereft of this 
other perfon, therefore, they facrifice their 
own, they accommodate themfelves to the^ 
fentiments of the fpediator, and by an effort 
of magnanimity aft according to thofe views 
of things which they feel, muft naturally oc- 
cur to any third perfon. The foldier who . 
throws away his life in order to defend that 
of his oflBcer, would perhaps be but little af- 
fedted by the death of that officer, if it fhould 
happen without any fault of his own ; and a 
very fmall difafter which had befallen him- . 
felf might excite a much more lively for- 
row. But when he endeavours to a£t fo as 
to deferve applaufe, and to make the impar- 
tial fpeftator enter into the principles of his 
condudt, he feels, that to every body biit 
himfelf, his own life is a trifle compared with 
that of his officer, and that when he facri- 
fices the one to the other, he afts quite pro- 
perly and agreeably to what would be the 
natural apprehenfiohs of every impartial by- 
ftanden 

It 
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It is the fame cafe with the greater exer- 
tions of public fpirit. When a young officer 
expofes his life to acquire fome inconfiderablc 
addition to the dominions of his fovereign, it 
is not, becaufe the acquifition of the new ter- 
ritory is, to himfelf, an object more defirable 
than the prefervation of his own life. To 
him his own life is of infinitely more value 
than th^ conqueft of a whole kingdom for the 
ftate which he ferves. But when he com- 
pares thofe two objeds with one another, he 
does not view them in the light in which 
they naturally appear to himfelf, but in that 
in which they appear to the nation he fights 
for. To them the fuccefs of the war is of the 
higheft importance ; the life of a private per- 
fon of fcarce any confequence. When he puts 
himfelf in their fituation, he immediately feels 
that he cannot be too prodigal of his blood, 
if, by {bedding it, he can promote fo valuable 
a purpofe. In thus thwarting, from a fenfe of 
duty and propriety, the ftrongeft of all natu- 
ral propenfities, confifts the heroifm of his 
conduft. There is many an honeft Englifli- 
man, who, in his private ftation, would be 
more ferioufly difturbed by the lofs of a guinea^ 
than by the national lofs of Minorca, who 
yet, had it been in his power to defend that 
fortrefs, would have facrificed his life a thou- 
(and times rather than, through his fault, 
have let it fall into the hands of the enemy,' 
When the firft Brutus led forth his ownfons to 
a capital punifliment, becaufe they had con- 

fpired 
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fbired agaiall the riiiag liberty of Rome, he 
iacrificed what^ if he had coafulted his owa- 
breaii only^ would appear to. be the ftrcmg^; 
to the weaker affedioa. Brutus ought na^ 
turally to have felt much more for the death, 
of his own fons, than for all that probably 
Rome could have fuffered from the want o£ 
fo great an esiample. But he viewed them^ 
not with the eyes of a father, but with thofc 
of a Roman citizen. He entered io tho- 
roughly into the fentiments of this lail charac- 
ter, that he paid no regard to that tye, by 
which he himfelf was conneded with them ; 
and to a Roman citizen, the fons even o£ 
Brutus feemed contemptible, when put into 
the balance with the fmalleft intereil of 
Rome. In thefe and in all other cafes of this 
kind, our admiration is not fo much founded: 
upon the utility, as upon the unexpected, 
and on that account the great, the noble, and 
exalted propriety of fuch adlions. This utili- 
ty^ when we come to view it, beftows upon 
them, undoubtedly, a new beauty, and upon, 
that account ftill further recommends them to 
our approbation. This beauty, however, is/ 
chiefly perceived by men of refledion and fpe-= 
eolation, and is; by no means the quality which 
firfl recommends, fuch. adions to the natural 
fentiments of the bulk of mankind* 

It is to be obferved, that fo far as the fenti- 
ment o;f approbation arifes from the percep- 
tion of this beauty of utility, it has no refe- 
rence of any kind to the fentiments of others. 

If 
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fliovdd^rownip to imta^oioA witkeut any:coni'^ 
oi^iQMcatiocl vrith tib^ owtt ei&htk9 

m^^iil^ ciitwittkAmdngry'^li^ ag^neetble or di(^ 
a^]^i61e tohiQL'OQ'agacmi^ thtir tendi^ocjr 
to his happincfs or difadvantagGi He ^ might 
perceive a beauty of this kind in prudence, 
temperance, and good condufifc, and a deformity 
in the oppofite behaviour : He mi^ht view his 
own temper and charaflier with that fort of 
fatisfadion with which we confider a well 
contrived machine, in the one cafe ; or with 
that fort of diftafte and diflatisfadlion with 
which we regard a very awkward and clumfy 
contrivance, in the other. As thefe percep- 
tions, however, are merely a matter of tafte, 
and have all the feeblenefs and delicacy of 
that fpecies of perceptions, upon the juftnefs 
of which what is properly called tafte is found- 
ed, they probably would not be much attend- 
ed to by one in his folitary and miferable con- 
dition. Even though they fhould occur to 
him, they would by no means have the fame 
efFed upon him, antecedent to his connexiom 
with fociety, which they would have in con- 
fequence of that connexion. He would not 
be caft down with inward fhamc at the 
|h{iu|^t of this deformity ; nor would he be 
elevated with fecret triumph of mind from the 
eonfcioufncfs of the contrary beauty. He 
would not eiflilt from the notion of deferving 
reward in the one cafe, nor tremble from the 
fufpicion of meriting punifliment in the other* 
All fuch fentiments fuppofe the idea of fome 

U other 
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other being, who is the natural judge of the 
jperfon that feels them ; and it is only by fpi* 
pathy with4be decifioos of tlus arbiter ot hit 
conduct, that he din obticei^t either the tri* 
umph of felf*applaufei or the ihame of felf- 
rcondcmnatioa. . ^ , -. 
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bf the In F LU E NCE of C^ijsT^dM aiid 
Fashion upon the fentiments of 

'. moral approbation and difapproba- 
tion. 

Confifting of one Section. 

CHAP. I. 

Of the influence of cufiom andfajhion upon our 
notions of beauty and deformity. 

TH E R £ are other principles befides 
thofe alrea^dy enumerated, which have 
a confiderable influence upon the moral fenti- 
ments of mankind, and are the chief caufes Of 
the many irregular and difcordant opinions 
which prevail in different ages and nations 
^concerning what is blamable or praife-worthy^ 
l^^e principles are cuftom and fafhion^ prin- 
ciples which extend their dominion over our 
judgments concerning beauty of every kind. 
When two objeds have frequently beejti 
feen together! the imaginatioa acquires a ha*- 
ya of pailing eafily from the one to the other. 
If the firft appear^ we lay our account that 
the fecond is to follow. Of their own accord 
U a^ they 
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they put 41$ in mind of one another^ and the 
attention glides eafily along them. Hiought in- 
dependent of cuftom, there (houUi be no real 
beauty in their union^ yet when cuftom haf 
thus conne&ed them together^ we fed an im« 
^itppiiety in thiir feparaktioiu ^ Hib edit w^ 
think is awkward when it appears witboiM; it* 
Bfual companion. We ifaifs lotsMihwg wiucl) 
?W^ 6!q)e^td to find, and the hibttualarnui|^€« 
iftent of our ideas is difturbed by ths HiS^^ 
{>mntment. A fuit of clothes^ dfor exam^kf 
feems to want fomethlng if tihey^arc ;with<»}t 
the moil infignificaht omam^t which iifutilly 
accompanies them, and we find a meaanels or 
awkwardnefs in the abfence even of a baunca 
button. When there ts any natural pxopiiety 
in the union, cuftom increa£bs our fe^fCiof i|^ 
hwi makeftadfffcreht'Arrjsthgra^ 
- moire difagreeab^e iSuui it would o&erwife^ 
-feem to te* Thofe who have been ac<w* 
^MbtbcA tbftt tbihgain;^ j^bbd ttkcj ^ nf^rd 
"^{Tguiled by whatever is clurhry or rf^kwtid. 
•: Wbiei^g^ the comjuniaion is i^^ptbpcty kti9^ 
<!it9ier diffliniihes, or takes ai^y ilt0g|ttb^f 
^ur ^fewfe of the impropriety. TtioSt ,wii6 
^%a^b<m[^ accuftomedtoibvcnty-dHofdisr b;^e 
"dO^l^ikife^* neatnefs or elegance* "iRte i;bbi^ 
^ Aof^vnitureor drefa which feem tS^ctifoftfa to 
' llrangm/ give no oflFeiice to the people vrhd 

itit^-^dfedito thenu ■ . . _ 

:i.< r FaflifoaAia differeiit frosacufttthij Vwr rather 
** ^ih a piteticular fpedeax)f It* r^^att^^t Ac 
^ ifefhiAA^which c»?iy^*ody iirs^ 
tiiofe wtar who ait 6£ ii h^ ^tk, or thar** 



m 
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rader. The gracefwU "tfep pafy, apd com*- 
maqding manners <^ tius great, jcHned to t)tf 
iiiual jrichnefs aivlisagaificence of their diie% 
give a grace to the very Gmn v^hich they hf^ 
pen to beftow upon it. As long as they ,^9a«> 
tinu« to nfe this forto, it is connected in Qur 
imaginations with the idea of -ibmethH^g tN^ 
is gttnteel and magnificentf and though in iv 
felf it ^uld be indifferent, it feems^ 00. aor 
count of this rdation, to have-^fownethid^g 
about itth^t is genteel and siagnificent .4)p* 
A&ioon as they drop it, it lofes fill thegra<:«$ 
"Vvhich it had appeared tQ pofTefs before, and 
being now ufed oi^y by the inferior rai^ks of 
people, feems to have fomething of their mean- 
Qcfs and awkwardn^ 

Drefs and furniture are allowed by all t^j^e 
world to be entirely under the doniinipn q£ 
cuftom and faihion. The infliienQc of tbc^ 
principles, however,^ by no mews con^oid 
to fo narrow a fphere> b«t e;Kt0n4s ii^^f ^ 
whatever is in any refpe^ib thd obje^ q{ S^Sitfy 
-to mufic, to poetry, to archit^^re. \:7llc 
modes of drefs and furniture areconliniMkUy 
changing, and that ia£bion appeswing rkUm* 
lou$ to-day which wa^ admired five years* iig9, 
we are experimentally convinced t^At if 9jws4 
its vogue chiefly or entirely tOiCucftom-iiiid fa* 
ihion^ Clothes and furniture are noit.inade 9^ 
tery durable materials. A well fanc^ cQat 
is done in a twelve-months and cannot contr 
nue longer to propagate, aa. the. i^0i«)p, that 
^Drm accordmg to which it waS"tikadat ^ X|ie 
inodes of f^naitufeiijbitfige4ei«j:«^]F than 
V V 3 thofe 
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iC^'gtfMf iiH^^ isiidtTgoeg .aiOL cnt'ure rcyoixittgQah 
afidutfi^ty 4iiaiT in hb own* iime! . fees, theo&7.' 
ihion in this refpeft change many diffmsBt^ 
'4tSti^^^ --^ The produdtiona of the other AmJUrt 
ilmcfa^ttOpe{kftii^ and^ jvhen happily iqiiiw, 
gin^; tiiay ccontinue . to 'propagate thr f&ihioii: 
ctf^^thei^' UkAic^ for a much longer timei^ . ^A: 
%^6ll c(Hiflrivedbui<iding may endure many cent j 
tO^iefi r a beautiful airsmay bedeliver^^dmro^ 
b^'ft^fdR^4fadidoii^ thipogh mooy>&m9^ 
g^ratioQs-: a* well wrixtcs poem may Mft 
aa-long^atht world ; and aHof them cooj^mi^ 
^4ig€B togjsti^F^ao 'givcthe vogue. to ;tli^ 
particular ftyle; to that pajrt]tular«aile:ar«fiAfi^ 
tiHr^Hid^Sfrdi^gLiivjf virhUdir.eKh of rthen^i waA 
AMHIIKft^r- '^t;ciiien:ha:ve}Bm^oppQrtuii^^ 
ftft^Ag-itf dhelii ^emw timea Jtbe .faihion inii«t\]9 
•l^^eib wrft^jBbafige'^vcryxonridwi^ly*'. y^s^: 
i^it'hfetrtf.^^ much, espperierlce and: acqiK^Otrr 
lMi>9«itkthe:diiFerent teodeawh^^^^ 
AddiiCt'^n'-MttFOte-a^a aud: nations, *aff>tq ^ 
^eWUgfaly redoneiled to them, W to jiU^giS 
lli^ ' i^|Attialtty between. thenii. and v^ijiaX 
f^es phtte in their owb .agQ aad oountfy^ 
Kw'inert^therefore are 'wiUiaxg. t<i allow, that 
fklftMi 6tik(iuptk have much, influence upo^ 
^tft3!^^^}ti^ isbeautifuli 

i§¥'^6mt»V^(ei ill the^firoduiftiona of aqy of 
tM^eWtfe'f but imagine, that all iherale^y 
^^rmib1h«tfl Ihink^ottght tabexibferved in ea^ 
^ thi6»j4iM^firandad«uf0A ifiafoaandnialluftlb« 
fiht npoQ habit or p|e}i^iee, A very little at- 

tentioi), 
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tention, however, maj coavixKe theiti of\hgt< 
cotitrary, and fiitisfy thenif that the influ^acQ^ 
of cuftaoBtand faihion over drda and furmtiife^^ 
ia itot tnore abfolute than over archtte^urfir 
jwetiyi and mufic u 

Can any reafon, for example^ be a0YgQe4^ 
why the Doric capital Should be appr<^rtittedK 
tO« pillar, whof^ hdght ia equal to eight ^r^ 
xi!teteFs;r the Ionic volute to oae^iaf iiine mtk4o 
tbeCptrnthkncfisliiige to^cauiriQ^ te^,^: 7b«r 
j^mpriety oficacfapoifi.t]iafe appinopriltttopa ^{Ki 
bd'Ibmnded upon j^^tihtag hifttili^tiatid c^^sq^^f 
t^he ffye halving been ufed ta fee a^patti^.Ml^ 
pfdpdrtiod-oDianedBd wit^ ; a, patlACul^r -S^^t^^ 
Afi^t/:' would > be offended if thjef^rwere/nplSt 
jt^fie^ togtiiien. Each of the Bv^prder9 has^ 
ki 'peculiar ornamentar wht(;hl;eaanQt 1^ 
dbaYl^^d Ibrainyiother^ without. gSving^jpB^. 
to^ull^ «hc^r ^hb ^ow any x\Ast^f£ ihe^l^ 

iitdeedp filth i» the teaqquifite: jud^cq#i4 1^^ 
which the ancienta haveafiigded tOtetfcJ^jos^M 
ka projper.oFnamentar tha$ no x^hers^ c|isht)j(i 
fSf^ i^^hich are equally ibitable«(:U,fe9f^ 
h^^ver, a little difficult to be^cone^iy^d j^ 
tbefe fbrai!8i though^ no doujb^ extfemf^ 
ig^eeftbtei Ihould bethe^only iWms vyfil^^ea^ 
fUi^ 'ihofe proportions,^ or: tfcat ttecFe. flb^jd 
ii^nf bi^^vehundred>x>thera which*: aj^eK^ed^Q^it 
id eflrabliithed cuftom;^ would have ,^ued ^vi^. 
eqUttUy wclh ' ;Whexif^ cpiiem,u ho^eVigf » ,ij?^^ 
eHiibUlhed puixicular rdl^ of biiil^ugi^iprf;^ 
vid«dr>ichey3'areifiat 4bipltttel9r.iisNr«6>^»^ j$ 
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19 abfurd'to think iX' altering tbcm fer odbf6i% 
4i7hich are only equally good, or even fer 
others which, in point of rleganceandl^eauty, 
have naturally fome little advantage otttr them. 
.A mao would be ridiculous who fliould «|h 
ibearin public with a fctit of clothes quite d^ 
tefent from thofe which are commonly wdniy 
t|iough the new- drefs ihould in itfelf be *cv6r 
ft) graceful or convenient. And there feems 
n> be an abfurdity of the iknte kind in on»- 
ttiebting a honieaft<r:a quite different :maa« 
ner from that which cuftom and faihionr hk^e 
prefcribed ; though the new ornaments ihould 
in themfelves be fome w hat fupcridr to tSie 
eottmon ones. 

According to the aftciettt rhetoiieians, a eiJk-'- 
.fltin IneafUre or Verfe Was by natute -ipprt^ 
pAixiA to eadi particular fpteibs 6f: writitrg, 
is being naturally ediipreffive of that character, 
ftiltilnem, br paffion, which ought ' to predo- 
ihjnate ift it. One vicrfe, they faid, was fit 
jyrjgraVc^atfd another for gay workiB, which 
ttuld not, they thought, be interchanged 
without the greatcft impropriety. The ex- 
perience of modern times, however, fcemi to 
contradif): this -principle, though in itfelf it 
Would appear to be extremely probable. 
WhiSt is the burlefque verfc in Englifh is the 
heroic ycrfe; in French. The tragedies of 
Bacine' arid the Hcnriiad of yoltairc, arc in 
|he laihe ycrfe with, * 7 



Tbe barldqife verft in Prenrh, on the cow- 
trary, is pretty much the fame with the h€«- 
roip vcrie of ten fyllables in EsjgliA; Cklf- 
toni has made the one nation 'e^oiiate t)lb 
ifieais of gravity, fublimity, and ferkfufnefB, to 
that mcafurfc which the other iuiisi ^onneQiCd 
with whatever is gay, flippant, and Jiidiemuft. 
Nothing would appear more afcfmrd in Eng- 
glifh than a tragedy written in the Akxandriue 
verfes of tjft French; or in French, than?a 
-work of t|ie fsmie kind in verfft of ten fyi- 
)adiie$. . ■' ' .' 

i Mn eminent artift will bring about a co^ 
^'£derable change in the eftabliihed moilesTof 
each of thofe arts, and introdtite a: newr fit- 
flrion of writing, mufic, or'arfcbiteOnre. As 
the drefs of an agreeable manof high rank rre- 
>pomme|ids itfeif, ^nd how peciAi^r and faiK|i- 
ftioai foever, comjcs foon to be icdmi^ed afiid 
imitated ; £y the excjsUenci^ trf M eofimskit 
tnafter recomniend hiff peculiarities ^nd itis 
inknnep becomes the fafhionable'^ftyleai^die 
art which he praftifea. The Caft6 of Afeita- 
lians in mufic and iarchiteSure haft,- ^within 
thefe iifty years, undergone la ^eonf!der*Ve 
change, from imitating the ^ peciiliirities" ^ 
fome emiiient mailers in each of thbfeaifts. 
jSeneca is- accufcd by Quintiliart Of 1\avi1fig 
rcomipted - the tafte of the Rotmans, atid "^of 
^having introduced a frrvbloirs- J)rtttineft in^tite 
room of majeftic reafpniwdttiafculiftie" Elo- 
quence. Salluft and Tacitus have by others 
been chai^dwfth-Yhe^fime ^ba^dOiSi^' tho' 
jn a diflFerent manner. They gayc fcputation. 
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it is pretended, to a ftyle, which though ia the 
bigheft degree concife, el^ant, cacprefliTe-, 
and even poetical, wanted, however, eafe^ 
jimplicity, and nature, and was evidentiy the 
produdion of the mod laboured and ftudied 
affection. How many great qualities muft 
that writer poflefs who can thus render his 
very fauhs agreeable ? After the praife of 
refining the tafte of a nation, the higheft 
eulogy perhaps, which can be beftowed upon 
any author is to fay, that he corrupted it In 
our own language, Mr. Pope and Dr. Swifts 
have each of thens introduced a manner differ' 
rent from what was pradtifed before, into alh 
works that are written in rhyme, the one in 
long verfes, the other in (horL The quaint*-^ 
nefs of Butler has given place to the plainnef^^ 
of Swift. The rambling freedom of Drydeh,- 
and the correct but oiten tedious and pr6fafc 
languor of Addifon, are no longer the obfetas' 
of imiution, but all long verfes are- now writ** 
ten after the manner of the nervous precifioii* 
of Mr. Pope. 

Neither is it only over the produ£ttons (rfi 
the arts, that cuflom and fafhion exert their- 
dominion. They influence our judgments,' 
in the fame manner, with regard to the beau'^ 
ty of natural objeds. What various and op- 
pofite forms are deemed beautiful in different 
fpectes of things ? The proportions which ai^ 
admired in one animal, are altogether diffe- 
rent .from thofe which are efte^ed in aii-^ 
other. Every clafs^ of things has its 69m 
peculiar conformation, which is approted of^ 

and 
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aod iims a beauty of its own, diftirKSi frofii 
that of ^^ery other fpecies. It is upon this 
japOQunt that a learned Jefuit^ fathei: Bufiif;r», 
has determined that the beauty of every objcf^; 
confifis in that form and colour* which is. mp^; 
ufual among things of that particular fort .1)9 
tiyl^ich it Jselongs. Thus^ in the human foriofi 
the beauty of each feature lies in a'certaii;^ 
ini4dle equally removed from a variety, pf 
Other forms that arp ugly. , A 43«iutiful nofe, 
fpr example^ isone that is neither very loQg^^, 
Q^r^ijery Ihort, neither very*ftraight, nor. very 
crOQked, but a fort of middle among all xh^fp^ 
O^trem^s^ and l$(s different from ^ny ope c^ 
tlipv^i than 9U of them are from one another. 
It is the form yirhich Nature feems to have 
aii^^edat.in them alU which^ however, ihe 
djQviat^, ffom in a great variety of waysi jind 
v^cry/rfeldpm hitft cxadly; but to which aU 
thoCe qeviations iliU bear a very ftrong refe^r 
bUnce«. Whe9 ajdumb^er of drawings are miadie^ 
after one patterOf though, they may all mifs; it 
in fome refpefts, yet they will all refembte it 
more than they refemble one another j the ge- 
neral character of the pattern wiUrqn througb 
them all ; the moil fingular.ajid odd will h^ 
thofe which are moft wide of it ; apd thpvgji]t 
vc^y ;few will cppy it exaSly^ yet the moft a<j-, 
Gurate;,deline«^tion8 will bear a greati&r ref^m-^, 
hlapcQ.tQ th^e .naoft carelefs, than the c^reldft 
onCi9L willr h^r lo one ttiothen J a the; ^simk: 
mapp^v injieaah: fpecies of creatMresr^i: whaiiist 
m^ heautj^^l beaiF9:the firppgel^ i:h^nader#.pf 
the g(?«^wl>kr«itif.Nth^f|^i(W^ hswfeq 
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ftrongtCt rtt<m"-"anci k the grra^r part of 
the ':ncii?idiufs 7::h vbzcii it is .^laifai, Arion^ 
ftiTTf, on d^ conouryv <3r w!ut is pcil e Qly 
defonaied, are always moft Engrxlar znd add, 
arvd have the leafl refemblanrr to tix genera*- 
Iky of :har fpecies to which dicr belong. And 
thu^ rhe beaury of each fpcda^ though in one 
fsnk the rareil of all thinga, became few in- 
dtvUluals hit thii midiiie fixsn exadiy, yet ia 
anochf^r, ia the moil comanoiiy becanfe all the 
deviations from it reiemble it more than they 
f eiemble (Mt another. The matt coftomary 
form^ therefore, ia in each fpedes of things, 
accc^ding to him, the moft beantiful. And 
licnce it ia that a certain pradice and expe- 
rience fn contemplating each fpecies of ob|eds 
h rcquffite, before we can jndge of its beaatj, 
or know wh^ein the middle and moft ufual 
form confifts. The niceft judgment concern- 
ing the beauty of the human fpecies, will not 
i>clp U8 to judge of that of flowers, or horfes, 
-or any other fpecies of things. It is for the 
fame reafon that in different climates and 
where different cuftoms and ways of living 
take place, as the generality of any fpecies re-r 
ccives a different conformation from thofe cir- 
cumftanceS) fo difix:rent ideas of its beauty 
prevail. The beauty of a Mooriffi is not ex- 
•aiy the fame with that of an-Engliffi horfe. 
What diff'orent ideas are formed in difi^ercnt 
nations concerning the beauty of the human 
fliape and countenance ? A fair complexion is 
fi (hocking deformity upon the coaft of Guinea. 
Thick lips and a flat nofe are ^ beauty. In 

fome 
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fonie nSttens long ears th« hang dowft Up6i4 
the ftioUldets are the objeds of unirerikl ad-^ 
mif atiOfl. In Ghiba if a lady*8 febt is fo liV^t 
as td be fit to Walk ii^il) fli'e is tegafd^sd ae If 
monlter of ujgUnfefB. Some of the fivage nA** 
tionsih North- Aih^fica tie four boards tdUnd 
thd bj^ds of llieir childfefii and thUs {t[M6tili 
theini while the bbnes iwr* teiider and griftly'; 
kktb a ft>rrh that b altaifcfft ptfife^ly fquArii; 
EUroj^hsare att^niAi«^ at the iMbrd barba-^ 
ntf ^'this piliiaice^ I& ^(¥hl(^ tbme miiTidna^ 
ri(t!8 tiimi imputed th« (ifagtilai: ftiii^iditj^ of 
Chdfe- hiiltie&s iUsiottg whom ii pr^viils. Biit 
when th^ bemdteaa thtbtt iavages, they db 
hot itffei^^ttKelttdtesrhi Em<^k had, till 
Wifhib th^fe ^eYy ftW Jrehrt; btett endeavour- 
ing» loj^ bear a €ft^tii*jr^ft, to fqueeze the 
b^U^iful re/^ natUtat iha^ ititd 

a fquare fc^it of tkb'Ikftiekind. And that 
ttOtWithftitiaiiJfe '4kt! n«l«y/diftorti<Vti8 a«d dif-* 
ieafes *which thfe jprA^Icfe w^s khovrti td 0ccai«i 
fidn, cuftdm had Wfedewd it agreeable aniong 
fome of the moft civilized nations, tvhich^ 
perhaps, the world ever beheld. 

Such is the fyftem of this learned and in-* 
genious father, concerning the nature of beau- 
ty ; of which the whole charm, according to 
him, would thus feem to arife from its falling 
in with the habits which cuftom had inipref- 
fed upon the imagination, with regard to 
things of each particular kind. I cannot, how- 
ever, be induced to believe that pur fenfe even 
of extfxafd beauty is founded altogether on 
cuftom. The utility of any form, its fitnefs 

for 



lex riut Ti&Tvi pnrpufis 5ir wuica. it was ia- 
Mvliid;* <t9ui0ici7 rcaimmrngg it. and csidexs 
k 4i;;(»3but n Oft iticfeyrnrfifac ^^ cafenu Cor- 
Uiiw 'Vtfoi>r( are nors agreeabie cbaa adioi^ 
am! ^^e ttxTjte ddi^^ n t&e eye the BsSt time 
k e^tr bjdMidn eliea. A Sauxxh SBcfaoc ia 
«i^>re agreeable tiuui a rooghosse. Varictfja 
m^e pkaftrv^ dkaa a. teiSo«^ 
fr>fmit7. CntmeSbcd irarietj, in wliich ach 
ntw apygraoce ftcma ta be iDtrodiKed bf 
what went befece i^ and in which all dbc wi^ 
JT/friin^ parts iccm ID have fimie natural reh- 
turn v> Myt another, is more agreeable dkan a 
dfifmnted and dUbtderly aflemUage of uocob- 
ficAcd objedU* But thongh I cannot admit 
that cuftcm si the kAe principle of beautj^; jet 
I can fo far allow the truth of this ii^cnious 
fyftero u to grant, that there is £arce any one 
external form fo beautiful as to plesde, if ^uljte 
aintrary to cullom and unlike whatevec.;we 
have Ixrcn ufcd to in that particular Ipecj^s 
of things : or fo deformiexl as not to -^ 
Agrecabley if cudom uniformly fupports^^'^, 
and hnbituates us to fee it in every fiugle in- 
divIciuAl of the kind. 
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Ofihe influence (^fctiftom and fajhion upon moral 
fentiments. 

SINCE our fetttiments concerning beauty 
of every kind, are fo much influenced by 
cultom and fafhion^ it cannot be expedbd, 
that thofe, copcernitig the beauty of.cpndu^f 
flioutd be entirely exempted trojn the domi- 
nion o^, thofe principles. Their influejice 
here, however* leems.to be much lefs than It 
J?, every where elfc. There is, perhaps, no 
form of c^xtjernal oSje^s, bow abfurd and fan* 
taftical foever, to which' cuftom will not re- 
concile us, or, which fadiion will not render 
even agreeable* But the charaders and con- 
du6t of a Nero, of a Claudius, are what qo 
cuftom will ever reconcile us to, what ho fa- 
ilfiion will ever reiicjier agreeable ; but the one 
^?viil always be the objed of dread and hatred ; 
the other of fcorn and derifipn. The princi- 
ples of the imagination, upon which our fenfe 
of beauty depends, are of a very nice and de- 
licate nature, and may eafily be altered by ha- 
bit and education : but the fentiments of moral 
approbation and difapprobation, are founded 
on the ftrongeft and moft vigorous paflions of 
human nature; and though they may be 
fomewhat warpt, cannot be entirely per- 
verted* 

But 



hd' Usoag:. tiK mfiu^Qce of cnfisni aad fa- 

tii':: <c gr^:, i: h a oweyti pegfell ty umiizr to 
woa: i: &^ ever^' wbere ei& Wfam mfiiwn 
aad fafaic/T cometde with the natxnal uiimi - 
pics of f igh: awi wnn^, tecy beignim the 
ikiicacy of our ientunmu, and rnjeafr our 
aUKirre&ce fcir evtnr ttun^ which iijipimiliM 
to evil. Thofe who hsve heec cdnodsd in 
wltat 16 really irx>d cpmjiaiiT, not in "v^batt m 
cooiOKMii J calkd fuch, who bmr \xai acai:F- 
tomed to fee xwdii^ in Ae perfans m^orn 
thej efteecoed aod lived with* tet jnffir^ 
modcfty^ huxagjotj, mdA ^ood ctrder; hzc 
more {tkodatd witSi wftstrffr &enif to be izt- 
coofiAeat with the ndes whidi i&afe Tixtsacs 
wdaiijt. Tbcft^ oo the cootrtxr, who hzve 
hdd ttie misfortuoe to he hroa^bt up aondft 
vioknce Jioentiouinefii^aifehood, aod iiijiiiBce; 
I'^le, though aot all fenle of the impioptl e ly 
of fucb coiidufi;, yet all ienfe of its drcadSid 
enr/rmity, or ^ jf the veageaoce and (mnifliment 
due to it, Ihey have been familiarized with 
ir from tlieir infancy, cuflom has rendered it 
haiiitual to them, and they are very apt to re* 
gard it as, what is called, the wayor the world, 
fomcthing which either may, or muft be 
praAifed, to hinder ua from being the dupes of 
our own integrity. ' 

Fafliion too will fometimes give reputation 
to a certain degree of diforder, and on the 
contrary, difcountenance' qualities which dr- 
ferve efteem. In the reign of Charles fl. a 
degree of licentioufnefs was deemed the cha^ 
5 raderiftic 
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raderiftic of a liberal education. It wsls con^ 
t\e&td^ according to the notions of thofe times^ 
v^ith generofity, lincerity^ magnanimity^loyal* 
ty, and proved that the perfon who aded in 
this manner^ was a gentleman, and not a pu-^ 
ritan ; fevcrity of manners, and regularity of 
condud, on the other hand, were altogether 
unfaihionable, and were conneded, in thct 
imagination of that age, with cant, cunning* 
hypocrify, and low manners. To fuperficiai 
minds, the vices of the great feem at all times 
agreeable. They conned them, not only with 
the fplendour of fortune, but with many fu-* 
penour virtues, which they afcribe to thcit fu* 
periors ; with the fpirit of freedom and inde^ 
pendency, with frankneft, generofity, huma^^ 
nity, and politenefs. The virtues of the infe* 
rior ranks of people, on thtf contrary, their paf- 
fimonious frugality, their painful induftry, and 
rigid adherence to rules, feem to them mean 
and difagreeable. They conned them, botli 
with the meannefs of the ftation to which 
thofe qualities commonly belongs and with 
many great vices, which, they fuppofe^ ufualLy 
accompany them ; fuch as an abjed, cowardly^ 
ill«>nattired, lying, pilfering difpofition. 

The objeds with which men in the different 
profeffipns and ftates of life are converfant, be- 
ing very different, and habituating them to 
very different pailions, naturally form in them 
very different charadters and manners. We 
expe£t in each rank and profeffion, a degree 
of thofe manners, which, experience has 
taught usi belong to it. Bu^asia each fpecies 
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df thin§h we are pfltrtiailaziy pka&d with die 
Aid^ilr oonformaticuv which iiLcscz^F paacraod 
teature agrees moft emdl^ whh tfacrgpund 
ftaiufaurd which nsturelceaifttafajvpeeftafaiiih* 
ed for tbtnga ai thar kind; Ux in. each nmk, 
or, if i may lay lb, in each ipcnes of meo, 
we are particularly picatcd, i£ chey have ncL 
tjber too much,, nor tDaiitdea£ tfae cfaa ia flis r 
wbicK uAu^ acrnmiianirti tfacic ^mrtimlsn^ 
eondition and finnttion^ A maa^ we ftEy^ 
ihould look like hi# trade and pinfrftm;^ jvt 
the pedantry dF e:very pmfeffian i& difiig.ipg.- 
aUe^ The diflSerenc poioda of Ii&r hansr fiv 
the &Me rea£m^ dvSetent m a n a gra j figuc Att 
thenir We expe£k ia cid zgt^ diat gcmtf 
aiM fiedate&da which ka mfiimkiacs, km long 
Mperkheet aod its wom-oot fenfiUfity fisem 
fO' render both natural and refpcftaMe ; and 
we lay our account to find in youth that len&- 
hnVftjf that gaiety and fpi ighdy rivadty which 
•kpericnce teachet us to exped from the live-^ 
)y ifnpreffioni that all interefhiig objcds are 
apt to make upon the tender and nnprafiiicd 
knkn of that early period of life. Each of 
thofe two age§9 however, may eafily have 
too much of thefe peculiaritiea which belong 
to itt The flirting levity of youth, and the 
immovable infenfibility of old age, ^e equally 
dHagtetable. The young, according to the 
common faying, are moft agreeable when in 
their behaviour there is fomething of theman** 
ncr» of the old, nnd the old, when they rt-^ 
tain fomething of the gaiety of the young«^ 
Either of themi however, may eafily have 

too 
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too much of the manners of the other. The 
extreme coldnefs, and dull formality, which 
are pardoned in old age, make youth ridicu- 
lous. The levity, the careleffnefs, and the 
vanity, which are indulged in youth, render 
old age contemptible. 

The peculiar chara<fter and manners which 
we are led by cuftom to appropriate to each 
rank and profeffion, have fometimes perhaps 
a propriety independent of cuftom ; and are 
what we fliould approve of for their own 
fakes, if we took into coniideration all the 
different circumftances which naturally af- 
fedl thofe in each different ftate of life. The 
propriety of a perfon's behaviour, depends 
not upon its fuitablenefs to any one circum- 
ftance of his fituation, but to all the circuni- 
ftances, which, when we bring his cafe home 
to ourfelves we feel, fhould naturally call upoa 
his attention. If he appears to be fo much 
occupied by any one of them, as entirely to 
negled the reft, we difapprove of his con- 
durdl, as fomething which we cannot entirely 
go along with, becaufe not properly adjufted 
to all the circumftances of his fituation : yet^ 
perhaps, the emotion he expreffes for the ob« 
jcGt which principally interefts him, does not 
exceed what we fhould entirely fympathize 
with, and approve of, in one whofe attention 
Was not requireki by any other thing. A pa- 
rent in private life might, upon the lofs of an 
only fon, exjprefs without blame, a degree of 
grief and tendernefs, which would be unpar- 
donable in a general at the head of an army, 
X a when 
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when glory, and the public fafety demanded 
{o great a part of his attention. . As different 
o\}}t0(.9 ought, upon common occafions, to 
occupy the attention of men of different pro- 
feffion&j fo different paffions ought naturally 
to become habitual to them ; and when we 
bring home to ourfelves their fituation in this 
particular irefpeft, we muft be fenfible, that 
every occurrence (hould naturally affeA them 
more or lefs, according as the emotion which 
it excites, coincides or difagrees with the fixt 
habit and temper of their jminds. We can- 
not expedl the fame fenfibility to the gay plea- 
fures and amufements of life in a clergyman 
which we lay our account with in an officer. 
1 he man whofe peculiar occupation it is to 
keep the world in mind of that awful futu- 
rity which awaits them, who is to announce 
what may be the fatal confequences of every 
deviation from the rules of duty, and who is 
himfelf to fet the example of the mofl exad 
conformity, feems to be the meffenger of tid- 
ings, which cannot, in propriety, be deliver- 
ed either with levity or indifference. His 
mind is fuppofed to be continually occupied 
with what is too grand and folemn, to 
leave any room for the impreffions of thofe 
frivolous objects, which fill up the atten- 
tion of the diffipated and the gay. We 
readily feel therefore, that, independent of 
cuflom, there is a propriety in the manners 
which cuftom has allotted to this profeffion j 
and that nothing can be more fuitable to the 
charader of a clergyman, than that grave, 
that auRere and abflraded feverity, which we 

are 
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are habituated to expt£t in his behaviour. 
Thefe refledions are fo very obvious, that 
there is fcarce any man fo inconfiderate, as 
not* at fome time, to have made them, and 
to have accounted to himfelf in this manner 
for his approbation of the ufual character of 
this order. 

The foundation of the cuftomary charac- 
ter of fome other profeflions is not fo obvious, 
and our approbation of it is founded entirely 
in habit, without being either confirmed, or 
enlivened by any refleftions of this kind. We 
are led by cuftom, for example, to annex the 
charader of gaiety, levity, and fprightly free- 
dom, as well as of fome degree of diffipa- 
tion, to the military profeflion : yet, if we 
were to confider what mood or tone of temper 
would be moft fuitable to this fituation, we 
fhould be apt to determine, perhaps, that 
the moft ferious and thoughtful turn of mind, 
would beft become thofe whofe lives are con- 
tinually expofed to uncommon danger; and 
who fhould therefore be more conftantly oc- 
cupied with the thoughts of death and its 
confeqnences than other men. It is this very 
circumftance, however, which is not impro- 
bably the occaiion why the contrary turn of 
minds prlevails lo riiuch among men of this 
profeflion. It requires fo great an effort to 
conquer the fear of death, when we furvey it 
with fteadinefs and attention, that thofe who 
are conftantly expofed to it, find it eafier to 
turn away their thoughts from it altogether, 
to wrap themfelves up in carelcfs fecurity and 

X 3 indif- 
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iadifferencet and to plunge tliemielves» for 
this purpafcy into every fort of amufement 
and diffipation. A camp is not the element 
of a thoughtful or a mekncholy manr per<t 
ions of that caft, indeed^ are often abundantly 
determined, and are capable, by a great ef- 
fort, of going on with inflexible refolution to 
the moft unavoidable death. But to be ex^ 
pofed to continual, thoqgh lefs imminent 
danger, to be obliged to exert, for a long 
tin)e, a degree of this effort, exhaufts and de^ 
preflfes the mind, and renders it incapable of 
all happinefs and enjoyment. The gay and 
carelefs, who have occafion to make no ef- 
fort at all, who fairly refolve never to look 
before them, but to lofe in continual plea- 
fures and amufements, all anxiety aboiit their 
fituation, more eafily fupport fuch clrcum- 
llances. Whenever, by any peculiar cir-? 
cumftances, an officer has no reafon to lay 
his account with being expofed to any uncom- 
mon danger, he is very apt to lofe the gaiety 
and diffipated thoughtlefsnefsof hischara£ter« 
The captain of a city guard is commonly as 
fober, careful, and penurious an animal as 
the reft of his fellow -citizens. A long peace 
is, for the fame reafon, very apt to dirninifh 
the difference between the civil and the mi* 
litary charader. The ordinary fituation, 
however, of men of this profeffion, renders 
gaiety, and a degree of diffipation, fo much 
their ufual charad):er; and cuftom has, in 
pur imagination, fo ftrongly connedied this 
0>ara£tcr with this flate qf Itf?, tl^at we 

are 
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are very apt to defpife any man, whofe pecu- 
liar humour or fituation, renders him iaca« 
pable of acquiring iu We laugh at the. grave 
and carei^l faces of n city guard» which fo 
Jittle refemble thofe of their profeifion. They 
themfelves feem often to be aihamed of the 
regularity of their own manners, and^ not to 
be out of the fafhion of their trade, are 
fond of afFe^ing that levity, which is by no 
means natural to them. . Whatever, is, the 
deportment which we have been accuftomed 
to fee in a refpedable order of men, it comes 
to, be fo aflbciated in our imagination with that 
order, that whenever we fee the one, we lay 
our account that we are to meet with the 
other, and when difappointed, mifs fome-» 
thing which we expedted to find. We are 
embarrafled, and put to a Hand, and know not 
how to addrefs ourfelves to a character, which 
plainly affeds to be of a different fpedes from 
thofe with which we ihould have been dif* 
pofed to clafs it. 

The different fituations of different ages 
and countries, are apt, in the fame manner, 
to give different charad:ers to the generality 
of thofe who live in them, and their fenfii* 
ments concerning the particular degree of 
each quality, that is either blamable, or 
praife-worthy, vary according to that degree, 
which is ufual in their own country, and in 
their own times. That degree of politenefs, 
which wouJd be highly eftcemed, perhaps, 
would be thought effeminate adulation, in 
Ruffift, would be regarded as rudenefs and 

X 4 bar- 
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Among ciirxiizcd nackuK, die Tirtxra wliidi 
are fouudcd opoo bnmanicf, arc mote cold* 
vMtd ihuiibtik whicb arc founded vpoafeU^ 
denial znd the command of die paffioos. 
Among nule and l>art>aroui nations, it is quite 
otherwfiCf the virtues of icIf-dcniaJ are more 
culttirated than thofe of humanity. The ge* 
ncral iccurity and happinefs which prevail it) 
ages of civility and pofitenefs afford little exer- 
ciie to the contempt of danger, to patience ia 
enduring labour, hunger, and pain. Poverty 
may caiily be avoided, and the contempt of 
it therefore, alrnoft ceafes to be a virtue. 
The abftincnce from pleafure, becomes lefs 
ncccffary, and the mind is more at liberty to 
unbend itfclf, and to indulge its natural in« 
clinations in uU thofe particular refpeds. 

Among lavages and barbarians it is quite 
othcrwifc. Every favage undergoes a fort of 
(ipartau dilLiplinCi and by the neceflity of 
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his fituation w inured to every fort oF hard- 
ftiip. He is in continual danger : He is often 
expofed to the greateft extremities Df hun- 
ger, and frequently dies of pure want* His 
circumftances not only habituate him to every 
fort of diftrefs, but teach him to give way 
to none of the paffions which that diftrefs is 
apt to excite. He can expeft from his coun- 
trymen no fympathy or indulgence for fuch 
weaknefs. Before we can feel much for others, 
we muft in fome meafure be at eafe ourfelves. 
If our own mifery pinches us very feverely, 
we have no leifure to attend to that of our 
neighbdtif': And all favages are too much oc- 
cupied with their own wants and neceffities, 
to give much attention to thofe of another per- 
fon. A favage, therefore, whatever be the 
nature of his diftrefs, expeds no fympathy 
from thofe about him, and difdains, upon 
that account,' to cxpofe himfelf, by allowing 
the leaft weaknefs to efcape him. His paf- 
fions, how furious and violent foever, are 
never permitted to difturb the ferenity of his 
countenance or the compofure of his condufl: 
and behaviour. The favages in North Ame- 
rica, we are told, affume upon all occafions 
the greateft indiff'erence, and would think 
themfelves degraded if they fhould ever ap- 
pear in any refpedl to be overcome, either by 
love, or grief, or refentment. Their magna- 
nimity and felf-command, in this refpedt, are 
almoft beyond the conception of Europeans, 
In a country in which all men are upon a 
}evel, with regard to rank and fortune, it 

might 
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might be expend that the miitittr indina* 
tions of the two parties (hoold be the only 
thing codfidered in marriageB, and flHmld be 
indulged ^thout any fan i^controol. This, 
bowevery is the country in which all mar- 
liagesi without exception, are made op by 
the parents, and in which a young man would 
think himfelf difgraced for ever, if he (hewed 
the leaft preference of one woman abo¥e an-* 
other, or did not ezprefe the moft com[deta 
iodiflFerence, both abwt the time when» and 
the perfoQ to whom he was to be married^ 
The weaknefs of love, which is (o much in- 
dulged in ages of humanity and pcdtteMfs, is 
regarded among iavages as the mcA unpar- 
donable effeminacy. Even after the marriage 
the two parties ieem to be aihamed of a con« 
nexion which is founded upon fo (brdid a 
neceffity. They do not live together. They 
fee one another by (lealtb only. They both 
continue to dwell in the houfes of their re- 
fpedive fathers, and the open cohabitation 
ci the two fexes, which is permitted with-i' 
out blame in all other countries, is here con-« 
iidered as the moft indecent and unmanly fen- 
fuality. Nor is it only over this agreeable 
paiiion that they exert this abfolute felf-com-» 
mand. They often bear in the fight of all 
their countrymen with injuries, reproach, and 
the groffeft infults with the appearance of the 
greateft infenfibility, and without expreffing 
the fmalleft refentment* When a favage is 
made prifoner of war, and receives, as is 
pfual, the fentencc of death from his con- 
querors, 
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querors, he hears it without expreffing any 
emotion, and afterwards fubmits to the moft 
dreadful torments, without ever bemoaning 
himfelf, or difcovering any other paffion but 
contempt of his enemies. While he is hung 
by the Ihoulders over a flow fire, he derides 
his tormentors, and tells them with how 
piuch more ingenuity, he himfelf bad tor-' 
Hiented fuch of their countrymen 48 had 
fallen into his hands. After be has been 
fcorched and burnt, and lacerated in all the 
jnoft tender and fenfible parts of his body for 
feveral hours together, he is often allowed, 
in ordef.tp prolong his mifery, a fhort refpite, 
and is taken down from the ftake : he em- 
ploys this interval in talking upon all indif- 
ferent fubjeds, inquires after the news of the 
country, and feems indifferent about nothing 
but his own fituation. The fpedators ex-* 
prefs the fame infenfibility ; the fight of fo 
horribl? an objed feems to niake no impref* 
fion upon them ; they fcarce look at the pri- 
foner, except when they lend a hand to torrr 
ment him. At other times they fmoke to- 
bacco, and amufe themfelves with any com- 
pion obje(3;, as if no fuch matter was going 
on. Every favage is faid to prepare himfelf 
from bis earlipft youth for this dreadful end*. 
He compofes, for this purpofe, what they 
call the fong of death, a fong which he is to 
fing when he has fallen into the hands of hb 
enemies, and is expiring under the tortures 
which they inflia upon him. It confifts of 
Infults upon his tor mentor s^ and ^xpreifes 

the 
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the higheft contempt of death and pain. He 
iings this long upon all extraordioazy occa^ 
fions, when he goes out to war, wiien he 
meets his enemies in the fieid, or whenercr 
he has a mind to ihow that he has familia- 
rifed his imagination to the moft dreadful 
misfortunes, and that no human erent can 
daunt his relblution, or alter his purpofe. 
The ume contempt of death and torture pre* 
▼ails among all other favagc nations. There 
» not a negro from the coaft of Africa who 
docs not, in this refpeft, polTefs a degree of 
magnanimity which the foul of his fordid 
mafter is too often fcarce capable of conceiving* 
Fortune never exerted more crucllv her empire 
over mankind, than when fhe fubjecled rhoie 
nations of heroes to the refiife of the jaiis of 
Europe, to wretches who poflefs the virtues 
neither of the countries which they come 
from, nor of thofe which they go to, and 
whofe levity, brutality, and bafenefs, fo juftly 
expofe them to the contempt of the vanquilh* 
ed. 

This heroic and unconquerable firmnefsy 
which the cuftom and education of his couih* 
try demand of every favage, is not required 
of thofe who are brought up to live in civi- 
lized focieties. If thefe laft complain when 
they are in pain, if they grieve when they 
are in diftrefs, if they allow themfelves either 
to be overcome by love, or to be difcompofed 
by anger, they are eafily pardoned. Such 
wcakneifeB are not apprehended to afFe£l the 
cflential parts of their charader. As long as 

they 
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they do not allow themfelves to be tranfported 
to do any thing contrary to juftice or huma- 
nity, they lofe but little reputation, though 
the ferenity of their countenance or the com - 
pofure of their difcourfe and behaviour fhould 
be fomewhat ruffled and difturbed. A hu- 
mane and poliflied people, who have more 
fcnfibility to the paffions of others, can more 
readily enter into. an animated and pailionate 
behaviour, and can more eafily pardon fome 
little excefs. The perfon principally con- 
cerned is fenfible of this ; and being affured 
of the equity of his judges, indulges himfelf 
in ftronger expreflions of paffion, and is lefs 
afraid of expofing himfelf to their contempt 
by the violence of his emotions. We can 
venture to exprefs more emotion in the pre- 
fence of a friend than in that of a ftranger, 
becaufe we expe<a more indulgence from the 
one than from the other. And in the fame 
manner the rules of decorum among civilized 
nations, admit of a more animated behaviour, 
than is approved of among barbarians. The 
firft converfe together with the opennefs of 
friends; the fecond with the refer ve of ftran- 
gers. The emotion and vivacity with which 
the French and the Italians, the two moft 
poliflied nations upon the continent, exprefs 
themfelves on occafions that are at all inte* 
rcfting, furprife at firft thofe ftrangers who 
happen to be travelling among them, and 
who^ having been educated among a people 
of duller fejcifibility, cannot enter into this 
paffionate behaviour, of which they have ne- 

"ver 
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▼er (een any example in their own countiy. 
A young French nobleman will weep in the 
prefcnce of the whole court upcm being re- 
fufed a regiment. An Italian, (ays the abbot 
D& Bos, exprefles mcnre emotion on being con- 
demned in a fine of twenty (hillings, than an 
£ngli(hman on receiving the fentence of death. 
Ciceroj in the times of the higheft Roman 
politenefs, could, without degrading himfelf, 
weep with all the bitternefs of forrow in the 
(ight of the whole fenate and tl)e whole peo* 
pie ; as it is evident he muft have done in 
the end of almoft every oration. The ora- 
tors of the earlier and ruder ages of Rome 
could not probably, confiftent with the man- 
ners of the times, have exprefled themfelves 
with fo much emotion. It would have been 
regarded, I fuppofe, as a violation of nature 
and propriety in the Scipios, in the Leliufes, 
and in the elder Gsto, to have expofed fo 
much tendernefs to the viewc>^Df the public. 
Thofe ancient warriors coirfif ^Siprefs them* 
felveS) with order, gravity, and^ood judgment ; 
but are faid to have been ftrangers to that 
fublime and paffionate eloquence which was 
firft introduced into Rome, not many years 
before the birth of Cicero, by the two Grac- 
chi, by Craffus, and by Sulpitius. This ani- 
mated eloquence, which has been long prac- 
tifed, with or without fuccefs, both in France 
and Italy, is but juft beginning to be introduced 
into England. So wide is the difference be- 
tween the degrees of felf-command which are 
required in civilized and in barbarous nations, 

and 
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and by fuch different ftandards do they judge 
of the propriety of behaviour. 

This difference gives occafion to many others ^ 
that are not lefs eflentiaL A poliflied peojJe 
being accuftomed to give way, in fome mea- 
fure, to the movepients of nature, become 
frank, open, and fincere. Barbarians, on the 
contrary, being obliged to fmother and con- 
ceal the appearance of every paffion, necef^ 
farily acquire the habits of falfehood and dif- 
fimulation. * It is obferved by all thofe who 
have been converfant with favage nations^ 
whether in Afia, Africa, or America, that 
they are all equally impenetrable, and that, 
when they have a mind to conceal the truth, 
no examination is capable of drawing it from 
them. They cannot be trepanned by the 
mod artful queftions. The torture itfelf is 
incapable of making them coQfefs any thing 
which they have no mind to tell. The paf- 
lions of a favage too, though they never ex- 
prefsthemfehRCsbyany outward emotion, but 
lie concealed in the breaft of the fufFerer, 
are, notwithftanding, all mounted to the 
higheft pitch of fury. Though he feldom 
fliows any fymptoms of anger, yet his ven- 
geance, when he comes to give way to it, is 
always fanguinary and dreadful. The lead 
affront drives him to defpair. His counte- 
nance and difcourfe indeed are flill fober and 
compofed, and exprefs nothing but the moft 
perf eft tranquillity of mind : But his aftion^ 
are often the moft furious and violent. A- 
mong the North-Americans it is not uncom- 
mon 
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mm for pertons ot ihc tendereft age and mare 
rVrarfijl \cx ro drown themtelves UDoa receiv'-- 
In'Tonly a fiieht rcpnmand from chexrniothenv 
and thi« ' vi vvithoiit expreiHng any pa£ons or 
j^yine any thir.?, except, yzu jhadna tamper 
have .1 dauvkter. In civilized oadons the pa£- 
fions of men are not commonly lb turioiu or 
lo defperatc- They arc often damorons and 
noilv, but are ieldom verv hurtful ; and feem. 
frequently to aim at no other iatisfaction, but 
that of convincing the fpedator, that thcr 
are in the right to be fo much moved* and olf 
procuring hia fympathy and approbation. 

A\\ thefe effeds of cuftom and faihkm^ 
however, upon the moral (entiments of man* 
kind, are inconliderabie in oompariion of 
thofe which they give occafion to in ibme 
other cafes ; and it is not concerning the ge-* 
neral ftyle of charader and behaviour^ d^t 
thofe principles produce the greateft perver- 
fion of judgment, but concerning the pro- 
priety or impropriety of particular ufagea. 

The different manners which cuftom teaches 
us to approve of in the different proteflions 
'AuA ftates of life, do not concern things of 
the greateft importance. We expert truth 
and jtiftice from an old man as well as from 
a young, from a clergyman as well as from 
^n officer; and it is in matters of fmall mo-* 
merit only that wc look for the diftinguifhing 
m;irks of their refpcdive characters. With 
regard to fhcfe too, there is often fome un- 
ohfcrvcd circumftance which, if it was at- 
tended to, would (how us, that, independent 

of 
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cff cuftom, there was a ^opriety in the cha- 
rader wliich cuftbm had taught us to allot to 
each profeffipn. We cannot complain, there- 
fore, in this cafe, that the peryerjion of na- 
tural fentiment is very great. Though the 
manners of different nations require differeut 
^degrees of the l^ftie quality, in the charider 
which they t]hink worthy ^f ^fteein, yet the 
Woril that dan be laid to happeft even here, 
is that the duties of one virtue are fomeirmes 
^eptended fo as to caAcroach a little; upon the 
precinds of fome other. iThe riiftic h6fpi»- 
tality thsU: is in fafliion among the Poles en- 
icroaches, perhaps, a little lipon. oeconomy 
;and good order; and the fruj^ality that is 
efteemcd in Holland, upon generpfity and 
good-fellowfhip. The hardinefs demanded 
jbf favages diminifjies their humanity ; and, 
perhaps, the delicate fenfibility required iii 
icivilized nations fometimes deftroys the maf- 
^uline firmneCs of the cbarader. In general, 
the ftyle of manners which takes pl^ce in any 
nation, may commonly upon the whole be 
faid to be that which is moft falrablc to its 
jGtuation. Hardinefs is the charader moft 
fqitable to the circutnftances of a favage; fen- 
fibility to thofe of one who lives in a very ci- 
vilized fociety. Even here, therefore, we 
canndt complain that the moral fentimehts of 
men are very groftly perverted. 

It is not therefore in the general ftyle of 
condud or behaviour that cuttom authorizes 
the wideft departure from what is the natural 
propriety of adioti. With regard to particu- 

Y lar 
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nt :r;tKiot::ia, iti szaabicascfc, ol ab e^ a * fie 

fe-^rt: that tcEiGtr a^ u i^ Mde ^ st tse 

furv>u^ ^on of zn ^ZiT2ged sjod cra-i 
cutTor- What thm IbcrJd wc untgLu e 
^ ttjc heart cf a pamt -srho c^riid snjbrr tkat 
vrcakneii urfcich crtri a fjjwus ca^isy sa&zSd 
to v]oI«Tt ? Yet the cxpoSd^c, &ar ^ the 
mord'rr of nmr-born infanr^, was a pracike 
aiV>'wred of in almofl a]l ihe ftatn of GreecTy 
even among the po!:!c srxJ civilized Adie- 
nhra; znA vt-^i-rnvv/ir rJi^ circuniftaxices of the 
parent rrrxkrcd it ir.ccnvcnicnt to bricg up 
the child, to alar.dcn it to hunger, cr to^wiW 
Lcafte, v/a^ regarded without biame or cen- 
furc* 7 hi^ pradice had probablv begun in 
timc^ of the IT oft favagc barbarity. The ima- 
ginationa of xnen had been firft made familiar 
Willi it in that carlicft period of fociety, and 
the uniform continuance of the cufton^ had 
hjjndercd them afterwards from percciviog it? 
enormity. We find, at this day, that this 
practice prevails among all favage nations ; and 
irt that rudeft and loweft ftate of fociety it 
ift undoubtedly more pardonable than in any 
otlicr. The extreme indigence of a favage is 
often I'uch that he himfelf is iVcquently ex- 

pofed 
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pofed to the greateft extremity of hungcr,-»hfc 
oft^pL dies of pure want, and it is frequently 
impoflible for him to fuppdrt both himfelf 
and his child. We cannot wonder, rthcreforc, 
that in this cafe he fhould abandon it..: .One 
who in flying from an enemy, t^hon* Jt wa^ 
impoflible to refift, ftiould throw down- hiar 
infant, becaufe it retarded his flight, would 
iUr^ly be excu&We J fince, by; attempting i^ 
faveit, he could oB^ly hope for thft^confoW^ 
don- c^ dying with it. Th&t in this ftate o£ 
fbcif9ty, therefore, a parent ihouldbf ailotreiif 
t<> judge whether he can bring u^ his- *childy 
opghi: not to furprife us fo greatly. In tbe^ 
latter ages of Greece, however* the fame* 
thing Wa» permitted from views of reiiiote in- 
te«€ft or conveniency, which coijld by na 
means, •xcufe it. Uninterrupted ciiftom had 
by thia time fo thoroughly authorized the 
practice, that not pnly the loofe maxims of 
the world tolerated this barbarous preroga^ 
tive, but even the dpfltring of philofophers, 
whieh ought to have been more juft and ae- 
cwr^tCj was led away by the eftablifhed cuf- 
tpip., ^nd upoi) this, 4S upon many other occa- 
fiojip,,: iqfteacl of cenfuring, fupported the 
hprriys abufe, by far-fetched confiderationa 
of ;pubU<? utility. Ariftotle falks of it as of 
wh^t the magiftrate <?ught upon many occa- 
fi<?ns tp epcourage. The humane Plato is of 
the: fapie opinion, and, with all that love of 
maijkind wlych; feenis to animate all his writ- 
ings, ng. wher^ njarks.this prufikiic with dif^ 
approbation.* When cuftom can give fane- 
Y 2 tion 
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tion to £0 dreadful a violatioaaf humanity, wf 
may well imagine that tbqr^i^ force any parr 
ticular pradice (6 grafs which it cannot au* 
thorize. Such a thing, we hear men every 
day iayipg, ia ca^gfimonij done, aqd they feeaa 
to think this a fufficient apology for what, io 
stfdf, is die moft uqjufl; and unreafonahlc con* 
dud. 

There is an obvious reafim why cufloiii 
ihould never pervert our ientiments with re- 
gard to the general ftyle and charafter of con? 
duA and behaviour, in the fame degree m 
with regard to the propnety or unbivmihiefs 
of particular ulages. There nevo* can be any 
fuch cuftom. No fbciety could fubfift a mo- 
ment, in which the ufual ftrain of mena coif' 
dud and behaviour was of a piece with tlie^ 
horrible pradice I juft now n^endoQC^^ 
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PART VI. 

Of Syftems af MoftAfc THtL(ys'6iiir. 
Confifting of four S i^ c r i o N s. ^ . 

sEGTioR I. ;: 

Of tfie queftions whicli ought tote ejiiamined' 
in a theory of moral feiitimeats. 

It we ejcamincS the moft celebrated and rer 
markable of the different theories which 
have been given concerning the nature and 
origin of our moral fentiments, we fhall find 
that almoft all of theiri coincide with fbme 
part 6r other of that which I have been en- 
deavouring, to give an account of; and that 
if every thing which has already been faid be 
fully confidered, we (hall be at no lofs to ex- 
plain what was the view or afped of nature 
which led each particular author to form hi$- 
particular lyfteni. From fome one Or other 
of thoft principles which I have been endea- 
vouring to unfold, every fyftem of morality 
that ever had any reputation in the wc^ld 
has, perhaps, ultimately been derived,' ^s 
they aJre.all of them, in this refpe£k,' founded' 
upon natural principles, they are all of thenx. 
iia fome meaTure in the right. But as many 
' • ^ Y 3 of 
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bf them are derived from a partial and imper- 
fcGt view of nature, there are many of tfiein 
fob in fome Tcfpefts in the wrong* ' 

In treating of the principles of niorals tiere 
are two queflions to be confidered. Firft, 
wherein does virtue confift ? Or what iS tlie 
tone of temper, and tenour of condudl, wfuch 
conftitutes the excellent and praife-worthy 
charader, the charad^r which is the natural 
objefl: of efteem, honour, and approbation ? 
and fecondly, by what power or faculty in 
the mind is it, that this charadler, whatever 
it be, is recommended to us ? Or in other, 
words, how and by what means does it t6ni6 
to pafs, that the mind prefers one tenour of 
condud to another, denominates the one 
right and the other wrong ; confiders the one 
as the obje£t of approbation, hononr, and re- 
ward, and the other of blame, cenfufe, and 
puniftiment ? 

We examine the firft queftion when we 
confider whether virtue confifts in benevo- 
lence, as Dr. Hutchefon imagines ; or in aft* 
ing fuitably to the different relations we ftand 
in, as Dr. Clarke fuppofes } or in the wife and 
prudent purfuit of oor own real and fotid hap- 
pinefs, as has been the opinion of others. 

We examine the fecond queftion, when 
we confider, whether the virtuous character, 
whatever rt confifls in, be recoftimended to 
ua^y ffelf-love, which makes us perceive that 
this charadler, both in ourfelves and others, 
tends mofl to promote our own private in- 
tereft; or by reafon, whidh points out to us the 

dif- 
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differehce between one charadter and another, 
in the fame manner as it does that between 
truth and falfehood ; . or by a peculiar power 
of perception, called a moral fenfe, which this 
virtuous charader gratifies and pleafes, as the 
contrary difgufts and difpleafes' it ; or laft of 
all, by fome other principle inhuman nature, 
fuch as a modification of fympathy, or the 
lite. 

I fhall begin with confidering the fyftenis 
which have been formed concerning the firft 
of thefe qiieftidns, and fhall proceed after- 
wards to examine thofe concerning the feconi 
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0/ thdfe j^fiems which nidid virtue ionjt/l ih 
, proprietjf, 

AGCORDINO to Plato, toAnftottei 
and to Zeno, Virtue confifls in the pro** 
jfriety of condudlj or in the fuitablenefs of the 
affedion from which we a& to the objeA 
which excites it. 

^ I. In tht fyftcm of Plato* the foul is dm;^ 
fidered as fomcthing likfe a little ftate or re- 
public, compofed of three different faculties 
or orders. 

The firft i6 the judging faculty, the faculty 
i*hich determines not only what are the pro-* 
per means for attaining any end, but alfo what 
ends are fit to be purfued, and what degree 
of relative Value we ought to put upon e^ch* 
iThis faculty Plato called, as it is very pro- 
perly called, reafon, and confidered it as what 
had a right to be the governing principle of 
the whole. Under this appellation, it is evi* 
dent, he comprehended not only that faculty 
by which we judge of truth and falfehood, but 
that by which we judge of the propriety or 
imjlropriety of defires and affefitions. 
' The different paffions and appetites, the 
liatural fubje<a of this ruling principle, but 

♦ See Plato de Rep. lib. iv. 

which 
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which are fo apt to rebel againft their mafter^ 
he reduced to two different clafles or orders^ 
The firft confifted of thofe paflions, which are 
founded in pride and refentment, or in what 
the fchoolmen called the irafcible part of the 
foul ; "atabiUon,* ariimofity, the love of ho- 
nour, and the dread of fhame, the defire of 
-vidtory, fuperiority, and revenge; all thofe 
paffipns, in fhort, which are fuppofed eidijer 
t6 rife from,, or to denote what,^Uy a iwta- 
phor in our language, we couimonly c^lf fp^- 
rit or natural fire. The fecond. confifteil of 
thofe paflions which are founded ia the Ipve 
of pleafurd, or in vv'hat the fcjhoolroen called 
the concupifcibie part of the foul.. It c;Qxn- 
pfehended all the appetites of the body, the 
love of eale and fecurity, and of all fenfual 
gratifications. 
"It rarely happens that^v/e break in,u|)pa 
fiiat plan of condu<a, which the ^ governing 
iVihciple preicribes, and which, in all. our 
cool hoiirs we had laid down to purfelve^ as 
what was moft proper for us to purfue, but 
when prompted by one or other of thofe ,t^9 
different fets of paflions ; either by ungovera-j 
able ambition and relentment, or by the imr 
pdrtunatc foHcitations of prefent eafe and plear 
fiirc. But though thefe two orders of. paf-^ 
fioiis are fo apt to miflead us, they are ftill^ 
confidefed as neceflary parts of human n^j 
ture: the firft having been given to defend 
us againft injuries, to aflerf our rank and 
dimity in the world, to'make us aim at what 
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k DoUe and honourable, and to make us dip 
ttnguifli ihofe who acl in the fame manner;, 
the fecood to provide for the fupport and ne^^ 
ceflities of the body. 

In the flrengthy acutehefsy and perfe&ioix pt 
the governing principle was placed the efleil- 
tial virtue of prudence, which, according tCT 
Plato, confifted in a juft and clear difcernmentt 
founded upon general and fcientific ideas, of 
the endo which were proper to be purfuedf 
and of the means which were proper for at- 
taining them. , 

When the firft fet of paffions, thofe of the 
irafcible part of the foul, had that degree p£ 
ftrength and firmnefs, v^hich enabled them, 
under the diredion of reafon, to defpife all 
dangers in the purfuit of what was honourable 
and noble ; it conftituted the virtue of forti^ 
tude and magnanimity. This order of paf- 
fions, according to this fyftem, was of a more 
generous and noble nature than the other* 
They were confidered Upon many occafions 
^s the auxiliaries of reafon, to check and re- 
ftrain the inferior and brutal appetites* We 
fere often angry at ourfelves, it was obferved, 
1«re often become the objeds of our own re- 
fenttoent and indignation, when the love of 
pleafure prompts to do what we difapprove 
of; and the irafcible part of our nature is in" 
diisf manner called in to alTift the rational 
againft the concupifcible. 
• When all thofe three different patts of our 
nature were in perfedl concord with one an** 
other, when neither the irafcible nor concupi- 
fcible 
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fcible paffions ever aimed at any gratification; 
vrhipll rc^fon did not approve of, and when 
jreaibn never commanded any thing, but what 
(hefe pf their own accord were willing to per-* 
form : this happy compoftire, this perfed and 
(Complete harm<Miy of foul, coqftituted that 
virtue which in their language is exprcffcd by 
a word which we commonly tranflate tempe-* 
ranee, but which might more properly he 
tranflated good temper, or fdbriety and mode-* 
ration of mind. » 

Juftice, the laft and greateft of the four car- 
dinal virtues, took place, according to this fyfw 
tem, when each of thofe three faculties of thfe 
mind confined itfelf to its proper office, with-* 
out attepipting to encroach upon that of any 
other ; when reafon direfted and paflion obey- 
ed, and when each paflion performed its pro- 
per duty, and exerted itfelf towards its proper 
objedi eafily and without reludapce, and with 
thatt degree of force and energy, which was 
fuitable to the value of what it purfued. In 
this confifted that complete virtue, that per- 
fedt propriety of condud, which Plato, af-? 
ter fome of thp aiicient Pythagoreans, deno-t 
ihinated Juftice. 

The word, it is to be obfcrved, which ex-r 
prefles juftice in the Greek language, has feve- 
ral diflFerent meanings ; and as the correfpon-? 
dent word in all other languages, fo far as I 
know, has the fame, there muft be fome na- 
tural afiitiity among thofe various fignifications. 
In one fenfe we are faid to do juftice to ouir 
neighbour when we at)ftain from doing him 

any 
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xxrr pct:r>^ \zrzi. in J iv: :iot di redly huit: 
arm, d:hir r. ;i5 ^en- n. :r in his eftaie, or 
:ir h:s -:?ri:!2r:cn. Tj:s li "iiac j:iiiice which 
L asTT rr^^.rjii :: :Jjc"i ±e cbfcrvance ol 
■ i f hic h T.z" ':i i^zrc^ired jv fcrcs, aad the vio- 
latrciT ^r -vhuii i:^r'^-.i5 -3 puniihrnent. In 



Hcctrcr -eriie •^'C irtr :aau ;:cr : !•:. vjlace to 

•J 

«nir mrghrcur .in;^ii vs rj-iiiiiTs tcr him all 
dxar 'cn-e* -Trb':?±, i::d iitceni, which his cha- 
ra&r. h:? ::r:::ic:w^^::, j.::d 'lis :cnnisij3 with 
ijtir*l:— :?* -jr.^tfr bi-jii irjl jrjcer for us. to 
-^t i:ri ■-;::-^:i v- ^^ icuL'rdiiur'.T. It is la 
uxi< ■-";:" ic :h^: ^.r ir:i iiti r:? io iHJoLtlce to a 
awn ^r -rer:: -vr^.* i:r rr-in^:rfu widi us, tho* 

Sr vr i.^ ::."£ i:;.:: : :^rti-:frj r: /irve him and 
\r^ \^z^-: "^iin :: :-:^: ::ua..i 'a .n ^zl:h the 
in-.u. r.:' ':;i>.V::;r :vu »i ":c Tr^a "cfi :o fee 
I r. ' ":v "^r-t ^-i/^r :: "n! ^r*^ r::ncic!;:5 
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Such is the account given hf PlMb of tfeii 
nature of virtue, or of that temper (if ihirdi 
which is the proper objoft of praife and a]^- 
probation. It confifts, according tb him, itl 
that Rate of mind in which rvery fatuity cota4 
finies itfeJf v^ithin its proper fpherc without 
encroaching upon that of any other, atid )pcr* 
fbrnfis its proper office with that ptettfe degrfte 
iof ftrength and vigour which belong^ tb it; 
His account, it is evident, coincides iit cVctfjT 
refpeft with what we have feid above concert -i- 
ing the propriety of rondnft. ' 

II. Virtue, according to Ariflotle *; dbnr^ 
fifts in the habit of mediocrity aticording ia 
right reafon. Every particular virtue, accotd- 
ing to him, lies in a kind of middle bct^efcii 
two oppofite vices, of which the one offitids 
from being too much, the other from beings 
too little affefted "by a particular fpecies of bb- 
jedls. Thus the virtue of fortitude or couragie 
lies in the middle between the oppofite vices 
of cowardice and of prefumptuouS rafhnefs, of 
which the one offends from being too much, 
?nd the other from being too little affefted by 
the objeds of fear. Thus too the virtue of 
frugnlity lies in a middle between avarice jan4 
profufion, of which the one confifts in an cx-^ 
cefs, the other rn a defedt of the proper atten- 
tion to the objefts of felf-intereft. Magnani- 
mity, in the fame manner, lies in a middle 
between the excefs of arrogance and the de*^ 

♦ See Ariftode Ethic, NJc. 1. 2. C 5, ct fcq. et 1. 3. 
c. 5. ct feq. 
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fe£b of pufillatiimity, of which the one con-* 
lifts in too extravagant, the other in too weak 
a feivtiment of our own worth and dignity. It 
is unnecelTary to obferve that this account of 
virtue correfponds too pretty exadly with what 
has been faid above concerning the iMx>priety 
and impropriety of condud. 

According to Ariftotle ^9 indeed^ virtue did 
not fo much confift in thofe moderate and 
right afiedions, as in the habit of thia mode- 
ration. In order to underftand this^ it i$ to 
be obferved, that virtue may be confidered 
either as the quality of an a(9:ion» or as the 
quality of a perfon. Confidered as the quality 
of an adion» it confifts, even according to 
Ariftotle, in the reafonable moderation of the . 
aflFe^on from which the adion proceeds, whe- 
ther this difpofition be habitual to the perfoa 
or not. Confidered as the quality of a perfoUf ^ 
it confifts in the habit of this reafonable mo- 
deration* in its having become the cuftomary 
and ufiial difpofition of the mind. Thus the 
a£tion which proceeds from an occafiqnal fit 
of gencrofity is undoubtedly a generous adtion, 
but the man who performs it, is not necefla- 
rily a generous perfon, becaufe it may be the 
iingle SL&.i6n of the kind which he ever per- 
formed. The motive and difpofition of hearty 
from whicli this adtion was performed, majf 
have been quite juft and proper : but as thi» 
happy mood feems to have been the effeCt ra- 
ther of accidental humour than of any thing 
fteady or permanent in the chara<^;er^ it caa 

* See Ariftotk Ethic. Nic. lib. ii. c\u u 2. 3. sfid 4. 
Z rcflea 
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tefle£k no great honour on the performet 
When we denominate a charadier generoui 
or charitable, or virtuous in any refped,* we 
mean to fignify that the difpofition exprefled 
by each of thofe appellations is the ufualand 
cuftomary difpofition of the perfon. But 
iingle adions of any kindt how proper and 
fuitable foever, are of little confequence to 
Ihow that this is the cafe. If a fingle adHoa 
was fufficient to ftamp the charader of aoj 
virtue upon the perfon who performed it> the 
inoft worthlefs of mankind might lay daim to 
all the virtues ; fince there is i)o man who has 
not, upon fome occafions, aded^with pru»« 
dence> juftice, temperance, and fortitude. But 
* though itngle adions, how laudable foevefi 
reflet very little praife upon the perfon who 
perfoi^ms them, a fingle vicious d€d6h per* 
formed by one whofe condudl is ufually very 
regular^ greatly diminifhes and fometimes de* 
ftroys altogether our opinion of his virtue. A 
fingle adion of this kind fufficiently ihowa 
that his habits are not perfedt, and that he it 
lefs to be depended upon, than, from the 
ufual train of his behaviour, we might have 
been apt to imagine. 

Ariftotle too *, when he made virtuq to 
confill in pradical habits, had it probably in 
bis view to oppofe the dodrine of Plato, who' 
feems to have been of opinion that juft fend^ 
ments and reafonable judgments concerning 
what was fit to be done or to be avoided* 
were' alone fufficient to conftitute the mo^ 
* S6e Ariftotle Mag. Mor» lib. i. ch. u 

perfcd 
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perfect Tirtue. Virtue, according to Plato, 
might be confidered a3 a fpecies of fcience, 
and no man, he thought, could fee clearly 
and dcmonftrativ^ly what was right and what 
was wrong, and not adt accordingly. Paf- 
fion might make us ad: contrary to doubtful 
and uncertain opinions, not to plain and evi- 
dent judgments. Ariflotle, on the contrSiry, 
was of opinion, tha^tno convidion of theun^ 
derftanding was capable of getting the better 
of inveterate habits and that good iporals arofc 
not from knowledge but from adion. 

IIT. According to Zeno *, the founder of 
the ftoical do^rine, every animal was by na- 
ture recommended to its own car^, and wa3 
endowed with the principle of felf-lpve, that 
it might endeavour to preferve, not only its 
exiftence, but all the different parts of its na- 
ture, in the beftand moftperfedt ftate of which 
they weiic capable. 

The'felf-loye of man embraced, .if I may 
fay fo, hU body and all its different members, 
hU mind drud all its different faculties and 
gowers^^and defired the prefervation and main- 
tcaan.ce of them all in their beft and moft 
perfc^ condition. Whatever tended to fup^ 
por J jtlu8;'.ftate. of exiHence was, therefore, by 
nature;pQiated out to him as fit to be chofen ; 
and vjrhjttever tended to deftroy it, as fit to be 
rqeaed.,; Thus health, ftrengtb, agility, and 
eafe of body, as well as the external con ve- 
niencies which could promote thefe, wealth, 

♦ See Cicfero dc finibus, lib. iii. alfo Diogeiiei Laertiiit 

in Z^aontfy.lib. vii..regmcnt 84; . ... 

Z 3 power. 
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power, honours, the refpe^ and eftee&i of 
thofe we live with, were naturally pointed out 
to us as things eligible, atid of which the pof- 
feilion was prefe^ble to the contrary. On the 
other hand, fickbefs, infirmity, unwieldinefi, 
pain of body^ as well as all the external in* 
convebiencies which tended to occafion or 
bring on any of them, poverty, the want of 
authority, the contempt or hatred of thofe we 
live with ; were, in the fame manner, pointed 
out to us as things to be fhunned and avoided. 
In each of thofe two different clafles of objeds 
there were fome which appeared to be more 
the objeds either of choice or rgedion than 
others in the fame claft. Thus, in the firft 
clafs, health appeared evidently preferably, to 
flrength, and ftrength to agility; reputatiod 
to power, and power to riches. And thus 
too, in the fecond clafs, (icknefs was more to 
be avoided than unwieldinefs of body, ijgno- 
miny than poverty, and poverty than the want 
of authority. Virtue and the propriety erf 
condud confided in choofing and rejeding all 
different objeds and circumftances according 
as they were by nature rendered more or lefs 
the objeds of choice or rejedion ; in feleding 
always from among the feveral pbjedii c^ 
choice prefented to us, that which was xnoft to 
be choien, when we could not obtain them all : 
and in felediiig too out of the feveral objeds 
of rejedion offered to us, that which was leaft 
.Ao.be avoided) when it was not in our power 
CO avoid them all. By choofing and rejeding 
with this jufl; and accurate difcernment9 by 

^Jxus 
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thus beftowing upon every dbjed the precife 
degree of attention it deferved, according to 
the place which it held in this natural fcale of 
thingSi we maintained, according to the Stoic6» 
that perfeft reSitude of condud which con-^^ 
ftituted the effence of virtue. This was what 
they caUed to live confiftently, t6 live accord^ 
ing to nature, and to obey thofe laws and di^ 
regions which nature^ or the author of naturei' 
had prefcribed for our conduct. 

So far the Stoical idea of propriety and virtue 
is liot very different from that of Ariftotle and 
the fthtient peripatetics. What chiefly diftin-r 
guiihed thole two fyftems from one another 
was the diflFerent de^eea of felf^command 
which they required. The peripatetics al^ 
lowed of fome degree of perturbation as fuit-^ 
able to the weaknefs of human nature, and as 
trfeful to fo imperfe^ a creature ashman. If 
his own misfortunes excited no paflionate 
grief, if his own injuries called forth no lively 
Tefentinent, rcafon, or a regard to the gene-^ 
ifal hiles which determined what was right and 
fit to be done, would commonly, they thought, 
W too weak to prompt him to avoid the one 
pr to heat off the other. The Stoics* on die 
icbntrary, demanded the moft perfeft apathy, 
and" regarded every emotion which could ia 
the fmalleft degree difturb the tranquility q£ 
the mind, as the effeft of levity and folly. 
The Peripatetics feem to have thought that 
no paflion exceeded the bounds of proj .: 1: " v as 
johg a^ the fpedatpr, by the utmoft effort of 
I^UfQanity, could fympathi^e with it. 1 rie 
^ 3 Sto ctt 
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Stoics, on the contrary,. appear to have re-* 
garded every pafiion as improper, whifch.m^de 
any demand upon the fympathy of theipe^i*- 
bor, or required him to alter in any. refpe£t 
the natural and ordinary fiate of his miad« in 
order tokeep time with the vehemence of. its 
wnotions. A man of virtue, they feem to 
have thought, ought not to depend upon the 
generofity of thofe he livc& with for pardon or 
approbation. . r . i .i 

: According to the Stoics,'e very event fhouldt 
|o a wife mao, appear indifferent, andr wha£ 
for its ownl fake could be the objedl oflitlier 
of defire, nor averfion, neither of jojs;.oar 
ibrrow* If he. preferred fome events to othtr&y 
if fome lituations were the objeds of his choicet 
and others of his rejection S it was notp be-. 
eaufe he regarded the One as, ia themfelyest 
in any refpedt better than the other, or thought 
that his own happinefs would be more com- 
plete in, what is called, the fortudatCb than 
in what is commonly regarded as the diilreis^ 
ful fituation } but becaufe the propriety of ao« 
lion^ the rule which the gods had given him 
for^the diredton of his condud, required htm 
<o >,hoor€ and reje£t in this manner. Among 
the primary objeds of natural inclination) or 
among thofe things which nature had origi- 
nally recommended to us as eligible, vras the 
profperity, of our family, of our relations, of 
our friends, of our country, of mankind, and of 

* Some of tho^fc expreffions found a little auk ward in the 
^hgllffi' language : they arc literal tranflations of&e tech- 
nical terms of the Stoics, 

the 
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the univerfe ia general.* Natur* tco fi^d 
teught us itoiat as the profp^^ity of twc(l»ii 
prdferable to that of one, that c^^many or df 
all mlift be Infinitely todre fo. That m^ onr-f 
iblvcs were but one, 'and that cdnffiquthtl^r 
wherever our profperity waB iriftdtfMttat with 
that, either of the whiole, (fp ctf ftriy ' cddifidel>> 
able part of the whole, it oitght, evtd m 6uf 
own choice^ to yield to what was ib T^ty 
preferable^ As all the^mtits in tfats ttrodd 
vere coiidufted by the providedce ttf"a tfrifoi 
j^werful and good God, we might beaQwedi 
that ^hate:?er happened^ tended to • the ptt>(i 
perity and perfeiftion of the whole. If We oiit^ 
felves, therefore, wer6 in poverty, in fickftefeii 
or ioiany other calamity, we oitght^ fif^ftef 
all, tb'ufe ^Hir utmoft end^avours^ fo far aft 
jnftice and our duty to etk&ts Would alk>w, td 
refcue ourfelvcs from this difagteeabk citcum*^ 
ibnce. ^Bivt if sifter ^li-we could do^wefo^A 
thid inpbfiibier we ought to reil fatisfii^d'thi^ 
the order and perfeAios of the irtiiverfe rfc^ 
quired that we ihould iti the mean Utfie con^ 
ti&ue in thia {itiwtion. And as the profperitjr 
bf theni^'hole (hould, even to us, sppeat j^d^ 
ferable to fo infignificant a part as oilrfelVes, 
0ur Situation, whatever It WaHj oiighf froitx 
that moment to becCttie the^objea of our 
tfhoke^ and even of ouf defif 6^ if We #6ulA 
viaintnn that comptdte propriety ^nd ^£ti'- 
tude of fedtiment and conduct m Wididh the 
perfedion of our narbre cohfifts. If, indeed, 
imy opporttpiity-df^istficating dtfrfelves ffi6ul4 
•p9cXi it becaiQO out duty to «mbf Ki^ it. I'he 

Z 4 wder 
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order of the univerfev ..k wm evident, no 
longer required our continuance m thiafitua* 
tiont and the great direOor of the imdrU 
plainly called upon us to leave it» by fodeai^ 
pointing out the road wjbich we were to fol'- 
low. It was the fame cafe with the adverfity 
of our relationsy our friends, our country, tt 
without violating any more facred.ohligationy 
It W4S in our power to prevent or to put: an 
lend to theit; calamity, it undoubtedly was our 
duty to do fo.. The propriety of adion,^^he 
jrule which Jupiter had given us for the diieo* 
^OQ of our condudl, evidently required this of 
VS. But if it was altogether out of our poJBrot 
to do either! we ought then to CQn(ideF%tbis 
event as the mod fortunate which could j)o^ 
fibly have hitppened : Becaufe .we might be 
aiTured that it tended moil to the pro^yerity 
and order of the whole : which was what^ we 
ourfelves, if we were wife and equitable, ought 
moil of all tp defire. ^^ In v(hat feqfe,; J^ys 
}* Epidetus, are fome thiogs faid tobe ae-^ 
*' cording to our nature, and others contrary 
^* to it ? It is ip that fenfe in whickwecpnfider 
** ourfelves as feparated and detached from all 
" other thing?. For thus it may be faid to 
** be according to the nature of the foot to be 
•• always clean. But if you confider it aa a 
" foot, and. not as fomethiag detached from 
>• the reft of the body, it muft behove ,it 
•* .(ometimes to trample in the dirt, and fomc- 
*' times to tread upon thorns, and fometimea 
" too to be cut off for the fake of the whole 
« bodjrj aii4 if it refufes thiS| it is no longer 
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^ a fo&t. ^Thue too ought we to conceive 
**^1*tth regilrd to ourfclves. What are you ? 
* A man . If you confider yourfelf as foine^ 
^< tfeing fcparated and detached, it is agree- 
** able to your nature to live to old age^ to 
'• be rich, to be in health. But if you con- 
^ fider yourfelf aB a man, and as a part of a 
*• whole, upon account of that Whole it will 
^' behoove you fometimes to be in fickneft, 
•♦ fometimes to be expofed to the incoiive- 
*' nicncy of a fea voyage, fometiraes to be In 
^* Want; and at laft, perhaps, to die before 
*« your time. Why then do you complain ? 
** Don't' you know that by doing fo, as the 
^^'foot ceftfes to be ft foot, fo you ceafe to be a 
««inanV 

This fubmiffion to the order of the uni- 
>relrfe, this entire indifference with regard to 
Whatever concerns ourfelyes, when put into 
the balatice with the intereft of the whole, 
tould derive its propriety, it is evident, from 
no other principle befides that, upon which 
Ihave endeavoured to fhow, the propriety 
of juftice wa6 founded. As long as we view 
our own interefts with our own eyes, it is 
fcarte poffible that we fhould willingly ac- 
^uiefce' in their being thus facrificed to the 
iMereftri of the whole. It is only when we 
vieVT' thofe oppofite interefts with the eyes of 
otherty'thslt what concerns ourfelves can appear 
-to be (b^ contemptible in the comparifon, as 

, f Arriai). lib. a. c. |, 

to 
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to be r«(igjned \^tthout any reluctance. To 
every body but the- f4s«?fon prirKipaUy eetw 
cerned) nothing can appear more agreeable te 
reafoo and propriety than that thep&rl-0iiOUld 
give place to the whole. Qut what is agree-^ 
able. to t4ie reafon.of atl other mefi| -ought 
not to appear contrary to hia, ^ He himfekf 
therefore ought, to approve .of tfeis iacrifke^ 
^nd acknowledge its caQ&)rmity tQ reaf^m 
But a)l the affections of a i^ife, mani aceotd^ 
ing to the ftoics^, are perfe^ly. agreeaWe-.to 
reafon and propriety, and of their own ao^ 
<:ord coincide with" vyh^evet ibefei-HUpgpnn^ 
ciple* ,prefcribe. A Wife qiao, ^herefore^ 
could never feel any reludanoe to ediRiply witH 
this difpofition of things. " - ,, 

IV. Bdides thefe anetenC^^heiM are fanne 
modern fyftems^ according to \vhicb vir-tue 
.confifts in propriety ; Qr in the fqitablenefs of 
the affedion from which w^. a^, to -the caufe 
,« objc£t which excites it* -Tbe fyfleo^i of 
JDn Clark) which places virtue in aiiting ac- 
cording to the relations of, things, in regu-? 
lating our condud according to the fitnefs or 
incongruity which there may be in the appli-s 
cation of certain adions to certain thingSt or 
to certain relations : That of Mr. Woollafton^ 
which places it in ading according to the trut)i 
of things, according to their prQper nature 
and ^flencC) or in treating them as what they 
really are^ and not as what they are npt : thi^ 
of my lord Shaftefbury, which places it in 
{Qaintaining a proper balance of the ^ffedions. 
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and in allowing no pafiion :to;gO: beyond its 
pi^per fphere ; are Hi of them more or. lefe 
iaaccurate dcfcriptions of the fame fundamcttr 

The defcripiioti of virtue, which is either 
given> or at leafl meant and intended to be 
given in each of thofe fyftems, for fome of the 
modern authors, are not -very fortunate in their 
manner of e?cprefling themfelves, is no doubt 
quite juft, fo far.as it goes^ There is no^ vir- 
tue without propriety, and wherever there is 
propriety, fome degree of approbation is due. 
But ftill.jhifi- •ijefcription is ipiperfeft. ^^^ JFcar 
though propriety is. an eflential ingredient in 
ew^ry vijcuous adion, it is not always the iole 
ingredients Beneficent adions have in them 
another qualily by which ihey appear not only 
tfi (Jjefer ve ^approbation but recompfenfe, . None 
i(jf ithofefyfleittS; account either eafily or fuf- 
ftciently : for that fuperior degree of efteem 
.which feems due to fuch adions, or for that 
xiiverfity of fentiment which they naturally 
excite. Neither is the defcription of vice 
gskor^ complete. For in the fame manner, 
ihough impropriety is a neceffary ingredient in 
fevety vicious adion, it is not always the fole 
iogr^adient, and there is often the higheft de- 
rgfOQ ^(^ abfurdity and impropriety in very 
barmlefa and infignificant adions. Deliberate 
i^^ions* of a pernicious tendency to thofe we 
iive withi have, befides their impropriety, a 
peculiar quality of their own by which they 
appear to defcpet not ppjy difapprob»tion, 

but 
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but punifhment ; and to be the objeds, not 
of diflike merely, but of refentixlent and re* 
▼enge: and none of thofe fyftems eafily and 
fuiEciently account for that fuperior degree 6$ 
dttefiatipn wbicb we feel for fugb ajf^ons. 



CHAP. IL 

Of ihofc fyjiems which make virtue con/S^ in, 
prudence. [''. 

THE moft aricient of thofe fyftems whicp 
make virtue confift in prudencef, ao'd 
of which any confiderable remains have come 
down to us» is that of Epicurus, who is f4id^ 
bowever, to have borrowed all the leading 
principlesof hisphilofophy from forae of thpfe 
who had gone before him, particularly from 
Ariftippus} though it is very probable, riotr 
withftanding this allegation of his enemies, 
that at Icaft his manner of applying thpfe prin*- 
ciples was altogether his own. 

According to Epicurus *, bodily pleafur^ 
and pain were the fole ultimate objeSs of na- 
tural defire and averfion. That they were 
always the natural objeds of thofe paflions, 
he thought required no proof, Pleafure 
might, indeed, appear fometimes to be avoid- 
ed ; not, however, beoaufe it was pleafure, but 
becaufe, by the enjoyment of it, we fhould 

« jS^epic^Q dp finibus, Ijb. i. Diogenes Laert. I. x, 
' either 
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either forfeit fothe greater {)l8auire, or eitpofe 
burfelves to fdme pain that was more to he 
avoided thaft this pleafure was to be defired^ 
Pain, in the fatae manner, might appear 
fometitn^ to te eligible; lidH Kowever, be- 
caufe It was pain, but becaufe by enduring it 
we might eithfer avoid ft ftilJ greater pain, or 
acquire fome pleafure of niueh more impor- 
tance. , That bodily pain and pleafure, therjc- 
fore, were always the natural obji^as of dc- 
fire and averfion, was, he thought, abun- 
dantly evident. Nor was it lefs fo, he imar 
gined, that they were the fole ultimate ob- 
jects of thofe paffions. Whatever elfe Was 
cither dcfired or avoided was fd, according 
to him, upon account of its tendency to pro- 
duce one or other of thofe fenfations. The 
tendency to procure pleafure rendered powef 
aind riches defirable, as the contrary ten- 
dency to produce pain made poverty and in- 
fignifjcancy the objects of averfion. Honour 
and reputation wire valued, becaufe the ef- 
teem and love of thofe we live with were of 
me greateft confequence both to procure plea- 
fure and to defend us from pain. Ignominy 
and baid fame, on the contrary, were tq be 
avoided^ becaufe the hatred, contempt, and 
fefentment of thofe we lived with deftroyed 
all fecurity, and neceflarily expofed us to the 
greateft bodily evils/ 

All thlB pleafures arid pains of the mih^ 
were, according to Epicurus, ultimately de- 
rived from thofe of the ^dy. The mind 

was 
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ivas happy when it thought of the pad plea- 
furcs of the body, and hoped for others to 
come : and it was miferable when it thought 
of the pains which the body had formerly 
cnduredy and dreaded the fame or greatei 
thereafter. 

. But the pleafures and pains of the mindf 
though uhimately derived from thofe of the 
body, were vaftly greater than their origi- 
najs. The body felt only the fenfation of 
the prefent inftant, whereas the mind felt 
alfo the paft and the future, the one by re*-. 
membrance, the other by anticipation, a0(^ 
confequently both fufFered and enjoyed much 
more. When we are under the greateft bo- 
dily pain, he obferved, we fhall always find^ 
if we attend to it, that it is not the fufferiD^. 
of the prefent inftant which chieflytormenta 
us, but either the agonizing remembrance 
of the paft, or the yet more horrible dread 
of the future. . The pain of each . inftant, 
confidered by itfelf, and cut off^ from all that 
goes before and all that comes after it, is a 
trifle, not worth the regarding. Yet this is 
all which the body can ever be feid to fufFer. 
In the fame maaner, when we enjoy the 
greateft pleafure, we fhall always find that 
the bodily fenfation, the fenfation of the pre- 
fent inftant makes but a fmall part of our hap* 
pinefs, that our enjoyment chiefly arifes either 
from the cheerful recollection of the paft, or 
the ftill more joyous anticipation of the fu-- 
ture, and that thq|inind always contributes 

by 



by niu^h ihe l^rgefl ili4ie of the entertain^ 
ment. •. ^ 

Since pur happin^fs and mifery, therefore, 
depeudcjd chiefly on the igiind, if this part of 
Qur nature was well ijifijofcc), if Qur. tJiought% 
and opinions were as they, fhoold be, it waa 
of little importance in •what manner our body 
was afFe^icd. Though undej- great bodily 
pain, we might ftill enjoy a confiderable fliarc 
of happinefs, if Qur reafon and judgment main- 
tained their fuperiority. We might cntcrtaia 
ourfelves with the remembrance of part, and 
with the hopes of future pleafure j we might 
foften the rigour of our pains, by recolleding 
what it waa which^ eveq in this fituation, we 
were under aiiy neceffity of fuffering. That 
this was merely the bodily fenfation, the paia 
of the prefent inftant, which by itfelf could 
never be very great. That whatever agony 
we fuffered from the dread of its continuance 
was the cffed of an opinion of the mind, 
which might be correlated by jufter fenti- 
mentsi by corifidering that, if our pains were 
violent,, they would probably be of (hort du-* 
ration j,and that if they were of long conti- 
nuance, they would probably be moderate, 
and admiit of many intervals of eafc ; and that, 
at any.<][ate, death was always at hand and 
within call to deliver us, which as, accord- 
ing to .hiih, it put an end to all fenfation, 
either of pain or pleafure, could not be re- 
garded as. an evil. When we axe^ faid he, 

deatU 
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death is not ; and when death is, we aic i 
death therefore can be nothing to iis. 

If the adoal fenlation of politiTe pain 
in itfidf fi> little to be feared, that of pleafiire 
was flill left to be defired. Natorallj die 
feniation of pleafure was moch lefs pungent 
than that of pain. If, thcrefme, this laft 
could take fo tctj little from the happineft 
of a well-difpofed mind, the other coold add 
fcarce any thing to it. When the bodj was 
free from pain and the mind from fear and 
anxiety, the fuperadded fen£ition of bodily 
pleafure could be of very little importance ; 
and though it might diverfify, could not pio- 
perly be iaid to increafe the happineis of this 
fituation. 

In cafe of body, therefore, and in iecurity 
or tranquillity of mind, confifted» according 
to Epicurus, the moft perfeA ftate of human 
nature, the mod complete happinefs which 
man was capable of enjoying. To obtain 
this great end of natural defire was the fote 
objed of all the virtues, which, according 
to him, were not defirable upon their owa 
account, but upon account of their tendency 
to bring about this fituation. 

Prudence, for example, though according 
to this philofophy, the fource and principle 
of all the virtues^ was not defirable upon its 
own account. That careful and laborious 
and circumfpeA ftate of mind, ever watch- 
ful and ever attentive to the mod diftant con« 
fequences of every a^on, could not be a thing 

pleafknt 
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pleafant or agreeabk for it« owr> fake, but 
upon account of its tendency to procure the 
greatcilrgoods and to keep o^ the greatefl evils. 

To: abftaln from pleafure too, to curb and 
reftram tour natural paflions for enjoyment, 
which was the office of temperance, could 
never be defirable for its own falce. The 
whole value of this virtue arofe from its uti- 
lity, from its enabling us to poftpone the pre- 
fent enjoyment for the fake of a greater to 
come, or to avoid a greater pain that might 
enfue from it. Temperance, in fhort, was 
nothing but prudence with regard to pleafure. 

To fupport labour, to endure pain, to be 
expofed to danger or to death, the iituations 
which fortitude would often lead us into, 
were furely ftill lefs the objedls of natural de- 
fire. They were chofen only to avoid greater 
evils. We fubmitted to labour, in order to 
avoid the greater fhame and pain of poverty, 
and we expofed ourfelves to danger and to death 
in defence of our liberty and property, the 
means and inftruments of pleafure and happi* 
nefcj^or in defence of our country, in the 
fafety of which our own was neceflarily com- 
prehended. Fortitude enabled us to, do all 
this cheerfully, as the baft which, in our pre- 
fent fituation, could poffibly be done, and 
was in reality no more than prudence, good 
judgment, and prefence of mind in properly 
appreciating pain, labour, and danger, always 
choofing the lefs in order to avoid the greater. . 

It is the fame cafe with juftice. To ab- 
flaiix.from what is another's was not defirable 
on its own account, and it could not furely 

A a be 
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be better for yoU| that I fhould poflefs what 
is mj owD) than that you fhould pofiefs it 
You ought however^ to abftain from what* 
ever belongs to me, becaufe by doing other- 
wife you will provoke the rcfentment and in* 
dignation of mankind. The fecurity and 
tranquillity of your mind will be entirely de- 
ftroyed. You will be filled with fear and con* 
fternation at the thought of that punifliment 
which you will imagine that men are at aU 
times ready to inflid upon you, and from 
which no power, no art, no concealment! 
will ever, in your own fancy, be fufficient to 
proted you. That other fpeciea of juftice 
which confifls in doing proper good officea 
to different perfons, according to the various 
relations of neighbours, kinfmen, friendSf 
benefadors, fuperiors, or equals, which they 
may fland in to us, is recommended by the 
fame reafons. To adt properly in all thefc 
different relations procures us the efbem and 
love of thofe we live with ; a^ to do other- 
wife excites their contempt and hatred. By 
the one we naturally fecure, by the other we 
neceffarily endanger our own eafe and tran- 
quillity^ the great and ultimate objeds of all 
our defires. The whole virtue of ju{Uce» 
therefore, the mofl important of all the vir- 
Otea, is no more than difcreet and prudent 
condud with regard to our neighbours. 

Such is the dodrine of Epicurus concern** 
ing the nature of virtue. It may feem ex- 
traordinary that this philofopher, who is de- 
icribed as a perfon of the moft amiable man- 

ucih 
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ncrs, fhould never have obferved, that, \vbat- 
ever may be the tendency of thofe virtues, or 
of the contrary vices, with regard to our bodily 
cafe and fecurity, the fentiments which they 
naturally excite in others are the objedis of a 
touch more paffionate defire or averiion than 
all their other confequences ; That to be ami-^ 
able, to be refpedable, to be the proper objedi: 
of efteem, is by every well-difpofed mind 
more valued than all the eafe and fecurity 
which love, refpcd, and efteem can procure 
us ; That, on the contrary, to be odious, to 
be contemptible, to be the proper objefl: of 
indignation, is more dreadful than all ihat we 
can fufFer in our body from hatred, contempt, 
or indignation ; and that cotlfequently our de* 
fire of the one charader, and our averiion to 
the other, cannot arife from any regard to 
the efFeds which either of them is likely to 
produce upon the bpdy* 

This fyftem is, no doubt, altogether incon*- 
iiftent with that which I have been endea- 
vouring to ettablifh. It is not difficult, how- 
ever, to'difcover from what phafis, if I may 
lay fo, from what particular view or afpedl 
of nature^ this account of things derives its 
probability. By the wife contrivance of the 
Author of nature, virtue is upon all ordinary 
occalions, even with regard to this life, real 
wifdom, and the fureft and readieft means of 
obtaining both fafety and advantage. Our fuc- 
cefs or difappointment in our undertakings 
muft very much depend upon the good or 
bad opinion which is commonly entertained 
A a a of 
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of us, and upon the general difpofition of thofc 
we live with, either to aflift or to oppofe us. 
But the beft, the fureft, the eafieft, and the 
readieft way of obtaining the advantageous 
and of avoiding the unfavourable judgments of 
others, is undoubtedly to render ourfelves 
the proper objeds of the former and not of 
the latter. ** Do you defire, faid Socrates, 
*' the reputation of a good muficlan ? The 
*' only fure way of obtaining it, is to become . 
*^ a good mufician. Would you defire in the 
*' fame manner to be thought capable of ferv- 
" ing your country either as a general or as 
*' a ftatefman ? The beft way in this cafe too 
** is really to acquire the art and experience 
** of war and government, and to become 
" really fit to be a general or a ftatefman. 
*' And in the fame manner if you would be 
". reckoned fober, temperate, juft, and equi- 
*^ table, the beft way of acquiring this repu- 
*' tation is to become fober, temperate, juft, 
** and equitable. If you can really render your- 
*' felf amiable, refpedable, and the proper ob- 
^* jed of efteem, there is no fear of your not 
** foon acquiring the love, the refpedl, and 
" efteem of thofe you live with/' Since the 
pradice of virtue, therefore, is in general 
fo advantageous, and that of vice fo con- 
trary to our intereft, the confideration of thofe 
oppofite tendencies undoubtedly ftamps an 
additional beauty and propriety upon the one, 
and a new deformity and impropriety upon 
the other. Temperance, magnanimity, juf- 
tice, and beneficence, come thus to be ap- 
proved 
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proved of, not only under their proper cha- 
rafters, but under the additional charader of 
the higheft wifdom and moft real prudence. 
And in the fame manner the contrary vices 
of intemperance, pufillanimity, injuftice, and 
cither malevolence or fordid fclfifhnefs, come 
to be difapproved of, not only under their 
proper charaders, but under the additional 
charader of the moft fhort-fighted folly and 
weaknefs. Epicurus appears in every virtue 
to have attended to this fpecics of propriety 
only. It is that which is moft apt to occur 
to thofe who are endeavouring to perfuade 
others to regularity of conduft. When men 
by their pradice, and perhaps too by their 
maxims, manifeftly fhow that the natural 
beauty of virtue is not like to have much 
efFed upon them, how is it poflible to 
move them but by reprefenting the folly of 
their condud, and how much they themfelves 
are in the end likely to fufFer by it ? 

By running up all the different virtues tdo 
to this one fpecies of propriety, Epicurus in- 
dulged a propenfity, which is natural to all 
men, but which philofophers in particular 
are apt to cultivate with a peculiar fondnefSj 
as the great means of difplaying their inge- 
nuity, ,the propenfity to account for all ap* 
pearances from as few principles as poflible. 
And he, no doubt, indulged this propenfity 
ftill further, when he referred all the primary 
objeds of natural defire and averfion to the 
pleafiires and pains of the body* The great 
patron of the atomical philofophy, who 
A a 3 took 
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took fi» modi ^is^jrt In iWnn^g all tke 
powers and qu^itks cf bxiks from the moft 
obfiocis and £uiiliar, :be cgure, mcckiiiv and 
amngemctic of tbe fnuJI pans tit matter, £dc 
no doabt a tcilar fadsfacaoa, when be ac- 
taaskttd^ in the iame maiiQery fcK: ail the &Dr 
timtnu and paffiocs of the mind from tfaofe 
which are mcrfl obrions and familiar. 

The {jRem of Epicurus agreed with tbofe 
of PUto, Ariflode, and 2^na^ in making tit* 
ttie confift in acking in the molt fuitable man* 
ner to cbuin the * primary objects of natural 
defire. It didered from all of them in two 
other refpeds ; firft, in the accoont which it 
gave of thofe primary cbjeds of natural defire; 
and fecondly, in the account which it gave of 
the excellence of virtue, or of the reafba why 
that quality ought to be efteemed. 

The primary objecis of natural defire con- 
fifted, according to Epicurqs, in bodily plea- 
fure and pain, and in nothing elfe : whereas* 
according to. the other three philofbphers, 
there were many other objeds, fuch as know«» 
ledge, fuch as the happinefs of our relationSf 
of our friends, of our country, which were 
ultimately defirable for their own fakes. 

Virtue too, according to Epicurus, did not 
dcferve to be purfued for its own fake, nor 
was itfelf one of the ultimate objeds of natu^ 
ral appetite, but wa? eligible only upon ac^ 
count of its tendency to prevent pain and to 
nrocure eafe and pleafure. {i^ the opinion of 
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the other three, on the contrary, it was de- 
(irable, not merely as the means of procur-^ 
Ing the other primary objeiks of natural defirc; 
but as fomething which was in itfelf more 
valuable than them all. Man, they thought, 
being born for action, his happinefs muft con- 
fift, not merely in the agreeablenefs of his 
pafiive fenfations, but alfo in the propriety of 
his adiye exertions. 



CHAP. III. 

Of thofe fyficms which make virtue conftft in 
benevolence. 

TH E fyftem which makes virtue confift 
in benevol.?nce, though I think not fo 
ancient as all of thofe which I have already 
given an account of, is, however, of very 
jgreat antiquity. It feems to have been the 
dodrinc of the greater part of thofe philofo** 
phers who, about and after the age of Auguf* 
, tus, called themfelves- Ecledics, who pretend- 
ed to follow chiefly the opinions of Plato and 
Pythagoras, and who upon that account are 
coqimonly l^nown by the name of the later 
Platonifts. 

In the divine nature, according to thefe au« 
thors, benevolence or love was the fole prin- 
ciple of adion, and dired^d the exertion of aH 
the other attributes. The wjfdom of the Deity 
was employed in finding out the means for 
bringing, about thofe ends which his goodnefs 
A a 4 fug- 
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fuggefted, as his infinite power was exerted to 
execute them. Benevolence, however, was 
ftill the fupreme and governing attribute, to 
which the others were fubfcrvient, and from 
which the whole excellency, or the whole 
morality, if I may be allowed fuch an expref- 
fion, of the divine operations, was ultimately 
derived. The whole perfedlion and virtue of 
the human mind confilted in feme reiemblance 
or participation of the divine perfedions, and, 
confequently, in being filled with the fame 
principle of benevolence and love which in- 
fluenced all the actions of the deity. The ac- 
tions of men which flowed from this motive 
were alone truly praife -worthy, or could clainx 
any merit in the fight of the deity. It was 
by adions of charity and love only that we 
could imitate, as became us, the condu<9: of 
God, that we could exprefs our humble and 
devout admiration of his infinite perfections, 
that by foftering in our own minds the fame 
divine principle, we could bring our own af^ 
fedions to a greater refemblance with his holy 
attributes, and thereby become more proper 
objeds of his love and efteem ; till at laft we 
arrived at that immediate converie and commu- 
nication with the deity to which it was the 
great objed of this philofophy to raife us. . 
This fyftem, as it was much efteemed by 
many ancient fathers of the chriftian church, 
fo after the reformation it was adopted by feve- 
ral divines of the moft eminent piety and 
learning and of the moft amiable manners ; 
particularly, by Dr. Ralph Cudworth, by Dr. 

Henry 
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Henry More, and by Mr. John Smith of 
Cambridge- But of all the patrons of this 
fyftem, ancient or modern, the late Dr. Hut- 
chefon, was undoubtedly beyond all compa- 
rifon, the moft acute, the moft diftinft, the 
moft philofophical, and what is of the greateft 
confequence of all, the fobereft and moft judi- 
cious. 

That virtue confifts in benevolence is a no- 
tion fupported by many appearances in human 
nature. It has been obfcrved already that pro- 
per benevolence is the moft graceful and agree- 
able of all the affedtions, that it is recom- 
mended to us by a double fympathy, that as 
its tendency is neceflarily beneficent, it is the 
proper objed: of gratitude and reward, and 
that upon all thefeaccountsit appears to our na- 
turalfentiments to poflefs a merit fuperior to any 
other. It has been obferved too that even the 
weaknefles of benevolence are not very difa- 
greeable to us, whereas thofe of every other 
paflion are always extremely difgufting. Who 
does not abhor exceffive malice, exceffive 
felfifhnefs, or exceffive refentment ? But the 
moft exceffive indulgence even of partial 
friendfhip is not fo oftenfive. It is the bene*- 
volent paffions only which can exert them- 
felvps without any regard or attention to pro- 
priety, and yet retain fomething about them 
which is engaging. There is fomething pleaf- 
ing even in mere inftinftive good-will which 
goes on to do good offices without once re- 
fledling whether by this condudt it is the pro- 
per objedl cither of bUme or approbation. It 

is 
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is not fo \vith the other paifions. The mo« 
ment they are deferted, the moment they are 
unaccompanied by the fenfe of propriety^ they 
ceafe to be agreeable. 

As benevolence beflows upon thole adlions 
which proceed from it, a beauty fuperior to all 
others, fo the want of it, and mudh more the 
contrary inclination, communicates a peculiar 
deformity to whatever evidences fuch a difpo* 
iition. Pernicious adions are often punifh«> 
able for no other reafon than becaufe they 
ihow a want of fufiicient attention to the hap* 
pinefs of our neighbour. 

Befides all this, Dr. Hutcliefon * obfervedji 
that whenever in any adion, fuppofcd to pro^ 
cced from benevolent aflFcftions, fome other 
motive had been difcovered, our fenfe of \he 
merit of this adion was juft fo far diminiflie^ 
as this motive was believed to have influenced 
it. If an adion, fuppofed to proceed from 
gratitude, ihould be difcovered to have arifen 
from an expedation of fome new favour, or 
if what was apprehended to proceed from 
public fpirit, Ihould be found out to have taken 
its origin from the hope of a pecuniary re- 
ward, fuch a difcovery would entirely deftroy 
all notion of merit or praife-wortbinefs in 
either of thefe adions. Since, therefore, the 
mixture of any felfifh motive, like that of a 
l)afer alloy, diminfhed or took away altoge- 
ther the merit which would otherwife have 
l^elonged to any adion, it w?is evident, he 

• See Inquiry concerning virtue, fe<ft, 1. and 2. 
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imagined) that virtue muft confiil in pure and 
difmterefted benevolence alone. 

When thofe actions, on the contrary, which 
are commonly fuppofed to proceed from a felf-* 
ifh motive, are difcovered to have arifen from 
a benevolent one, it greatly enhances our fenfe 
of their merit. If we believed of any perfon 
that he endeavoured to advance his fortune 
from no other view butthat of doing friendly 
offices, and of making proper returns to hu 
benefadors, we fliould only love and efteem 
him the more, i^od this obfervation feemed 
ilill more to confirin the conclufion, that it 
was benevolence only which could ftamp upoa 
any adtion the charafter of virtue. 

Laft of alU what, he ipiagined, was an 
evident proof of the juftnefs of this account of 
virtue, in ^11 the difputes of cafuifts concern- 
ing the redlitude of condudl, the public good, ^ 
he obferved, was the flandard to which they 
conftantly referred; thereby univerfally ac- 
knowledging that whatever tended to pro* 
mote the happinefs of mankind was right an4 
laudable and virtuous, and the contrary^ 
wrong, blamable, and vicious. In the late 
debates about paffive obedipnce and the right 
of refiftance, the fole point in controverfy 
among men of fenfe was, whether univerfal 
fubmifiion would probably be attended with 
greater evils than temporary infurred:ion« 
when privileges were invaded. Whether what, 
|ipon the whole, tended mod to the happinefs 
of mankind, was not alfo morally good, was 
f^ever p)^e^ l^e (44^ ni»dc 9 c^ueftion. 

Since 
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Since benevolence, therefore, was the only 
motive which could beftow upon any action 
the character of virtue, the greater the bene- 
volence which was evidenced by any adticn, 
the greater the p/::ife which muft bel'^ r^g to 
it. 

Thofe adions whi^h ^\—^, at the happinefs 
of a great community, as they demonftrared 
a more enlarged b:nevoIence than thole which 
aimed only at that of a fmaller Ivitem, fo 
were they: likewife, proportionally the more 
virtuous. The moft virtuous of all affedions, 
therefore, was that which embraced as its ob- 
ject the happinefs of all intelligent beings. 
The leaft virtuous, on the contrary, of thofe 
to which the charader of virtue could in any 
refped; belong, was that which aimed no fur- 
ther than at the happinefs of an individual, 
fuch as a fon, a brother, a friend. 

In directing all our actions to promote the 
greateft poffible good, in fubmitting all infe- 
rior affeftions to the delire of the general hap- 
pinefs of mankind, in regarding ones felf but 
as one of the many, whofe profperity was to 
be purfued no further than it was confiftent 
with, or conducive to that of the whole, coa- 
fifled the perfedion of virtue. 

Self-love was a principle which could never 
be virtuous in any degree or in any diredion. 
It was vicious whenever it obftruded the ge- 
neral good. When it had no other effedt than 
to make the individual take care of his own 
happinefs, it was merely innocent, and tho' 
it deferved no praife, neither ought it to incur 

any 
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any blame. Thofe benevolent anions which 
were performed, notwithftanding fome ftrong 
motive from felf-intereft, were the more vir- 
tuous upon that account. They demonftrat- 
ed the Itrength and vigour of the benevolent 
principle. 

Dr. Hutchefon * was fo far from allowing 
felf-love to be in any cafe a motive of virtuous 
actions, that even a regard to the pleafure of 
felf-approbation, to the comfortable applaufe 
of our own confciences, according to him, di- 
miniflied the merit of a benevolent a£lion« 
This was a felfifh motive, he thought, which, 
fo far as it contributed to any adion, demon- 
ftrated the weaknefs of that pure and difinte- 
refted benevolence which could alone ftamp 
upon the conduft of man the character of vir- 
tue. In the common judgments of mankind, 
however, this regard to the approbation of our 
own minds is fo far from being confidered as 
what can in any refped diminiih the virtue of 
any action, that it is rather looked upon as the 
fole motive which deferves the appellation of 
virtuous. 

Such is the account given of the nature of 
virtue in this amiable fyftem, a fyftem which 
has a peculiar tendency to nourifh and fupport 
in the human heart the nobleft^ and the moft 
agreeable of all affedtions, and not only to 
check the injuftice of felf-love, but in fome 
meafure to difcourage that principle ahoge- 
ther, by reprefenting it as what could never 

* Inquiry concerning virtue, feft. 2. art. 4. alfo Illuftra- 
tions on the moral fenle, kA, 5. laft paragraph. 

reflea 
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tefled}; any honour upon thofe who Were in* 
fluenced by it. 

As fome of the other fyftems which I have 
already given an account of, do not fufficieatly 
explain from whence arifes the peculiar excel- 
lency of the fupreme virtue of beneficetice^ fo 
this fyftem feems to have the contrary defeat, 
of not fufficiently explaining from whence 
arifes our approbation of the inferior virtues 
of prudence, vigilance, circumfpcdlion, tem- 
perance, conftancy, firmneis. The view and 
aim of our affedlions, the beneficent and hurt-^ 
ful effects which they tend to produce, are the 
only qualities at all attended to in this fyftem. 
Their propriety and impropriety, their fuitable- 
sefs and unfuitablenefs, to the caufe which ex*« 
cites them, are difregarded altogether. 

Regard to our own private happinefs and 
intereft too, appear upon many occafions very 
laudable principles of adion. The habits of 
©economy, induftry, difcretion, attention, and 
application of thought, are generally fuppofed 
to be cultivated from felf-interefted motives, 
and at the fame time are apprehended to be 
very praife- worthy qualities, which deferve 
the efteem and approbation of every body. 
The mixture of a felfilh motive, it is true, 
ieems often to fully the beauty of thofe ac- 
tions which ought to arife from a benevolent 
aflPedlion. The caufe of this, however, is not 
that felf-love can never be the motive of a 
virtuous a^on, but that the benevolent prin- 
ciple appears in this particular cafe to want its 
due degree of ftrength, and to be altogether 

unfuitable 
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unfuitablc to its objed. The charader, there* 
fore, feems evidently imperfedt, and upon the , 
whole to dcferve blame rather than praife. 
The mixture of a benevolent motive in an adiioa 
to which felf-love alone ought to be fufficient 
to prompt us, is not fo apt indeed to diminiih 
our fenfe of its propriety^ or of the virtue of 
the perfon who performs it. We are not 
ready to fulpea: any perfon of being defc(aive 
in felfiflinefs. This is by. no means the weak 
fide of human nature, or the failing of which 
we are apt to be fufpicious. If we could really 
bielieve, however, of any man, that, was it not 
from a regard to liis family and friends, he 
would not take that proper care of his health, 
his life, or his fortune, to which felf-prefer- 
vation alone ought to be fufficient to prompt 
him, it would undoubtedly be a failing, tho^ 
one of thofe amiable failings, which render a 
perfon rather the obje£t of pity than of con- 
tempt or hatred. It would ftill, however, 
fomewhat diminifh the dignity and refpeda- 
blenefs of his charader. Careleflhefs and 
want of occonomy are univerfally difapproved 
of, not, however, as proceeding from a want 
of benevolence, but from a want of the proper 
attention to the objeds of felftintereft. 

Though the flandard by which cafuifts fre^ 
quently determine what is right or wrong in 
human condud, be its tendency to the welfare 
or diforder of fociety, it does not follow that 
a regard to the welfare of fociety fliould be the 
fole virtuous motive of adion, but only that, 

w 
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in any competition, it ought to call the ba- 
lance againft all other motives. 

Benevolence may, perhaps, be the fole prin- 
ciple of adion in the Deity, and there are fe- 
veral, not improbable, arguments which tend 
to perfuade us that it is fo« It is not ealy to 
conceive what other motive an independent 
and all-perfe£t being, who ftands in need of 
nothing external, and whofe happinefs is com- 
plete in himfelf, can a<3: from. But whatever* 
may be the cafe with the Deity, fo imperfe<3: 
a creature as man, the fupport of whofe exi- 
ftence requires fo many things external to him^ 
muft often a<a: from many other motives. The 
condition of human nature were peculiarly 
hardy if thofe afFe£tions, which, by the very 
nature of our being, ought frequently to in- 
fluence our conduct, could upon no occafion 
appear virtuous, or deferve clleem and com- 
mendation from any body. 

Thofe three fyftems, that which places vir- 
tue in propriety, that which places it in pru- 
dence, and that which makes it confift in be- 
nevolence, are the principal accounts which 
have been given of the nature of virtue. To 
one or other of them, all the other defcrip-. 
tions of virtue, how different foever they may 
appear, are eafily reducible. 

That fyftem which places virtue in obedi- 
ence to the will of the Deity, may be count- 
ed either among thofe which make it confift 
in prudence, or among thofe which make it con- . 
fift in propriety* When it is alked, why we 
ought to obey the will of the Deity, this quef- 

tion, 
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tion, which would be impious add abfurd in 
the higheft degree, if afkqd from any doubt 
that we ought to obey him, can admit but of 
two different anfwers. It muft either be faid 
that we ought to obey the will of the Deity be- 
caufe he is a being of infinite power, who will 
. reward us eternally if we do fo, and punifh us 
eternally if we do otherwife : Or it muft be 
laid, that independent of any regard to our 
own happinefs, or to rewards and punilhments 
of any kind, there is a congruity and fitnefs 
that a creature fhould obey its creator, that a 
limited and imperfect: being fhould fubmit t6 
one of infinite and incomprehenfible perfec* 
tions* Befides one or other of thefe two it is 
impoffible to conceive that any other anfwer 
can be given to this queftion. If the firft an- 
fwer be the proper one, virtue confifts in pru-* 
dence, or in the proper purfuit of our own final 
intereft and happinefs ; fince it is upon this ac- 
count that we are obliged to obey the will of 
the Deity. If the fecond anfwer be the pro- 
per one, virtue muft confift in propriety, fince 
the ground of our obligation to obedience is 
the fuitablenefs or congruity of the fentiraents 
of humility and fubmiflion to the fuperiority 
of the objedl which excites them. 

That fyftem which places virtue in utility 
coincides too with that which makes it confift 
in propriety. According to this fyftem all 
thofe qualities of the mind which are agree- 
able or advantageous, either to the perfon him- 
felf or to others, are approved of as virtuous, 
and the contrary difapproved of as vicious. 

B b But 
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But the agrceablenefs or utility of any afFe£tion 
depends upon the degree which it is allowed 
to fubfift in. Every affedion is ufeful when 
it is confined to a certain degree of modera- 
tion ; and every afFedlion is diiadvantageous 
when it exceeds the proper bounds. Accord- 
ing to this fyftem therefore, virtue coofifts, 
not in any one affedion» but in the proper 
degree of all the aflFedions. The only'diffc- 
rence between it and that which I have been 
endeavouring to eflabliih) is, that it makes 
utility, and not fympatby, or the cprrefpon- 
dent affedion of the (pedator, the natural and 
original meafure of this proper degree. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of licentious fyjiems. 

ALL thofe fyftems, which I have hither- 
to given an account of, fuppofe that 
there is a real and effential diftindion between 
vice and virtue, whatever thefe qualities may 
confift in. There is a real and effential diffc" 
rence between the propriety and impropriety 
of any affedion, between benevolence and any 
other principle of a£tion, between real pru- 
dence and fliort fighted folly or precipitate 
rafhnefs. In the main too all of them contri- 
bute to encourage the praife-worthy, and to 
difcourage the blamable difpofition. 

It may be true, perhaps, of fome of them, 
that they tend> in fome meafure, to break the ^ 

balaace 
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balance of the afFedions, and to give the 
mind a particular bias to fome principles of 
action) beyond the proportion that is due to 
them* The ancient fyftems, which place vir- 
tue in propriety, feem chiefly to recommend 
the great, the awful, and the refpcdable vir- 
tues, the virtues of felf-government and felf- 
command ; fortitude, magnanimity, indepen- 
dency upon fortune, the contempt of all out- 
ward accidents, of pain, poverty, exile, and 
death. It is in thefe great exertions that the 
nobleft propriety of condufl: is difplayed. The 
foft, the amiable, the gentle virtues^ all the 
virtues of indulgent humanity are, in compa-* 
rifon, but little infifted upon, and feem, on 
the contrary, by the Stoics in particular, to 
have been often regarded as mere weaknefles 
which it behoved a wife man not to harbour 
in his breafl. 

The benevolent fyftem, on the other hand, 
while it fofters and encourages all thofe milder 
virtues in the higheft degree, feems entirely to 
negled the more awful and refpeftable quali- 
ties of the mind. It even denies them the ap- 
pellation of virtues. It calls them moral abi-* 
J i ties, and treats them as qualities which do 
not dcferve the fame fort of efteem and appro- 
bation, that is due to what is properly de-^ 
nominated virtue. All thofe principles of ac- 
tion which aim only at our own intereft, it 
treats, if that be poffible, ftill worfe. So far 
from having any merit of their own, they di-» 
minifh, it pretends, the merit of benevolence, 
when they co*operate with it : and prudence, 
B b 8 it 
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it is aflerted, when employed only in pronK>t- 
ing private intercft, can never even be imagin- 
cd a virtue. 

That fyftem, again, vrhich makes virtue 
conffft in prudence only, while it gives the 
highcft encouragement to the habits of cau- 
tion, vigilance, fobriety, and judicious mo- 
deration, feems to degrade equally both the 
amiable and refpedable virtues, and to ftrip 
the former of all their beauty, and the latter 
of all their grandeur. 

But notM^ithftanding thefe defers, the ge- 
neral tendency of each of thofe three fyflems 
is to encourage the befl and mod laudable 
habits of the human mind : and it were 
well for fociety, if, either mankind in general, 
or even thofe few who pretend to live accord- 
ing to any philofophical rule, were to regulate 
their conduct by the precepts of any one of 
them. We may learn from each of them 
fomething that is both valuable and peculiar* 
If it was poffibie, by precept and exhortation, 
to infpire the mind with fortitude and mag- 
nanimity, the ancient fyftems of propriety 
would Ibem fufficient to do this. Or if it 
was poffibie, by the fame means, to foften it 
into humanity, and to awaken the afFedlions 
of kindnefs and general love towards thofe 
we live with, fome of the pictures with which 
the benevolent fyftem prefents us, might feem 
capable of producing this efFe£t. We may 
learn from the fyftem of Epicurus, though 
undoubicdly the worft of all the three, how 
much the practice of both the amiable and re- 

fpei^abk 
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fpedlable virtues is conducive to our own in- 
tereft, to our own eafe and fafety and quiet 
even in this life. As Epicurus placed happi- 
nefs in the attainment of eafe and fecurity, 
he exerted himfelf in a particular manner to 
fhow that virtue was, not merely the bed 
and the fureft, but the only means of acquir- 
ing thofe invauluable poflefSons, The good 
effects of virtue, upon our inward tranquil* 
lity and peace of mind, are what other phi- 
lofophers have chiefly celebrated. Epicurus^ 
without neglecting this topic, has chiefly in- 
fiflied upon the influence of that amiable qua- 
lity on our outward profperity and fafety. It 
was upon this account that his writings were 
fo much ftudied in the ancient world by men 
of all diff^erent philofophical parties. It is 
from him that Cicero, the. great enemy of 
the Epicurean fyflem, borrows his moft agree- 
able proofs that virtue alone is fufficient to 
fecure happinefs. Seneca, though a Stoic, the 
fed moft oppofite to that of Epicurus, yet 
quotes this philofopher more frequently than 
any other. 

There are, however, fome other fyftems 
which feem to take away altogether the di- 
ftinCtion between vice and virtue, and of 
which the tendency is, upon that account, 
wholly pernicious : I mean the fyftems of 
the duke of Rochefoucault and Dr. Mande- 
ville. Though the notions of both thefe au- 
thors are in almoft every refpedt erroneous, 
there are, however, fome appearances in hu- 
man nature whicbi when viewed in a cer- 
B b 3 taia 
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tain manner^ feem at firft fight to favour them, 
Thefe, firft flightly fketched out with the 
elegance and delicate precifion of the duke 
of Rochefoucault, and afterwards more fully 
reprefented with the lively and humorouS) 
though cbarfe and ruftic eloquence of Dr. 
Mandeville, have thrown upon their doctrines 
fin air of truth and probability which is very 
apt to impofe upon the unfkilful. 

Dr. Mandeville, the moft methodical of 
thofe two authors, confiders whatever is done 
from a fenfe of propriety, from a regard to 
what is commendable and praife-worthy, as 
being done from a love of praife and com- 
mendation, or as he calls it from vanity. Man, 
he obferves, is naturally much more inte- 
rcfted in his own happinefs than in that of 
others, and it is impoffible that in his he^rt 
he can ever really prefer their profperity to 
his own. Whenever he appears to do fo, we 
may be aflured that he impofes upon us, and 
that he is then ading from the fame felfife 
motives as at all other times. Among his 
other felfifh paffions, vanity is one of the 
ftrongeft, and he is always eafily flattered and 
greatly delighted with the applaufes of thofe 
?ibout him. When he appears to facrifice his 
own intereft to that of his companions, he 
knows that this condu<3: will be highly agree- 
able to their felf-love, and that they will not 
fail to exprefs their fatisfadion by beftowing 
upon him the moft extravagant praifes. The 
pleafiire which he eappedls from this, over-* 
lialances, in his opinion, the intereft which 
? he 
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he abandons in order to procure it. His con- 
duiS, therefore, upon this occafion, is in rea- 
lity juft as felfifh, and arifes from juft as mean 
a motive as upon any other. He is flattered, 
however, and he flatters himfelf with the be- 
lief that it is ^ entirely di{interefl:ed ; fince, 
unlefs this was fuppofed, it would not feem 
to merit any commendation either in his own 
eyes or in thofe of others. All public fpirit, 
therefore, all preference- of public to private 
intereft, is, according to him, a mere cheat 
and impofition upon mankind ; and that hu- 
man virtue which is fo much boafted of, and 
which is the occafion of fo much emulation 
among men, is the mere ofi^spring of flattery 
begot upon pride. 

Whether the moft generous and public fpi- 
rited anions may not, in fome fenfe, be re- 
garded as proceeding from felf-love, I fliall 
not at prefent e^^amine. The deciflon of this 
queftion is not, I apprehend, of any impor- 
tance towards eflablifliing the reality of virtue, 
fince felf-love may frequently be a virtuous 
motive of adion. I fhall only endeavoujr to 
ihow that the defire of doing what is honour- 
able and noble, of rendering ourfelves the 
proper obje£ks of efteem and approbation, can- 
not with any propriety bie called vanity. 
Even the love of well-grounded fame and re- 
jputation, the defire of acquiring efleem by 
^"what is rcaUy cfHmable, does not deferve that 
' name. The firfl is the love of virtue, the 
iioblefl; and thebefl: paffion of human, ixature. 
The fccond is the love of true glory, a paffion 
B b 4 inferior 
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inferior no doubt to the former, but whix:h in 
dignity appears to come immediately after 
it. He is guilty of vanity who defires praiie 
for qualities which are either not praife-worthy 
in any degree, or not in that degree in which 
he expeds to be praifed for them ; who fets 
his charader upon the frivolous ornaments 
of drefs and equipage, or the equally frivo- 
lous accomplifhments of ordinary behaviour. 
He is guilty of vanity who defires praife for 
what indeed very well deferves it, but what he 
perfedly knows does not belong to him. The 
empty coxcomb who gives himfelf airs of im*^ 
portance which he has no title to, the filly 
liar who aflumes the merit of adventures 
which never happened, the foolilh plagiary, 
who gives himfelf out for the author of what 
he has no pretenfions to^ are properly accufed 
of this paffion. He too is faid to be guilty 
of vanity who is not contented with the filenC 
fentiments of cfteem and approbation, who 
feems to be fonder of their noify expreffions 
and acclamations than of the fentiments them-t 
felves, who is never fatisfied but when his 
own praifes; are ringing in his ears, and who 
folicits with the moft anxious importunity 
all external marks of refped, is fond of titles, 
of compliments, of being vifited, of being 
attended, of being taken notice of in public 
places with the s^ppearance of deference and 
attention. This frivolous paflSon is altogether 
different from either of the two former^ and 
i§ the pafiion of the loweft, and the leaft of 
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mankind, as they are of the nobleil and the 
greateft. 

But though thefe three paffions, the defire 
of rendering ourfelves the proper objedls of 
honour and efteem ; or of becoming what is 
honourable and eftimable ; -the defire of ac- 
quiring honour and efteem by really deferv- 
ing thofe fentiments j and the frivolous de- 
fire of praife at any rate, are widely different ; 
though the two former are always approved 
of, while the latter never fails to be defpifed ; 
there h, however, a certain remote affinity 
among them, which, exaggerated by the hu- 
morous and diverting eloquence of this lively 
author, has enabled him to impofe upon his 
readers. There is an aifinity between vanity 
and the love of true glory, as both thefe paf* 
fions aim at acquiring efteem and approbation. 
But they are different in this, that the one is 
a juft, reafonable, and equitable pafKon, while 
the other is unjuft, abfurd, and. ridiculous. 
The man who defires efteem for what is really 
eftimable, defires nothing but what he is juftly 
entitled to, and what cannot be refufed him 
without fome fort of injury. He, on the 
contrary, who defires it upon any other terms, 
demands what he has no juft claim to. The 
firft is eafily fatisfied, is not apt to be jea- 
lous or fufpicious that we do not efteem him 
enough, and is feldom folicitous about re- 
ceiving many external marks of our regard. 
The other, on the contrary, is never to be 
fatisfied, is full of jealoufy and fufpicioh that 
V^e do not efteem him fo much as he defires, 

becaufe 
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becaufe he has fome fecret confcioufnefs that 
he defires more than he deferves. The leaft 
negled of ceremony) he confiders as a mor- 
tal affront, and as an expreffion of the moft 
determined contempt. He is reftlefs and im-* 
patient, and perpetually afraid that we have 
loft all refped for him, and is upon this ac- 
count always anxious to obtain new expref- 
fions of efteem, and cannot be kept in tem- 
per but by continual attendance and adula-> 
tion. 

There is an aflGinity too between the defire 
of becoming what is honourable and eilt- 
mable, and the defire of honour and efteem^ 
between the love of virtue and the love of 
true glory. They refemble one another not 
only in this refpe^ that both aim at really 
being what is honourable and noble, but 
even in that refped: in which the love of true 
glory refembles what is properly called vani- 
ty, fome reference to the fentimcnts of others. 
The man of the greateft magnanimity, who 
defires virtue for its own fake, and is mofl in- 
different about what adlually are the opinions 
of mankind with regard to him, is flill, how- 
ever, delighted with the thoughts of what 
they fhould be, with the confcioufnefs that 
though he may neither be honoured nor ap- 
plauded, he is flill the proper object of hor' 
Hour and applaufe, and that if mankind were 
tool and candid and confiflent with them-* 
felves, and properly informed of the motives 
and circumftances of his condud, they would 
not fyil to honour and applaud him. Though 
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he defpifes the opinions which are adually 
entertained of him, he has the higheft value 
for thofe which ought to be entertained of 
him. That he might think himfelf worthy 
of thofe honourable fentiments, and, what- 
ever was the idea which other men might 
conceive of his charader, that when he Ihould 
put himfelf in their fituation, and confider, 
not what was, but what ought to be their 
opinion, he fhould always have the higheft 
idea of it himfelf, was the great and exalted 
motive of his conduft. As even in the love 
of virtue, therefore, there is ftill fome re- 
ference, though not to what is, yet to what 
in reafon and propriety ought to be, the opi- 
nion of others, there is even in this refpeft 
fome affinity between it, and the love of true 
glory. There is> however, at the fame time, 
a very great difference between them. The 
man who a£ls folely from a regard to what is 
right and fit to be done, from a regard to what 
is the proper obje£t of efteem and approbation, 
though thefe fentiments fhould never be be- 
flowed upon him, ads from the moil fublime 
and godlike motive which human nature is 
even capable of conceiving. The man, on 
the other hand, who while he defires to merit 
approbation is at the fame time anxious to 
obtain it, though he too is laudable in the 
main, yet his motives have a greater mixture 
of human infirmity. He is in danger of bc^ 
ing mortified by the ignorance and injullice 
of mankind, and his happinefs k expofed to 
the envy of his rivals, and the folly of the 
public. The happinefs of the other, on the 
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contraiy, is altogether fecure and independent 
cf formne, and of the caprice of thofe he 
lives with. The contempt and hatred which 
may be thrown npon him hj the igncH-ance of 
mankind, he confiders as not belonging to 
him, and is not at all mortified by it. Man* 
kind defpife and hate him from a falfe notion 
of bis charader and conduA. If they knew 
him better^ they would efteem and love him. 
It is not him whom, properly fpeaking, they 
hate and defpife, but another perfon whom 
they miftake him to be. Our friend, whom 
we fhould meet at a mafquerade in the garb 
of our enemy, would be more diverted than 
mortified, if under that difguife we fhould 
vent our indignation againft him. Such are 
the fentiments of a man of real magnanimity, 
when expofed to unjuft cenfure. It feldom 
happens, however, that human nature arrives 
at this degree of firmnefs. Though none but 
the weakeft and mofl: worthlefs of mankind 
are much delighted with falfe glory, yet, by 
a flrange inconfiftency, falfe ignominy is of- 
ten capable of mortifying thofe who appear 
the moft refolute and determined. 

Dr. Mandeville is not fatisfied with repre- 
fenting the frivolous motive of vanity, as the 
fource of all thofe adions which are com* 
monly accounted virtuous. He endeavours 
to point out the imperfection of human vir- 
tue in many other refpeds. In every cafe, 
he. pretends, it falls ihort of that complete 
felf-denial which it pretends to, and, inftead 
of a cooqueft> is commonly no more than a 

conceded 
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concealed indulgence of our paffions. Where- 
evcr our referve with regard to pleafure falls 
Ihort of the mod afcetic abftinence, he treats 
it as grofs luxury and fenfuality. Every thing, 
according to him, is luxury which exceeds^ 
what is abfolutely neceflary for the fupport of 
human nature, fo that there is vice even in 
the ufe of a clean (hirt, or of a convenient ha- 
bitation. The indulgence of the inclination 
to fex, in the moft lawful union, he confiders 
as the fame fenfuality with the moft hurtful 
gratification of that paffioh, and derides that 
temperance and that chaftity which can be 
pra<aifed at fo cheap a rate. The ingenious 
fophiftry of his reafoning, is here, as upon 
many other occafions, covered by the ambi- 
guity of language. There are fome of our 
paffions which have no other names except 
thofe which mark the difagreeable and oflFen- 
five degree. The fpe<3:ator is more apt to 
take notice of them in this degree than in any 
other. When they fhock his own fentiments, 
when they give him fome fort of antipathy 
and uneafinefs, he is neceflarily obliged to at-^ 
tepd to them, and is from thence naturally 
led to give them a name. When they fall 
in with the natural ftate of his own mind, he 
is very apt to overlook them altogether, and 
either gives them no name at all, or, if he 
give them any, it is one which marks rather 
the fubjeftion and reftraint of the paffion, than 
the degree which it ftill is allowed to fubfift 
in, after it is fo fubjedted and reftrained. 

Thus 
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Thus the common names of the* love of 
pleafurc, and of the love of fex, denote a vici- 
ous and ofFenfive degree of thofe paflions. The- 
words temperance and chaftity, on the other 
handy feem to mark rather the reftraint and 
fubjedtion which they are kept under^ than 
the degree which they are ftill allowed to fub- 
fift in. When he can fhow, therefore, that 
they ftill fubftft in fome degree, he imaginesy 
he has entirely demolifhed the reality of the 
virtues of temperance and chaility, and fhown 
them to be mere impofitions upon the inat* 
tention and (implicity of mankind. Thofe 
virtues, however, do not require an entire in - 
fenfibility to the objedis of the paffiona which 
they mean to govern. They only aim at re- 
training the violence of thofe paflions fo far 
as not to hurt the individual, and neither dif* 
turb nor offend the fociety. 

It is the great fallacy of Dr. Mandeville^s 
book t to reprefent every paffion as wholly 
vicious, which is fo in any degree and in any 
diredion. It is thus that he treats every 
thing as vanity which has any reference, either 
to Mjhat are, or to what ought to be the fenti- 
ments of others : and it is by means of this 
fophiftry, that he eftablifhes his favourite con- 
clufion, that private vices are public benefits. 
If the love of magnificence, a tafte for the 
elegant arts and improvements of human life, 
for whatever is agreeable in drefs, furniture, 

♦ Luxury and luft, 
f Fable of the Bees, 

or 
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or equipage, for architeaure, ftatuary, paintr 
tiog, and mufic, is to be regarded as luxury) 
fenfuality and oftentation, even in thofe whofe 
fituation allows, without any inconveniency, 
the indulgence of thofe paffions, it is certain 
that luxury, fenfuality, and oftentation are 
public benefits : fince, without the qualities 
upon which he thinks proper to beftow fuch 
opprobrious names, the arts of refinement 
could never find encouragement^ and muil 
languiflx for want of employment. Some 
popular afcetic doctrines which had been cur« 
rent before his time, and which placed virtue 
in the entire extirpation and annihilation of 
all our paffions, were the real foundation of this 
licentious fyftem. It was eafy for Dr. Man« 
deville to prove, firil, that this entire con* 
quefl never adually took place among men ; 
and, fecondly, that, if it was to take place 
univerfally, it would be pernicious to fociety, 
by putting an end all induflry and com* 
merce^ and in a manner to the whole bufi-^ 
nefs of human life. By the firft of thefe pro- 
pofitions he feemed to prove that there was 
no real virtue, 2^nd that what pretended to 
be fuch, was a mere cheat and impofitioa 
upon mankind j and by the fecond, that pri- 
vate vices were public benefits, lince with- 
out them no fociety could profper or flourifh. 

Such is the fyflem of Dr. Mandeville, whicH 
once made fb much noife in the world, and 
which, though, perhaps, it nev(,*r gave occa- 
lion to more vice than what would have been 
without it, at leafl taught that; vice, which 

arofe 
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paiTes in our neighbourhood, and of the 
affairs of the very pariflhi which we live in, 
though here too, if we arc fo carelefs as not 
to examine things with our own eyes, he may 
deceive us in many refpe^, yet the greatefl 
falfehoods which he impofes upon us muft 
bear fome refemblance to the truth, and 
muft even have a confiderable nyxture of 
truth in them. An author who treats of ua* 
tural philofophy, and pretends tg aflign the 
caufes of the great phsenomena of the uni-^ 
verfe, pretends to give an account of the af- 
fairs of a very diftant country, concerning 
which he may tell us what he pleafes, and 
as long as his narration keeps within the 
bounds of feeming poffibility, he need not 
defpair of gaining our belief^ But when he 
pfopofes to explain the origin of our defires 
and aflFe^Hons, of our fentiments of appro- 
bation and difapprobation, he pretends to give 
an account, not only of the affairs of the very 
parifh that we live in, but of our own domef- 
tic concerns^ Though here too, like indo- 
lent mailers who put their truft in a fteward 
who deceives them, we are very liable to be 
impofed upon, yet we are incapable of paf- 
fing any account which does not preferve 
fome little regard to the truth. Some of the 
articles, at leaft, muft be juft, and even thofe 
which are moft overcharged muft have had 
fome foundation, otherwife the fraud would 
be deteded even by that carelefs infpedion 
which we arc difpofed to give. The author 
who (hould affign, as the caufe of any natu* 

Cc ral 
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ral {endment, fame principfe which xieitliet 
had any connexioa with it, ncn* rcfemUc4 
%nj other priaciple which had finne fadi 
Annexion, woald appear abfurd and ridicti-^ 
lout to the moft injudidoas and nncspcri^t 
enced readcr« 
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S E C T1 O N III; 

Of the dilFcS-ent fyft(ims which haVe been 
formed coacerninjg the principle of appror 
batioa, 

INTRODUCTION, 

AFTER the inquiry concerning the na- 
ture of virtue, the next queftion of 
implortance in Mor^l Philofophy, is concern- 
ing the principle of approbation, concerning 
the power or faculty of the mind which ren- 
ders certain characters agreeable or difagree- 
able to us, makes us prefer one tenour of con- 
du& to another! denominate the one right 
and the other wrongs and confider the pn^ 
as the objeflt of approbation, honour, and re^ 
ward; the other as that of blame, cenfure, 
and punifhment. 

Three diflPercnt accounts have been given 
of this principle of approbation. Accord- 
ing to fome, we approve and difapprove both 
pf our own anions and of thofe of others, 
from felf-love only, or from fome view of 
their tendency to our own happinefs or dif- 
advantage; according to others, reafon, the 
j£une faculty by which we diftinguifli between 
truth and fal&hood, enables us to diftinguifh 
between what is fit and unfit both in a^ipnp 
and affed]:ion6 : according to others this dif- 
C c 2 tindlion 
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tin£lion is altogether the efFefl: of immediate 
fentiment and feeling, and arifes from the 
fatisfadign or difgiift with which the view 
of certain adtions or affedlions infpires us. 
Self-love, reafon, ^nd fentiment, therefore. 
Sire the three different fources which ' have 
been affigned for the principle of approba- 
tion. 

Before I proceed to give an account of thofe 
different fyftems, I muft obferve, tbkt the 
determination of this fecond queftion, though 
of the greateft importance in fpeculatiott^' is 
of none in praftice. The queftion contisitrt- 
ing the nature of virtue neceffarily hals fome 
influence upon our notions of right atid ^fohg 
in many particular cafes. That concerning 
the principle of approbation can pbfliMy have 
no fuch eflFcift. To examine from what con-r 
trivance or mechanifm within, thofe different 
notions or fentiments arife, is a mere tnaitter 
of philofophical curiofiiy. ' ' 



CHAP. I. 

Of thofe fyjlems "which deduce the priiieiph of 
approbation from felf^hve. 

THOSE who account for the principle 
of approbation from felf-love, do not 
all account for it in the fame manner, and 
there is a good deal of confufion and inac- 
curacy in all their different fyflems. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Hobbes, and many of his follow^ 
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ers *, man is driven to take refuge in fociety, 
ndt by any natural love which he bears to his 
own kind, but becaufe without the aflGftance 
of others he is incapable of fubfifting with 
eafc or lafety. Society, upon this account, 
becomes necetfary to him, and whatever tends 
to its fupport and welfare, he confjders ai 
having ia remote tendency to his own intereft^ 
and, on the contrary, whatever is likely to 
difturb' or deflxoy it, he regards as in fonie 
meafure hurtful or pernicious to himfelf. 
Vii;tup is the great fupport, and vice the great 
difturber of human fociety. The former, there* 
fore, is agreeable, and the latter ofFenfive to 
every man ; as from the one he forefees the 
profperity, and from the other the ruin and 
diforder of what is fo neceflary for the com- 
fort and fecurity of his exiftence. 

That the tendency of virtue to promote, 
attd of vice to difturb the order of fociety, 
when We conlider it coolly arid philofophical- 
ly, reflefts a very great beauty upon the one, 
and a very great deformity upon the other, 
cannot, as I have obferved upon a former oc- 
cafion, be called in queftion. Human fociety, 
when we contemplate it in a certain abftraii 
and philofophical light, appears like a great, 
an immenfe machine, whole regular and har- 
moi^ious^movements produce a thoufand agree- 
able- effedis,. As in any other beautiful and 
noble machine that was the produftion of hu-^ 
man art, wb?itever tended to render its move- 

* PuftendorffL Mahdeville, 
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ment8 more fmooth and eafy, would derive a 
beauty from this effefk, and) on the contraryt- 
whatever tended to obftru^ them would di£- 
pleafe upon that account : fo virttiey which is, 
as it were, the fine polifli to the wheels of £>• 
ciety, necefTarily pleafes ; while vice, like 
the vile ruft, which makes them jar and g^ate 
upon one another, is as necefTarily offenfive. 
This account, therefore, of the origin of ap- 
probation and difapprobation, fo far as it de^ 
rives them from a regard to the order of ia* 
ciety^ runs into that principle which givea* 
beauty to utilityi and which I have enplalned^ 
upon a former occafion ; and it is from tiieoce 
that this fyflem derives all that appearance of 
probability which it poflefTes. When thofe 
authors defcribe the innumerable advaqtagetf 
of a cultivated and focial, above a iavage and 
folitary life > when they expatiate upon the 
neceflity of virtue and good order for th« 
maintenance of the one, and demonftrate how 
infallibly the prevalence of vice and difobe^ 
dience to the laws tend to bring back thcf 
other, the reader is charmed with the novelty 
and grandeur of thofe views which they open 
to him : he fees plainly a new beauty in viiv 
tue, and a new deformity in vice, whieh he 
had never taken notice of before, and is cpm^ 
monly fo delighted with the difcovery, that 
he feldom takes time to reflet, that this pdli* 
tical view, having never occurred to him in 
his life before, cannot poffibly be the ground 
of that approbation arid difapprobation v^th 

which 



which he h^s always been accuftpmed to ?pQr 
fider thofe diflferent qualities. . 

When thofe authors, on the other hand) 
deduce from felf-love the intereft which w&^ 
take in the welfare of fociety, and the efteem 
which upon that account we bfiftow upon 
virtue^ they, do not mean^ th^t when we in 
this age applaud the virtue of Cato, ^nd deteflt 
the vilkny of Catiline, our fentiments are ip-^ 
fluenced by the notion of any benefit we jre-- 
ceive from the one, or of any detriment we 
fufFer from the other. It was notbecaufe.the 
profperity or fubverfion of fociety, in thpfc 
remote ages and nations, was apprehended to 
have any influence upon our happinefs or mi- 
fery in the prefent times ; that according to 
thofe philofophers, we elleemed the virtuous, 
and blamed the diforderly character. They 
liever imagined that our (entiments were in-r 
fluenced by any benefit or damage which we 
fuppofed aClually tP redound tp u$, froiQc 
either; but by that which might have fe- 
dounded to us, had we lived in thofe diftant 
ages and countries ; or by that which might 
ftill redoui\d to us, if in our own times we 
jQiould meet with characters of the fame kind* 
The idea, in fhort, which thofe authors were 
groping about, but which they w^re never 
able to unfold diftinftly, was that indire<Sl fym- 
pathy which we feel with the gratitude or rer 
fentment of thofe who received the benefit or 
fuffered thfi damage refulting from fuchoppo- 
fite charadters : and it was this which they 
were indiftindly pointing at, when they faid, 

C c 4 ^ that 
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that it was not tfie thought of what we had 
gained or fulFcred w^ich prompted our'ap* 
plaufe or indignation, but the conception or 
imagination of what we might ^ain Or fiiffer 
if we were to ad in fociety with fuch a£R>- 
ciates. 

Sympathy, however, cannot, idl any fehfe, 
be regarded as a felfifli principle. When I 
fympathize with your forrow or youf indi|^ 
nation, it may be pretended, indeed, that my 
emotion is founded in felf-love, becaufe it 
arifed from bringing ypur cafe home to niy- 
felf, from putting myfelf in your iituationt 
and dience conceiving what I (hould feel ia 
the like circumftances. But though fympathy 
18 very properly faid to arife from an imagina* 
ry change of fituations with the perfon prin- 
cipally concerned, yet this imaginary change 
is not fuppofed to happen to me in my own 
perfon and character, but in that of the per- 
fon with whom I fympathize. When I con- 
dole with you for the lofs of your only fon, in 
order to enter into your grief I do not eotf- 
fider what T, a perfon of fuch a character ai|d 
pjrpfeffionj fhould fufFer, if I had a fon, ^nd 
if that fon was unfortunately to die: but I 
CQnfider what I fhould fufFer if I was really 
you, and I not only change eircumflancei 
with yoq, but I change perfons and charaydere. 
My grief, therefore, is entirely upon your ac- 
count, and not in the Icaft upon my own. tt 
is not, therefore, in the leaft felfillu How 
can that be regarded as a felfifh paffion, which 
does not arife even from the imagination of 
6 any 
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any thing that has* beffeireti, orffiatrelates fd 
mjfelf, ih toy awn jpfoper "p'erTon and cha^ 
ra<3:er, but which is entirely bcctfpied abbu? 
what relates to you: A ma,ri may tympathize 
with a woman in child-bed ; though it is im- 
poffible that he fhould conceive himfelF ai 
fufFering her pains in his own proper petfon 
and charadler. That whole account of hd* 
man nature, however, "which deduces all feh- 
timents and afFedions from felf^love, which 
haft made fo much noife in the world; b&l 
which, fo far as I know, has never yet bedA 
fully and diftinSly explained, feems to mc td 
have arifen from fome confufed mifapprehen- 
fidn of the fyftem of fympathy. 

CHAP. II. 

Of thofe fyjiems ^which make reafon the prin^ 
ciple of approbation. 

IT is well known to have been the doiJ^rine 
of Mr. Hobbes, that a ftate of nature, is a 
ftate of war ; and that antecedent to the infti^* 
tution of civil government, there could be no 
fefe or peaceable fociety among men. To 
prefcfVc fociety, therefore, according to him, 
was 'to fupfKWt civil government^ and to de- 
ftroy civil government was the fame thing as 
to put aft end to fociety. But the exiftencc of 
civil govwnrftent depends upon the obedience 
that is paid to the fupremc magiftrate* The 
moment helofes his authority, all government 

is 
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is at an end. As felf-prefervationi therefore^ 
teaches men to applaud whatever tends to pn>* 
mote the welfare of fociety, and to blame 
•whatever is likely to hurt it; fo the fame prin- 
cipk, if they would think and fpeak con- 
iiflently, ought to teach them to applaud upoa 
all occafions obcdiencq to the civil magiftratCt 
and to blame all difobedience and rebellion. 
The very ideas of laudable and blamable^ 
ought to be the fame with thofe of obedibnce 
and difobedience. The laws of the civil ma-^ 
gifirate, therefore, ought to be regarded as 
the fole ultimate flandards of what, was juft 
and unjuft, of what was right ancj wrongs ., 
It was the avowed intention of Mr. HobbeSf 
by propagating thefe notions, to fiibjefl: th(S 
confciences of nien immediately to the civile 
and not to the ecclefiaftical powers, whole 
turbulence and ambition, he had been taught^ 
by the example of his own times, to regard 
as the principal fource of the diforders of fo- 
dety. His dodrine, upon this account, was 
peculiarly offcnfive to Theologians, who ac-* 
cordingly did not fail to vent their indignation 
againft him with great aiperity and bitternefs. 
It was likewife ofFenfive to all found moraMs, 
as it fuppofed that there was no natural dif- 
tinfltion between right and wrong, that thefe 
were mutable and changeable, and depended 
upon the mere arbitrary will of the civil ma- 
giftrate. This account of things, therefore, 
was attacked from all quarters, and by all forts 
of weapons, by fober reafon as well as "by fu- 
rious declamation. 

la 
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In Drdcr to confute fo odious a dodrine, it 
tvai peceflkry to prove, that antecedent to all 
law or pofitive inftilution, the. mind was na- 
turally cndoWjed with a feculty, by which it 
diftinguifbed in certain adiona and affedionsy 
the qualities of right, laudable, and virtuous, 
and in others thofe of wrong, blamable, and 
vicious* 

Law, it was juftly obferved by Dr. Cu(J- 
tvorth *, could not be the original fource of 
thofe diiliadions ; fince upon the fuppofitioa 
of fuch a law,, it mud either be right to obey 
it, and wrong to difobey it, or indifferent 
whether wc obeyed it, or difobey ed it. That 
law which it was indifferent whether we obey- 
ed or difobeyed, could not, it was evident, be 
the fource of thofe diftindions ; neither could 
that which it was right to obey and wrong to 
difobey, fincc even this ftill fuppofed the ante- 
cedent notions or ideas of right and wrongs 
and that obedience to the law was conform-^ 
able to the idea of right, and difobedience ta 
that of wrong. 

Since the mind, therefore, had a notion of 
thofe diflindions antecedent to all law, it 
feemed neceffarily to follow, that it derived 
this notion from reafon, which pointed out 
the difference between right and wrong, in 
the fame, manner in which it did that betweea 
truth and falfehood: and this conclufiooy 
which though true in fome refpeds, is rather 
hafty in otbera, was more eafily received at a 

♦Immutable Morality, I. Ia ... i. „ . . 
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time when the abftradi fcienee of human lUf! 
ture was but in its infancy, and before the.dii-? 
tinA offices and powers of the different facul^ 
ties of the human mind had been careAilIy ex* 
amined and diftxnguiflied from one another. 
When this controvcrfj with Mr. Hobbes wa§ 
carried on with thegreateft warmth and keen-* 
fiefs, no other faculty had been thought <^ 
from which any fuch ideas could pofSUy be 
fuppofed to arile. It became at this time, 
therefore, the popular dodrine, that the ef- 
fence of virtue and vice did not confift in the 
conformity or difagreement of human kiHoas 
with the law of a fuperior, but in their con- 
formity or difagreement with reafon, Which 
Was thus confidered as the original foqrce and 
principle of approbation and difapprobatioa. 
That virtue confifts in conformity to rea- 
fon, 13 true in feme refpeds, and this faculty 
may very juftly be confidefed, as in fomd 
fenfe, the fource and principle of approbation 
Sind difapprobation, and of all folid judgments 
concerning right and wrong. It is by feafon 
that we difcover thofe general rules of juflice 
by which we ought to regulate our aSions : 
and it is by the fame faculty that we form 
thofe more vague and indeterminate ideas of 
what is prudent, of what is decent, of what 
is generous or noble, which we carry con- 
fiantly about with us and according to which 
we endeavour, as well as we can, to model 
the tenour of our conduft. The general max- 
ims of morality are formed, like all other 
general maxims, from experience and indue* 

tion. 
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tioft." Wc obfervenri a' great variety of par-** 
tictaldf cafes what pleafes or difpleafea our 
moral faculties, what thefe approve or difap-f 
prove of, and, by induddon from this expe-- 
rieiice, we eftablifli thofe general rulcsv But 
induftion is always regarded as one of th? oper 
rations of rcafon. From reafon> therefore^ 
w^ are very properly faid to derive all thofe 
^ileral ina:^iins and ideas. It is by. thefe* 
however, that we regulate the greater part of 
otA" moral judgments, which would be ex- 
t!*einacly uncertain and precarious if they dc- 
ipended altogether upon what is liable tofo^many 
variatidnb as immediate fentiment and feeling, 
\irhic:h the different ftatcs of health and hu^» 
inour are capable of altering fo eflentially. At 
oUr iiioft foUd judgments, therefore, with re- 
gard to right and wrong, are regulated by max«^ 
litis and id^ls derived from an indu^on of 
i-eafdn, virtue may very properly be faid to 
confift in a conformity to reafon, and fo far 
this faculty may be confidered as the fourcc 
and principle of approbation and difappro- 
bation. 

But though reafon is undoubtedly the fource 
i>f the general rules of morality, and of all the 
tooiraL judgments which we form by means of 
them J it is altogether abfurd and unintelligi- 
bfe tdfuppofe that the firft perceptions of right 
and wrong can be derived from reafon, even 
in thofe particular cafes upon the experience 
of which the general rules are formed. Thefe 
firft perceptions, as well as all other experi- 
inents upon which any general rulca arelfound- 

thy 
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ed, cannot be the objed of reafan, but of im-» 
mediate fenfe and Ivelkig. Iris by findidg m 
a vaft variety of inftahces that one tcntftfr^^ 
condnd: coaftantly pleafes in a certain'^maxHrt^v 
and that another as conftantly difpleaier t&e 
mind, that we form the general rules dfrmd*- 
rality. But reafon cannot render any partiett<- 
for objcdl either agreeable or difagrecabte^o 
the mind for its own fake. Reafon may iikm 
that this objed is the means of obtfariaingf ftmie 
other which is naturally either pleafihg or dif*- 
pleafing, and in this manner mayi'rcfader it 
either agreeable or difagreeabli fer tlie^fcs't>f 
fomething elfe* But nothing cah 1)e '^Agree- 
able or difagreeable for its ownTake,^hfcKie 
not rendered fuch by immediate-fenfe and &d- 
ing^ If virtue, therefore, in eyer]^*]^ticiifar 
inftance, neeffarily pleafes for itS oi?«rh fafce, 
and if vice as certainly difpleafes the mind, it 
cannot be reafon, but immediate fenfe and 
feeling, which, in this manner, reconciles us 
to the one, and alienates us from the other. 

Pleafure and pain are the great objefts of 
defire and averfion : but thefe are diftinguiflied 
not by reafon, but by immediate fenfe and 
feeling* If virtue, therefore, is defirable for 
its own fake, and if vice is, in the fame man- 
ner, the object of averfion, it cannot be rea- 
fon which originally diftinguiflies thofedif- 
ferent qualities, but immediate fenfe and 
feeling. 

* As reafon, however, in a certain fenfe, may 
juftly be confidered as the principle of appro- 
bation and difapprobation, thefe fentimcnts 

were. 
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were, through inattention, long regarded aa 
originally flowing from the operations of thia 
faculty. DrI Hutchefon had the merit cf be^ 
ing the firfl who diftinguifhed with any de-f 
gree of precifion in what refped all moral dif-^ 
tindions may be faid to arife from reafon» and 
in what refpe£fc they are founded upon imme- 
diate fenfe and feeling. In his illuftrations 
upon the moral fenfe he has explained this fo 
-fully, and, in my opinion, fo unanfwerably, 
that, if any controverfy is ftill kept up about 
this ftibjedl, I can impute it to nothing, but 
either to inattention to what that gentleman 
has written, or to a fuperftitious attachment 
to certain forms of expreffion, a weaknefs 
tiot very uncommon among the learned, ef- 
pecially in fubje^ts fo deeply intereAing as the 
prefent, in which a man of virtue is often 
loath to abandon, even the propriety of a 
tingle phrafe which he has been accuftomed 
to. 
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0/ thofe fyjitms ivhich make faitimcnt tAf 
principle of approhjatioim 

THOSE fyftems which make fentiment 
the principle of approbation may be 
divided into two different claffes. 

L According to fome the principle of ap» 
probation is founded upon a fentiment of 4 
peculiar natufe, upon a particular power of 

perceptioR 
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perception exerted by the mind at the view of 
certain adions or affedions , fome of which 
affeding this facuhy in an agreeable and 
others in a difagreeahle manner, the former 
are ftampt with the charaders of right, laud** 
able, and virtuous ; the latter with thofe of 
wrong, blamable and vicious. This fentir 
inent being of a peculiar nature diftind from 
every other, and the efFed of a particular power 
of perception, they give it a particular name, 
and call it a moral fenfe. 

IL According to others, in ord^r to account 
for the principle of approbation, -there is no 
occaiion for fuppofing any new poWer of per* 
ception which had never been heard of before: 
Nature, they imagine, adts here, as in all other 
cafes, with the ftrideft oeconomy^and pro* 
duces a multitude of efFeds from one and the 
fame caufe ; and fympathy, a power which 
}ias always been taken notice of, and with 
which the mind is manifefily endowed, is, 
they think, fufficient to account for all the 
eflFeds afcribed to this peculiar faculty. 

I. Dr. Hutchefon * had been at great pains 
to prove that the principle of approbation was 
not founded on felf-love. He had demon- 
flrated too that it could not arife from any 
operation of reafon. Nothing remained, he 
thought, but to fuppofe it a faculty of a pe- 
culiar kind, with which Nature had endowed 
the human mind, in order to produce this one 
particular and important efFed. When felf- 

* Inquiry concerning Virtue. 

love 
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love and reafon were both excluded, it did not- 
occur to him that there was any other knowA 
faculty of the mind which could in any rtf-* 
fpe6t anfwer this purpofe* 

This new power of perception he called a 
moral fenfe, and fuppofed it to be foraewhat 
analogous to the external fenfes. As the bodies 
around us, by afFetting thefe in a certain man- 
ner, appear to poffefs the diflFerent qualities of 
found, tafte, odour, colour; fo the various 
afFe£tions of the human mind, by touching 
this particular faculty in a certain manner, 
appear to poffefs the different qualities of 
amiable and odious, of virtuous and vicious, 
of right and wronjs;. 

The various (enfes or powers of percep- 
tion % from which the human mind derives 
all it« fimple ideas, vwwe, according to this 
fy{km, of two different kinds, of which the 
one were called the diredJ: or antecedent, the 
other, the reflex or confequent fenfes. The 
dired fenfes were thofe faculties from which 
the mind derived the perception of fuch fpecies 
of things as did not prefuppofe the antecedent 
perception of any other. Thus (bunds and 
colours :iwer« objefts of the dired: fenfes. To 
hoar a foQfid of to fee a colour does not pre-- 
fuppofe>the Antecedem perception of any other 
quality « ohje^. The reflex or confequent 
fenfes, on the o€her hand, were thofe facul- 
ties from^ which 4fae miiid derived the percept- 
jtioQ of fuc^ -i^^eoi)es of things as prefcippofed 

* Trcatife of the Paflions, 

P d the 
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fpe3at.-x, ipntsid fcrzct fcr i w?L3Ie its €t 

hcrr^t srsd irjeftariotu as Ac dwsc^ht rf fe 

ikim nea s^'^r^ than thttrnszwhoms^btht 
j^oskd^ on by the ftrrrag' pi£oci» c€ jaloofy, 

ke mere cxc-aikhie. E-it the fefstimecgs of 
tbe fp^GaCfW would s.jr.GT zlzopt b e i witli o at 
csuitc or motrre^ 2nd thCTcfcrr moft p e ricQIj 
and a>tnpie*ety detefbibie. Tharc is no per^ 
▼trfion c^ fenr?irent cr 2?e&ioa wluch onar 
lieart would be more averfe to enter iato^ mg 
which it would rejed vrith greater fasttrcd aad 
indignation than cne of this idod; and fi>£u- 
from regarding fuch a conftitutioaof mind as 
being merely ibmething ftrange cr i a to u TC*^ 
Bienty and not in any refpt^ Yicions or moial*) 
ly evil, we fhould rather coniider it as the 
▼ery laft and moft dreadful flage of moral de^ 
pravity. 

Correft moral fentiments, on the contrary, 
naturally appear in fome degree laudable and 
morally good. The man, whofe cenfure and 
applaufe are upon alloccafions fuited with the 
greateft accuracy to the value or unworthineft 
of the objefl:, feems to deferve a degree even 
of moral approbation. We admire the deli- 
cate precifion of his moral fentimentt : they 
lead our own judgments, and, upon account of 
their uncommon and furprifing juftnefs^ they 
even excite our wonder and applaufe. Wc 
<;annot indeed be always fure that the condu^ 
of fuch a pcrfon would be in any refpedt cor- 

refpondent 
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t^fpon^eht to the precifion and accuracy of 
his judgments concerning the condu<a of 
others. Virtue requires habit and refoliition of 
mind) as well as delicacy of lentiment ; and 
Gfifbrtunately the former qualities are fome-' 
times wanting, where the latter is in the great- 
eft pcrfediion. This difpofition of mind, how- 
(Bverr though it may fometimes be attended 
with ffiiperfed):ions9 is incompatible with any 
thing that id grofsly criminal, and isthehap^ 
pieft foundation upon which the fup^erftruc- 
ture of perfedt virtue can be built. There are 
many men who mean very well, and ferioufl^ 
puvpofe to do what they think their duty^ 
whO' noewithftanding are difagreeable on ac^ 
count of the coarfenefe of their moral fenti-^ 
ineiits* 

It may be faid; perhaps, that though thtf 
][»inciple of aj^robation is not founded upon 
any power of perception that is in any refpefE 
analogous' to the external fenfes, it may ftill be! 
founded upon a peculiar fentiment which an** 
fwers this one particular purpofe and no other. 
Approbation and difapprobation, it may be 
pi:«timded^ are certain feelings or emotions 
which arife in the mind upon the view of dif- 
ferent characters and a^ons ; and as refcnt- 
meat might be called a fenfe of injuries, or 
gratitude a fenfe of benefits, fo thefe may very 
properly receive the name of a fenfe of right 
and i^ong, or of a moral fenie^ 

But this account of things, though' it may 

not bo liable to the (am^ objections with the 

D d 3, foregoingi 
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foregoing, is expofed to others which are 
equally unanfwerable. 

Firfl of all, whatever variations any parti- 
cular emotion may undergo, it ftill preffcrvee 
the general features which diftinguifh it to be 
an emotion of fuch a kind, and thefe general 
features are always more llriking and, remark- 
able than any variation which it may undergo 
in particular cafes. Thus anger is an eAotion 
of a particular kind : ^nd accordingly hnge^ 
neral features are always more diftinguiftaUe 
than all the variations it undergoes in particu- 
lar cafe?. Anger againil a man, is, no doubti 
fomewhat diflferent from anger agatnft a wo- 
man, and that again from anger agaiaft a 
child. In each of thofe three cafes, the ge- 
neral paffion of anger receives a differeat>ih<y« 
dification from the particular charader of^its 
objed:, as may eafily be obferved by the at- 
tentive. But ftill the general features of the 
paffion predominate in all thefe cafes. To 
diftinguiih thefe, requires no nice obierva- 
tion : a very delicate attention, on the con- 
trary, is neceiTary to difcover their variations : 
every body takes notice of the former: fcarce 
any body obferves the latter. If approbation 
and difapprobation, therefore, were, like gra- 
titude and refentment, emotions of a parti- 
cular kind, diftinft from every other, we 
Jhould exped that in all the variations which 
either of them might undergo, it would ftill 
retain the general features which mark it to 
be an emotion of fuch a particular kind, dear, 

plain 
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plain, and eafily difiinguifhable. Butiafadl 
it happens quite otherwife. If we attend to 
what we really feel when upon diflFerent oc- 
cafions we either approve or difapprove, we 
ihall find that our emotion in one cafe is often 
totally different from that in another, and that 
no common features can poflibly be difcovered 
between them. Thus the approbation with 
which we view a tender, delicate, and humane 
fentiment, is quite different from that v^ith 
which we are ftruck by one that appears great, 
daring, and magnanimous. Our approbation 
of both may, upon different occafions^ be per- 
fed and entire ; but we are foftened by the one, 
and we are elevated by the other, and there is 
ao fort of refemblance between the emotions 
which they excite in us. But, according to 
that fyftem which I have been endeavouring to 
efiablifh, this muff neceffarily be the cafe. As 
the emotions of the perfon whom we approve 
of, are, in thofe two cafes, quite oppofite to 
one another, and as our approbation arifesfrom 
fympathy with thofe oppofite emotions, what we 
feel upon the one occafion, can haye no fort of 
refemblance to what we feel upon the other. 
But this could not happen if approbation con- 
lifted in a peculiar emotion which had nothing 
in common with the fentiments we approved 
of, but which arofe at the view of thofe fen- 
timents, like any other paffion at the view of 
its proper objed. The fame thing holds true 
with regard to difapprobation. Our horror 
for cruelty has no fort of refemblance to our 
contempt for mean-fpiritednefs. It is quite a 
D d 4 different 
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four Tcurces, which are in fomer efpeds diffe- 
rent from one another. Firft, we fympatfaize 
with the motives of the agent ; lecondlv, wc 
enter into the gratitude of thoie who receive 
the benelit of his actions ; thirdivt we obierve 
that his conduct has been agreeable to the ge- 
neral rules by which thoie two fympathies ge* 
sierally ad: ; and, lafl of all, when we conlider 
fnch actions as making a part of a fyftem of 
behaviour which tends to promote the hapj^- 
nefs either of the individual or of the £bciety» 
they appear to derive a beauty from this utili- 
ty, not unlike that which we afcribe txx any 
well contrived machine. After dednding^ ia 
any one particular cafe, all that muft be ac- 
knowledged to proceed from fbme one or other 
of thefe four principles, I ihould be glad to 
know what remains, and 1 fhall frcdy aik>w 
this overplus to be afcribed to a moral fenfe* 
or to any other peculiar faculty, provided any 
body will afcertain precifely what this overplus 
is. It might be expeded, perhaps, that if 
there was any fuch peculiar principle^ fuch as 
this moral fenfe is fuppofed to be, we ihould 
feci it> in fome particular cafes, feparated and 
detached from every other, as wc often feel 
joy, forrow, hope, and fear, pure and unmix- 
ed with any other emotion. This however, 
I imagine, cannot even be pretended. I have 
never heard any inftance alleged in which this 
principle could be faid to exert itfelf alone and 
unmixed with fympathy or antipathy, with 
gratitude or rcfentment, with the perception^ 
of the agreement or difagreement of any ac- 
tion 
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tion to an eftabli(hed rule, or laft of all with 
that general tafte for beauty and order which 
18 excited by inaoimated as well as by animated^ 
objeds. 

II. There is another fyftem which attempts 
to account for the origin of our moral fenti- 
ments from fympathy, diftinft from that 
which I have been endeavouring to eftabliih. 
It is that which places virtue in utility, and 
accounts for the pleafure with which the fpec- 
tator furvcys the utility of any quality from 
fympathy with the happinefs of thofe .who 
are afFeded by it. This fympathy is different 
both from that, by which we enter into the 
motives of the agent, and from that by which 
wc go along with the gratitude of the perfops 
who are benefited by his adions. It is the 
fame principle with that by which we approve 
of a well contrived machine. But no machine 
can be the objedl of -either of thofe two laft 
mentioned fympathies. I have already, in the 
fourth part of this difcourfe, given fome ac- 
(pount of this fyftem. 
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SECTION IV. 

Of tlie manner in wliich difFerent authors have! 
treated of thepradlcal rules of morality* 

IT waft obferved in the third part of this diP 
courfe» that the rules of juftice are the only 
roles of morality which are precife and accu-!* 
rate ; that thofe of all the other virtues are 
loofey. vague^ and indeterminate; that the 
firft may be compared to the rules of gram* 
mar; the others to thofe which critica la^ 
down for the attainment of what is. fublimt 
and degant in compQfition» and which pre- 
ient us rather with a general idea of die per^ 
fci^on we ought to aim at, than afford us 
i^ny certain and infallible diredions for acquir* 
ing it. 
, As the difFerent rules of morality admit fuck 
difFerent degrees of accuracy, thofe authors 
who have endeavoured to colle<3: and digeft 
them into fyftems have done it in two difFe- 
rent manners ; and one fet has followed thro^ 
the whole that loofe method to which they 
were naturally diredled by the confideration of 
one fpecies of virtues ; while another has as 
univerfally endeavoured to introduce into their 
precepts that fort of accuracy of which only 
fome of them are fufceptible. The firfl hav0 
wrote like critics^ the fecond like gram-' 
marians. 

LThcf 
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!• The firft, among whom we may couat 
all the ancient moralifts, have contented 
themfelves with defcribing in a general man* 
ner the diflFcrent vices and virtues, and with 
pointing out the deformity and mifery of the 
one difpodtion as well as the propriety and 
happinefs of the other, but have not affcded 
to lay down many precife rules that are to hold 
good unexceptionably in all particular cafesirf 
They have only endeavoured to afcertain, a* 
far as language is capable of afcertaining, firft, 
wherein confifts the fentiment of the heart, 
upon which each particular virtue is founded, 
what fort of internal feeling or amotion it is 
which conftitutes the effence of friendfhip, of 
humanity, of generofity, of juftice, of magna- 
fiimity, and of all the other virtues, as well as 
of the vices which are oppofed to them : and, 
fecondly, What is the general way of ading, 
the ordinary tone and tenour of condufl: tcr 
which each of thofe fentiments would direct 
us, or how it is that a friendly, a generous, a 
brave, a juflr, aiid a humane man, would, 
Mpcm ordinary occafions, chufe to a£t. 

To characterize the fentiment of the heart, 
upon which each particular virtue is founded, 
though it requires both a delicate and an ac- 
curate pencil, is a taflc, however, which may 
be executed with fqme degree of exadlnefs. 
It is impoffible, indeed, to exprefs all the 
variations which each fentiment jeither doe^ 
or ought to undergo, according to every 
poffiblc variation of circumftances. They 
are endlefs, and language wants names to 

mark 
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qiark them by. The fentiment of friend- 
Ihip, for example, which we feel for an old 
man is diflFerent from that which we feel for 
a young: that which we entertain for an 
auftere man different from that which we 
feel for one of fofter and gentler manners : 
and that again from what we feel for one of 
gay vivacity and fpirit. The friendfliip which 
we conceive for a man is different from that 
with which a woman afFeds us, even where 
there is no mixture of any grofTer pailion. 
What author could enumerate and afcertain 
thefe and all the other infinite varieties which 
this fentiment is capable of undergoing ? But 
ftill the general fentiment of friendfhip and 
familiar attachment which is common to them 
all, may be afcertained with a fufficient de- 
gree of accuracy. The pidure which is drawn 
of it, though it will always be in many re- 
fpeds^ incomplete, may, however, have fuch 
a refemblance as to make us know the original 
when we meet with it, and even diftinguifh 
it from other fentiments to which it has a 
confiderable refemblance, fuch as good-will, 
refped, efleem, admiration. 

To defcribe, in a general manner, what is 
the ordinary way of ading to which each' 
virtue would prompt us, is ftill more eafy. It 
is, indeed> fcarce poffible to defcribe the in- 
ternal fentiment or emotion upon which it is 
founded, without doing fomething of this 
kind. It is impoffible by language to exprefs, 
if I may fay fo, the invifible features of all the 
different modifications of paflion a^ they (how 

tbcmfelvea 
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themfelvcs within. There is no other way 
of marking and diflinguilhing them from one 
another, but by defcribing the effeds which 
they produce without, the alterations which 
they occafion in the countenance, in the air 
and external behaviour, the refolutions they 
fuggeft, the adions they prompt to. It is 
thus that Cicero, in the firft book of his Of- 
fices, endeavours to dired us to the pradicc 
of the four cardinal virtues, and that Ari* 
ftotle in the pradical parts of his Ethics, points 
out to us the different habits by which he 
would have us regulate our behaviour, fuch 
as liberality, magnificence, magnanimity, and 
even jocularity and good humour, qualities, 
which that indulgent philofopher has thought 
worthy of a place in the catalogue of the 
virtues, though the lightnefs of that appro- 
bation which we naturally beftow upon themt 
ihould not feem to entitle them to fo venerable 
a name. 

Such works prefent us with agreeable and 
lively pidures of manners. By the vivacity 
of their defcriptions they inflame our natural 
love of virtue, and increafe our abhorrence 
of vice : by the juflnefs as well as delicacy 
of their obfervations they may often help 
both to corred and to afcertain our natural 
fentiments with regard to the propriety of 
condud, and fuggefling many nice and de-s 
licate attentions, form us to a more exad 
juflnefs of behaviour, than what, without 
fuch inflrudion, we fhould have been apt to 
Ibink of. In treating of thp rules of mora-^ 

lity. 
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htjf in this manner, conllfls the fcience Which 
18 properly called £thic8» a fdence^ which 
though like critkifm, it does noc admit of 
the moft accurate precifion, is, however, both 
higMy ufeful and agreeable. It is of all 
others the moft fufceptible of the embellifh** 
ments of eloquence, and by means of them 
of beitowing, if that be poffible, a new im^* 
portance upon the fmalleft rules of duty. Its 
precepts, when thus drcfled and adorned, are 
capable of producing upon the flexibility of 
youth, the nobleft and moft lafting imprcf- 
fione, and as they fall in with the natural 
magnanimity of that generous age, they are 
able to infpire, for a time at leaft, the moft 
heroic refolutions, and thus tend both* to 
cftahliih and confirm the heft and moft ufeful 
habits of which the mind of man is fufcep* 
tible. Whatever precept and exhortation can 
do to animate us to the pra<iiice of virtue, is 
done by this fcience delivered in this manner* 

II The fecond fet of moralifts, among 
i«^hom we may count all the cafuifts of the 
jniddle and latter ages of the chriftian churchy 
as well as all thofe who in this and in the 
preceding century have treated of what is 
called natural jurifprudence, do not content 
themfelves with charaderizing in this gene-^ 
f al manner that tenour of conduft which they 
would recommend to us^ but endearvour to 
lay down exait and precife rules for the di- 
redion of every circumftance of our beha<- 
viour. As juftice is the only virtue With re- 
gard to which fuch cxad rules can properly 



be given ; it is this virtue, that has chiefly 
fallen under the confideration of thofc two 
different fets of writers. They treat of it, 
however, in a very .diflferent^cnanner. 

Thofe who write upon the principles of 
jurifprudence, conGder only what the perfon 
to whom the obligation is due, ought to think 
himfelf entitled to exad by force ; what every 
. impartial fpefltator would approve of him for 
exading, orwhat.ajudgeor arbiter, to whopa 
he had fubmitted his qafe, and who had un- 
dertaken to do hiin juftice, ought to oblige 
the other perfon to fufFer or to perfprm. The 
cafuifls, on^ the other hand, do not fo much 
examine what it is, that might properly be 
, C3caded by fprce, as what it is, that the per- 
fon who owes the obligation ought to think 
' himfelf bound to perform from the moft fa- 
cred and fcrupulpus regard to the general 
..rules of juftice, and from the mpft confcien- 
. tiouj dread, either of wrpnging his neighbour, 
.or of violating the integrity of his own cha- 

- ra^er. It is the end of jurifprudence to pre- 
. fctibe rules for the decifipns of judges and 

- arbiters* It is the end of cafuiftry to pre- 
>fcribe rules; for the condu<3: of a good man. 
i By .obferving all the rules of jurifprudence, 

liippefiijg them ever foperfe^ft, we fliould de- 

. ferve AQthing but to. ht free from external pu- 

niihment. iBy obferving thofe of cafuiftry, 

fuppofing them, fuch as they ought to be, we 

ihould.be entitled to confiderable praife by 

. the exa£t and fcrupulousi dplicapy of pur be- 

: haviour. 

Ec It 
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It mtiy frequently happen that a good iflan 
ought to think himfelf bound, from a facrcd 
and confcientious regard to the general rulea 
of juftice to perform many things which it 
would be the higheft irijuftice to extort from 
him, or for any judge or arbiter to impoie 
upon him by force. To give a trite example ; 
a highwayman, by the fear of deaths ob- 
liges a traveller to promife him a certain fom 
of money. Whether fuch a promife, extort- 
ed in this manner by unjuft force, ought to 
be regarded as obligatory, is a queftion that 
has been very much debated. 

If we confider it merely as a queftion of 
jurifprudence, the decifion can admit of no 
doubt. It would be abfurd to fuppofe that 
the highwayman can be entitled to ufe ibrce 
to conftrain the other to perform. To ex- 
tort the promife was a crime which deferved 
the higheft punifhment, and to extort the 
performance would only be adding a new 
crime to the former. He can complain of no 
injury who has been only deceived by the pcr- 
fon by whom he might juftly have been kill- 
ed. To fuppofe that a judge ought to en- 
force the obligation of fuch promifes, or that 
the magiftrate ought to allow them to fuftaia 
aftion at law, would be the moft ridiculous 
of all abfurdities. If we confider this quef- 
tion, therefore, as a queftion of jurifprudence, 
we can be at no lofs about the decifion* 

But if we confider it as a queftion of ca- 
fuiftry, it will not be fo cafily- determined. 
Whether a good man, from a confcientious 

reg?ird 
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regard to that moft facred rule of jufticc* 
which commands the obfervance of all feri- 
ous promifes, would not think hinjfelf bound 
to perform, is at leaft much more doubtful* 
That no regard is due to the difappointment 
of the wretch who brings him into this fitua- 
tion, that no injury is done to the robber, 
and confequently that nothing can be extorted 
by force, will admit of no fort of difpute. 
But whether fome regard is not, in this cafe, 
due to his own dignity and honour, to the 
'inviolable facrednefs of that part of his cha- 
rader which makes him reverence the law 
of trilth and abhor every thing that approaches 
to treachery and falfehood, may, perhaps, 
more reafonably be made a queftion. The 
cafuifts accordingly are greatly divided about 
it. One party, with whom we may count 
Cicero among the ancients, among the mo-- 
derns, PufFendorf, Barbeyrac his commen- 
tator, and above all the late Dr. Hutchefon, 
one who in moft cafes was by no means a 
loofe cafuift, determine, without any hefita- 
tion, that no fort of regard is due to any fuch 
promife, and that to think otherwife is mere 
weaknefs and fuperftition. Another party, 
among whom we may reckon * fome of the 
ancient fathers of the church, as well as fome 
very eminent modern cafuifts, have been of 
another opinion, and have judged all fuch 
promifes obligatory. 
If we confider the matter according to the 

* St. Augitftine, la Pbcette. - 

E c 2 Gommott 
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common fdntiinents of manlSdd, we fiit^ 
find that ibme regard would be thought dlid 
even to a promiie of thifr kind ; but that if 
is impoffible to determine how much, by ittf 
general rule that wilt apply to alt cafes vnth^ 
out exception. The man who wa^ quite ftaril 
and eafy in maktiig promifes of this kind, kiii 
4rho violated them with as little ceremonyy 
we fhould not choofe for our friend and com^ 
panion. A gentleman who fhould promt(ii 
a highwayman five pounds and not perforttr^ 
Would incur fome blame. If the fum pi^^ 
mifed, however, was very great, it might 
be more doubtful, what was- propc* to bS 
done. If it was fuch, for example^ that the 
|iayment of it would entirely ruin the family 
of the promifer, if it was fo gre^ slb^ tty b# 
fufficient for promoting the mofl ufcful puf«^ 
pofes, it would appear in fome meafute cri-^ 
minal, at leafl extremely improper^ to thro^ 
it, for the fake of apunftilio, into futh worth?* 
left hands. The man who fhould beggat 
Kimfelf, or who fhould throw away an hun* 
dred thoufand pounds, though he could aP 
ford that vaft fum, for the fake of obferv- 
ing fuch a parole with a thief, would appear 
to the common fenfe of mankind, abfiird and 
extravagant in the highefl degree. Such pto- 
Tufion would feem inconfiflent with his dutyj 
With what he owed both to himfelf and 
others, and what, therefore, regard to a pro- 
mife extorted in this manner, could by no 
means aurtiorize. To fix^ however, by any 
precifc rule^ what degree of regard ought to 

be 
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be paid to it, or what might be the greateft 
fum wbic]t)i could be due £rom it, is .evident-- 
iy impofl[ible« Tbi^ would vary according to 
jthe charai£ler$ of the perfonsi according tp 
4heir circumilanee;, according to the fpUini'- 
«iiity of the promife, and even acau-dixig to 
4he incidents of the rencoiuiter : and if tb^e 
^romi&r had been treated with a great dej^ 
fi£ that fort of gallantry, wbi^h is fometimep 
{to be met with in perfons of the tx^ofk abapp 
jdoned cbara(3:ers, more woi4d £eem due thjifi 
fUpon other occaiions. It m^y be iaid in ger 
^eral, that ejcaft propriety requires the obferr 
yanee of aU fuch promifes, wherever it is not 
.inconfiftent with focpie othei: duties th^t are 
jtiore iacred; fuch as regard to the public 
rimereftj to tbofe whom gratitude, whoqi 
•jiaturaji 0^Wf or. whom the laws of proper 
beneficeooe ftiould prwopt us to provide for. 
rBut, a^ was forpierly ^a^n notice of, w^ 
r-)»ave no precife rjules to determine what ex- 
eternal libdiQos lare due from a regard tq fucH 
^motives, nor^ copfequently, when it is tb^t 
thofe virti^ies ar« incon^fient with the .obfe:):^ 
vanceof fgch promifes. 

It is to ?be obferved, -however, thsit wbenr- 
ever fuch promifes are violated^ though for 
.the moft neceffary reafoos* it is always with 
fome degree of difhonour to the perlbn who 
.made than. After they itre made, w;e jgaay 
be convinced of the impropriety of obferviag 
them. But flill there is fome fault in having 
made tbepi* It is at lead a departure from 
4be bigbc^ ^ Qobleil ma^iipg^ of oiagnani* 
Ee 3 muy 
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xnity and honour. A brave man ought to die, 
rather than make a promife which he caa 
neither keep without folly, nor violate without 
ignominy. For fome degree of ignominy al- 
ways attends a fituation of this kind. Trea- 
chery and falfehood are vices fo dangerous, fo 
dreadful, and, at the fame time, fuch as may 
fo eafily, and, upon many occafions, fo fafely 
be indulged, that we are more jealous of them 
than of almoft any other. Our imagination 
therefore attaches the idea of fhame to all vio-y 
lations of faith, in every circumftance and in 
every fituation. They refemble, in this re-? 
fpeS, the violations of chaftity in the fair fex, 
a virtue of which, for the like reafons, we are 
exceffively jealous ; and our fentiments are 
not more delicate with regard to the one, than 
with regard to the other. Breach of chaftity 
difhonours irretrievably. No circumfiances, 
no felicitation can excufe it ; no forrow, no 
repentance atone for it. We are fo nice iq 
this refpe£t that even a rape difhonours, and 
the innocence of the mind cannot, in our 
imagination, wafli out the pollution of the 
body. It is the fame cafe with the violatioi^ 
of faith, when it has been folemnly pledged, 
even to the moft worthlefs of mankind. Fi- 
delity is fo neceffary a virtue, that we appre- 
hend it in general to be due even to thofe tq 
whom nothing elfe is due, and whom we 
think it lawful to kill and deftroy. It is tq 
no purpofe that the perfon who has beeq 
guilty of the breach of it, urges that he pro- 
fx^ifed in Qi^der to fave his-life, ai|d that he 
* Wol^? 
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broke his promife becaufe it was inconfiftent 
with fome other refpeftable duty to keep it. 
Thefe circumftances may alleviate, but can- 
not entirely wipe out his diihonour. He ap- 
pears to have been guilty of an adtion with 
which, in the imaginations of men, fome de-» 
gree of fhame is infeparably connected. He 
has broke a promife^ which he had folemnly 
averred he would maintain ; and his charac-* 
ter, if not irretrievably ftained and polluted, 
has at lead a ridicule affixed to it, which it 
will be very diflBcult entirely to efface ; an4 
po man, I imagine, who had gone through 
an adventure of this kind, would be fond of 
telling the ftory. . 

This inftance may ferve to fhow wherein 
fX)nfifts the difference between cafuiflry and 
jurifprudenee, even when both of* them con-? 
<ider the obligations of the general rules of 
juftice.. 

But though this diflFcrence be real and ef- 
fential, though thofe two fciences propofe 
quite different ends, the famenefs of the fub- 
jed has made fuch a fimilarity between them, 
that the greater part of authors whgfe pro-^ 
feffeddefign was to treat of jurifprudeqce,have 
determined the different queflions they e^C-^ 
amine, fometimes according to the principles 
of that fcience, and fometimes according to 
thofe of cafujftry, without diilingui(hing, and, 
perhaps, without being themfelves aware 
when they did the one, and when the other. 

The dodrine of the cafuifls, however, js 

by no means confined to the.confider^tion of 

E e 4 what 
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ipdiat a confcicntious regard to the general 
rules of juftice, would demand of us. It 
embraces many other parts of Chriftiah and 
moral duty. What feems principally to have 
given occafion to the cultivation of this fpecieaj 
of fcience was the cuftom of auricular con? 
feffion, introduced by the Rbriian Catholic fu-» 
jVcrftition, in times of barbarifm and igno- 
rance. By that inftitutioh, the moft fecret 
ndions^ and even the thoughts of every per-? 
Ton, which could be fufpefted of receding in 
the fmalleft degree from the roles of Chriftiaii 
purity, were to be revealed to the confeflbn 
The cotifeffor informed his penitents whether^ 
and in what refpedl they had violated their 
duty, and what penance it behoved them 
to undergo, before he could abfblvc them ii^ 
the name of the offended Ddity. 

The confcioufnefs, or even the fufpicioi^ 
of haying done wrong, is a load upon every 
ipaind, and is accompanied with anxiety and 
terrour in all thofe who are not hardened by 
long habits of iniquity. Men, in this, as iij 
ill other diftrefles,' are naturally eager to difr 
burthen tbemfelves of the oppreflGon which 
they feel upon their thoughts, by unbofom^ 
ing the agony qf their mind to fame perfon 
Vhofe fecrecy and dilcretion they pj^n confide 
in. The fhame, which they fuffer from this 
Acknowledgment, is fully compenfated by 
tjiat alleviation of their uneafmefs which the 
fympathy of their cqnfident feWom fails tq 
pccafion. It relieves them to find that they 
^rp not ahogcthcr uriworihy of regard, and 

that 
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that however their paft condufl: may be ccn-i 
ftifed, their prefent difpofition is at leaft ap-^ 
|)r6ved of, and i^ perhaps fufficient to com^ 
Jjenfate the other> at leaft to maintain them 
in fome degree of eftcem with their friend. 
A numerous and artful clergy had, in thofe 
^imes of fuperftition, infinuated themfelVes 
into the confidence of almoft every private 
lamily. They poffeffed all the little learning 
which the times could afford, and their man- 
ners, though in many refpefts rude und dif- 
.iwdcrly, were poliihed and regular compared 
with tbofe of the age they lived in. They 
*were regarded, therefore, not only as the 
^reat diredors of all religious, but of all mo^ 
ral duties. Their familiarity gave reputation 
to whoever was fo happy as to poflefs it, an4 
fcvery mark of their •jdifapprobation ftamped 
the deepeft ignominy upon aU who had the 
misfortune to fall under it. Being confix? 
-jdered as the great judges of right and wrong, 
they were naturally confultcd about all fcru-* 
pies that occurred, and it was reputable for 
*^ny perfon to have it known that be made 
ihok holy men the confidents of all fuch 
Secrets, and took no important or delicate 
^ep in his coiidu(ft without their advice anjd 
-jipprol^tion. It was not difiicult for the 
clergy, therefore, to get it eftablifhed as % 
general rule, that they fhould be entrufted 
-with what it had already become fafhionable 
"to entruft them, and with what they generally 
i^ould have been entrufted, though no fuch 
•fule h.^^ been-eftablifhecj. Ta<;|i4aUfy them- 

felvt? 
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ielTes for confdibrs became thus a neceflary 
part of the ftudy of churchmen and divines, 
and they were thence led to colled): what are 
called caies of confcience, nice and delicate 
iituations in which it is hard to determine 
whereabouts the propriety of condudi may 
lie. Such works, they imagined, might be 
of ufe both to the dire<^ors of confciences and 
to tboie who were to be direc):ed ; and hence 
ihe origin of books of cafuiftry. 

The moral duties which fell under the con-* 
iideration of the cafuifts were chiefly thofe 
which can, in feme meafure at leaft, be cir*"' 
xumfcribed within general rules, and of which 
^he yiolation is naturally attended with fome 
degree of remorie and fome dread of fqflFcring 
pvpiihment. The defign of that inftitutioa 
which gave occafion to their works, was tq 
appeafe thofe terrours of confcience which at^ 
lend upon the infringement of fuch duties^ 
But it is not every virtue of which the defedl 
is accompanied with any very fevere com- 
.pundlions of this kind, and no man applies 
to his confefTor for abfolution, becaufe he did 
not perform the moft generous, the moft 
friendly, or the moft magnanimous adion 
which) in his circumilances, it was pof- 
iible to perform- In failures of this kind, the 
rule that is violated is commonly not very 
determinate, and i^ generally of fuch a na- 
tpre too, that though the obfervance of it 
might entitle to honour ^nd reward, the vio- 
lation feems to expofe to no pofitive blame, 
cenfure, or punifhmeiit. The ex? rcife of fuch 

virtue? 
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virtues the cafuifts feem to have regarded as 
a fort of works of fupererogation, which 
could not be very ftri£tly exad:ed, and which 
it was therefore unneceffary for them to treat 
of. 

The breaches of moral duty, therefore, 
which came before the tribunal of the con* 
feflbr, and upon that account fell under the 
cognizance of the cafuifts, were chiefly of 
three different kinds. 

Firft and principally, breaches of the rules 
of juftice. The rules here are all exprefs and 
'pofitive, and the violation of them is natu- 
rally attended with the confcioufnefs of de- 
ferving, and the dread of fufFering punifhr 
ment both from God and man. 

Secondly, breaches of the rules of chaftity^ 
Thefe in all grofler inftances are real breaches 
of the rules of juftice, and no perfon can be 
jguilty of them without doing the moft un- 
pardonable injury to fome other. In fmaller 
inftances, when they amount only to a vio- 
lation of thofe cxa<a decorums which ought^ 
to be obferved in the converfation of the 
two fexes, they cannot indeed juftly be con- 
fidered as violations of the rules of juftice. 
They are generally, however, violations of ^ 
pretty plain ruje, and, at kaft in one of the 
fexes, tend to bring ignominy upon the per- 
fon who has been guilty of them, arid con- 
fequently to be attended in the fcrupulous 
with fome degree of fhame ani^ contrition of 
fnind. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdlf» hracba^ of the rain <i£ycmciiy^ 
Tbe ^ioWioa of trot^ it is to be db&rvcd^ 
h Aoc always a l»eacH of juitice, tlu»igiL it ia 
#» upon flutty occa£ea8« and eootequentLy 
cannot always expofc to any extemal puniftr 
aimt« The viice oi eeomoa lyiag, tiusngb 
^moi^mifierable meaflaefty may freq^endj dh 
kart fo ao ftricM^ and iii thk csic no doiflB 
ti ^lengeanee or hmfsuS^B. can be dnedriia 
for the perfonJi impcled upon, or to others* 
Bm thougli the violation of mxh i^ mat at* 
wiayi; a breach of j^uAke, it ts aiwaya abnach 
of s ^eiy plain rule, and what caturajfy taida 
ttftawtx wftk fliame the petibn wbo faa& been 
gtttkf of it. The great pleafiixe ef coeTcr- 
fation^ and indeed oi foaetyf anics £nom n 
certain cofrefpondence of ientimenta and opt- 
fii&n^i from a certain harmony of miiidat 
iirhich like fo many mufical inftroments co^ 
incfde and keep time with one another. But 
tht» moil delightful harmony cannot be ob* 
tiMned nnleiii there is a free communication 
«f ientimenta and opinions* We aU defire» 
upon this account^ to feel how each other is 
affi^^tedf to penetrate into each other'5 hofoms, 
and to obfervc the fentiments and affedHons 
which really fubfift there. The man who 
indulges us in this natural paffion^ who in<» 
iritcs us into his heart, who, as it were, fets 
open the gates of bis breaft to us^ feems to 
exercifc a fpecles of hofpitality more delight^, 
ful than any other. No man, who is in or* 
dinary good temper, can fail of pleafing, if he 
has the courage to utter bis real fentiments 

as' 
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as he feds them, and becaufe he feels thethi 
It is this unrefcrved fmccrity whith render* 
even the jtfattle of a child agreeable. Ho# 
treak and imperfed foever the views of thft 
open-hearted) we take pleafure to enter intd 
them^ and endeavour^ as much as we can^ 
to bring down our own underftanding to th« 
level of their capacities, and to reg»d every 
fubjed in the particular light in which thejf 
af^ear to have confidered it. This paffioii 
to difcoVer the real fentiments of others is 
naturally fb ftrong^ that it often degenerate 
into a troublefome and impertinent curiofit/ 
to pry into thofe fecrets of bur neighbouni 
which they have very juftifiaHe reafons for 
concealing, and, upon many occaiions, it re*^ 
quires prudence and a ftrong fenfe of pro-^ 
prijety to govern this, as well as all the other 
paffions of human nature^ and to reduce it 
to that pitch which any impartial fpedator 
can approve ofv To difappoint this curiofityj: 
howevex'. When it is kept within propdr 
bounds, and aiitos at nothing which there 
can be any juft reafori for concealrng, i* 
equally difkgreeable in its tlirn. The man 
who eludes our moft innocent queftions, wHo 
gives no fatisfafiion to oiir tooft inoffcnfiVe 
inquiries, who plainly wraps himfelf up in 
impenetrable obfeiirity, fceihSj as it were, to 
build a wall about his btelft. We run for- 
Ward to get within it, with all the eargernifs 
©f harmlefs curiofity, and fed ourfclves all 
at once pufhed basck with the rudeft and moft 
offenfive violence. If to conceal is fo dif- 
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agreeable, to attempt to deceive us is Iltll 
more difgufting, even though we could pop- 
iibly fuffer nothing by the fuccefs of the fraud* 
If we fee that our companion wants to im« 
poie upon us, if the fentiments and opinions 
which he utters appear evidently not to be 
his own, let them be ever fo fine, we can 
derive no fort of entertainment from them ; 
and if fomething of human nature did not 
now and then tranfpire through all the co* 
vers which falfehood and affedation are capa« 
ble of wrapping around it, a puppet of wood 
would be altogether as pleafant a companion as 
a perfon who never fpoke as he was a£Feded. 
No man ever deceives, with regard to the 
moft infignificant matters, who is not con* 
fcious of doing fomething like an injury to 
thofe he converfes with ; and who does not 
inwardly blufh and (brink back with fhame 
and confufion even at the fecret thought of a 
detedion. Breach of veracity, therefore, be- 
ing always attended with fome degree of re- 
morfe and felf-condemnation, naturally fell, 
under the cognizance of the cafuifts. 

The chief fubjeds of the works of the 
cafuifts, therefore, were the confcientious 
regard that is due to the rules of juftice ; 
how far we ought to refped the life and 
property of our neighbour ; the duty of re- 
ftiiution ; the laws of chaftity and modefty^ 
and wherein confifted what, in their lan- 
guage, are called the fins of concupifcedce : 
the rules of veracity, and the obligation of 
oaths, promifes, and contracts of all kinds. 

It 
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It may be faid in general of the works of 
the cafuifts that they attempted, to no pur- 
pofe, to dircGt by prccife rules what it be- 
longs to feeling and fentiment only to judge 
of. HoTy is it poffible to afcertain by rules 
the exad: point at which, in every cafe, a 
delicate fenfe of juftice begins to run into a 
frivolous and weak fcrupulofity of confcience ? 
When it i; that fecrecy and referve begin to 
grow into diffimulation ? How far an agree- 
able irony may be carried, and at what pre* 
cife point it begins to degenerate into a detef- 
table lie ? What is the higheft pitch of frec*- 
dom and eafe of behaviour which can be re- 
garded as graceful and becoming, and when 
it is that it firft begins to run into a negli- 
gent and thoughtlefs licentioufnefs ? With 
regard to all fuch matters, what would hold 
good in any one cafe would fcarce do fo ex- 
adly in any other, and what conftitutes the 
propriety and happinefs of behaviour varies 
in every cafe with the fmalleft variety of fitua- 
tion. Books of cafuiftry, therefore, are ge- 
nerally as ufelefs as they are commonly tire- 
fome. They could be of little ufe to one 
who fhould confult them upon occafion, even 
fuppofing their decifions to be juft; becaufe, 
^Qtwithftanding the multitude of cafes col- 
Icdcd in them, yet upon account of the ftill 
greater variety of poffible circumftances, it is a' 
chance, if among all thofe cafes there be found 
oneexadly parallel to that under confideratioa. 
One, who is really anxious to do his duty, 
muft be very weak, if he can imagine that 

he 
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he has mncli occafioa for them; and with 
regard to one who is negligent of it^ the 
ilyle of thofe writings is not fuch as is VOadj 
to awaken him to more attention. None dE 
them tend to animate us to what is generous 
and noble. None of them tend to ibfien 
us to what is gentle and humane. Many of 
them^ on the contrary, tend rather to teach 
tisto chicane with our own confciences, and 
by their vain fubtilties ferve to authorize in« 
numerable evafive refinements with regard* to 
the moft eflential articles of our duty. That 
frivolous accuracy which they attempted to 
introduce into fubjeds which do not admit 
<^ it, almoft neceflarily betrayed them into 
thofe dangerous errours, and at the fame time 
rendered their works dry and diiagreeablQ» 
abounding in abftrufe and metaphyfical dif- 
tindiions^ but incapable of exciting in the 
heart any of thofe emotions which it is the 
principal ufe of books of morality to excite. 

The two ufeful parts of moral philoibphyf 
therefore, are Ethics and Juriffmidence : 
cafuiftry ought to be rejeded altogether, and 
the ancient moralifts appear to have judged 
much better, \vho, in treating of the fame 
fubjcdls, did not afFe£t any fuch nice e:sad- 
nefs, but contented themfelves with defcrib- 
ing, in a general manner, what is the fenti* 
ment upon which juftice, modefty, and vera- 
city are founded, and what is the ordinary 

' way of ading to which thofe virtues would 

' commonly prompt us. 

Something,^ 
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Somelhing, indeed, not unlike the do<3:rine 
of the cafuifts, feems to have been attempted 
by feveral philpfophers. There is fomething 
of thifr kind in the third book of Cicero's Of* 
fices, where he endeavours like a cafuift to 
give rules for our cotidu<9: in many nice cafe8> 
in which it is diffi(ialt to determine where- 
abouts the point of propriety may lie. It 
appears too, from many paflages in the fame 
book, that feveral other philofophers had at- 
tempted fomething of the fame kind before 
him. Neither he nor they, however, ap- 
pear to have aimed at giving a complete 
fyftem of this fort, but only meant to fhoW 
how fituations may occur, in which it is 
doubtful, whether the higheft propriety of 
condu<fi confifts in obferving or in receding 
from whati in ordinary cafes, are the rules of 
duty. 

Every fyftem of pofitive law may be re* 
gardedas a more or lefs imperfeft attempt to- 
wards a fyftem of natural jurifpfudence, or 
towards an enumeration of the particular rules 
of juftice. As the violation of juftice is what 
men will never fubmit to from one another, 
the public magiftrate is under a iieceflity of 
employing the power of the commonwealth 
to enforce the pradice of this virtue. With- 
out this precaution, civil fociety would be- 
come a fcene of bloodftied and diforder, every 
man revenging himfelf at his own hand when- 
ever he fancied he was injured. To prevent 
the conlxifion which would attend upon every 
man's doing juftice to himfelf, the magiftrate, 

Ff in 
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in all gorenunents Azt Iutc acquired any 
coDfidcjaUc authoiicyt oodertakcs to do jut 
ticc to alU and promiics to hear and to le- 
drds every oomplaiot cf injury. la all wdl* 
goremcd dates too, not only judges «e ap- 
pointed for determining the ccmtrovcdieft of 
individualst but rules are preicribed for re- 
gulating the decifions of thofe judges ; ud 
thefe rules are, in general, intended to co- 
incide with thoie of natural juftice. It does 
not, indeed, always happen that diey do A 
in every infiance. Sometimes what is caUed 
the conftitution of the (late, that is, the in* 
tereft of the government ; (bmettmes the in* 
tereft of particular orders of men who tyianr 
nize the government, warp the pofitive laws 
of the country from what natural juftice would 
preicribe. In fome countries, the rudeneis 
and barbarifm of the people hinder the na« 
tural fcntiments of juftice frcun arriving at 
that accuracy and precifion which, ia more 
civilized nations, they naturally attain ta 
Their laws are, like their manners, grofs and 
rude and undiftinguiftiing. In other coun* 
tries the unfortunate conftitutionof their c(Hirts 
of judicature hinders any regular fyftem of 
jurifprudence from ever eftablifliing itielf 
among them, though the improved manners 
of the people may be fuch as would admit of 
the moft accurate. In no country do the de* 
cifions of pofitive law coincide exadlly, in 
every cafe, with the rules which the natural 
fenfe of j uftice would dilate. Syftems of po- 
fitive law, therefore, though they defetve the 

greateft 



greateft authority, as the recbrds of the ien-a 
timents of mankind in different ages and ni^ 
tions, yet can never be regarded as accurate 
fyftems of the rules of natural juftice* 

It might have been expeded that the red^ 
ibnings of lawyers, upon the different imfier-^ 
fedions and improvements of the laws of dif- 
ferent countries, (hould have given occafion 
to an inquiry into what were the natural 
rules of juftice independent of all pofitive in- 
fKtutioh. It might have ^en expefted that 
thele reaibnings ihould have led them to aim 
• at eftablifhing a fyftem of what might pro^ 
perly be called natural jurilprudence, or a 
theory of the general principles which oughc 
to run thraugh and be the foundation of the 
laws of all nations. But tho' the rea(bning» 
of lawyers did produce ibmething of thiaf 
kind, and though no man has treated fyflema*' 
tically of the laws of any jp^rdcular country, 
without intermixing in his work many ob- 
fervations of this fort $ it Was very late in 
the world before any fuch general fyftem 
was thought of, or before the philofophy of 
law was treated of by itfelf, and without re- 
gard to the particular ihftitutions of any dfie 
nation. In none of the ancient moralifts, da 
we find any attempt towards a particular enu- 
meration of the rules of jufti(X« Cicero in 
his Offices, and Ariftotle in his Ethics^ treat of 
juftice in the fame general manner in which 
they treat of all the other virtues. In the 
laws of Cicero and Plato, where we might 
naturally have expeded fome attempts to^ 
F f 2 wards 
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wards an enumeration of thofe rules of natu- 
ral equity, which ought to be enforced by 
the pofitive laws of every country, there is 
however, nothing of this kind. Their laws 
are laws of police, not of juftice. Grotius 
feems to have been the firft, who attempted 
to give the world any thing like a fyftem of 
thofe priiyuples which ought to run through^ 
and be the foundation of the laws of all na- 
tions ; and his treatife of the laws of war 
and peace, with all it« imperfedions^ is per- 
haps at this day the mod complete work Chat 
has yeLbeen given upon this fubjeft* I {hall 
in another difcourfe endeavour to give an a^ 
count of the general principles of law And 
government, and of the differei^t revolutions 
they have undergone in the different ages 
and periods of fociety, not only in what con- 
cerns juftice, but in what concerns police, 
revenue, and arms, and whatever elfe is the 
objed of law. I Ihall not, therefore, at pre- 
fent enter into any further detail concerning 
the hiftory of juriiprudence. 
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CONSIDERATIONS 

Concerning the F I R S T 

FORMATION OF LANGUAGES, 

AND THE 

DiScxtnt Genius of original and compounded 
LANGUAGES. 

TH E aifignatton of particular names, to 
denote particular objeds, that is, the 
inftitution of nouns fubftantive, would, pro-^ 
bably, be one of the firft (teps towards the 
formation of language. Two favages, who 
had never been taught to fpeak, but had been 
bred up remote from the focieties of men, 
would naturally begin to form that language 
by which they would endeavour to make their 
mutual wants intelligible to each otherr by 
uttering certain founds, whenever they meant 
to denote certain objeds. ' Thofe obj»as only 
which were moft familiar to them, and which 
they had jmoft frequent occafion to mention, 
would have particular names affigned to them. 
The particular cave whofe covering fheltered 
them from the weather, the particular tree 
whofe fruit relieved their hunger, the parti- 
cular fountain whofe water allayed their thirft, 
would firft be denominated by the words ca^ue^ 
trecy foutUaiffi or by whatever other appella-i 
Ff 3 tiona 
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tkms dicj miglit think proper, in tbat primi* 
tiTC jargoOf to mark tlicm. Aftc i w ai d s, wlictt 
the more enlarged experience of tfaefe iaraiges 
had kd them to obfenre* and their ncccfllarj 
occafions obliged diem to make mentiofi c^ 
other caves, and other trees, and other fionn- 
tains* they woold naturally befiovr, upon 
each of thofe new dbje^ the iamc name^ 
hj whidi tfaer had been accufiomed to ck- 
prefs the iimilar obje&they were firftacqunt* 
ed with. The new objeds had none of them 
^ny name of iu own, but each of than ex* 
^ly refembled another objeA,. whidn had 
fuch an appeUation. It was impofiible that 
thofe iayages could behold die new objeds, 
without recolkding the old ones^ and die 
flame of the did ones, to which die oewbofc 
fo cloie a refraiblance; When diey had oc* 
eafion, therefore, to mention, or to point out 
to each other, any of the new objc&s, they 
would naturally utter the name of the corre* 
Rodent old one, of which the idea oould 
pot fail, at that inftant, to prefent itfdtf' to 
their memory in the ftroogeft and livelieft 
planner. And thus, thofe words, which were 
originally the proper names of individuals, 
would each of them infenfibly become the 
common name of a multitude. A child that 
Is juft learning to fpeak, calls eyery perion 
who pomes to the houfe its papa or its ma- 
ma ; $nd thus beftows upcm the whole fpecies 
thoic names which it had been taught to ap^ 
ply to two individuals, I hfive known a down, 
who did not know the proper iiame of the 
fiver wlii^j»q.by bis owft Soptt lt^«W ^^ 

rivers 
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river ^ he faid, and he never heard any other 
name for it. His experience, it feems, had 
not led him to obferve any other river. The 
general word river^ therefore, was, it is evi- 
dent) in his acceptance of it, a proper name, 
fignifying an individual obje£t. If this per- 
fon had been carried to another river, would 
he not readily have called it a river ? Could 
we fuppofe any perfon living on the banks of the 
Thames fo ignorant, as not to know the gene- 
ral word riveri but to be acquainted only with 
the particular word Thames, if he was brought 
to any other river, would he not readily call it 
a Thames ? This, in reality, is no more than 
what they, who are well acquainted with the 
general word, are very apt to do. An Englilh- 
man, defcribing any great river which he may 
have feen in fome foreign country, naturally 
fays, that it is another Thames. The Spa- 
niards, when they firft arrived upon the coaft 
of Mexicc^ and obferved the wealth, popu- 
loufnefs, and habitations of that fine country, 
fo much fuperior to the favage nations which 
they had been vifiting for fome time before, 
cried out, that it was another Spain. Hence * 
it was called New Spain ; and this name has 
ftuck to that unfortunate country ever lince. 
We iay, in the fame manner, of a hero, that 
he is an Alexander ; of an orator, that he is 
a Cicero; of a philofopher, that he is a New- 
ton. TbiiB way of fpeaking, which the 
gTammarians call an Antonomafia, and which 
is ftill extremely common, though now not 
at all neceflary, demonftrates how much man- 
kind are naturally difpofed to give to one 
Ff4 objea 
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objed the name of any other, which nearly 
refembles it, and thu8 to denominate a mal^ 
titude, by what origioally was intended to ex^ 
prefs an individual. 

It is this application of the name of an 
individual to a great multitude of objeds» 
whofe refemblance naturally recalla the idea 
of that individual, and of the name which 
cxpriefles it, that feems originally to havegiven 
Dccalion to the formation of thofe claffes.and 
affortments, which, in the fchools, are called 
genera and fpecies, and of which the inge- 
nious and eloquent M. Rouffeau of Gcneya *, 
finds himfelf fo much at a lofs to account for 
the origin. What coqftitute^ a fpecies is 
merely a number of objeds, bearing at-qer-; 
tain degree of refemblance to one aqotber, 
and on that account denominated by a fiogle 
appellation, ^hich may be applied to exprefs 
any one of them. 

When the greater part of objects had thus 
been arranged ynder their proper claffes and 
affortments, diftinguifhed by fuch general 
names, it was impoflible that the greater part 
of that almoft infinite number of individuals, 
comprehended under each particular aflbrt- 
ment or fpecies, could have any peculiar or 
proper narnes pf their own, diftini^ from the 
general name of the fpecies. When there 
ivas occafion, therefore, to mention any par- 
ticular objea, it often became neceffary to 
diftinguifh it from the other objei^s com- 

^ Origine de I'lnegalite. Partie premiere, p. V^9 377* 
Edition d'Amfterdam desOeuyresdiverfesdeJ.J.Kouik^ 
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prehended under the fame general name, 
cither, firft, by its peculiar qualities; or^ 
fecondly, by the peculiar relation which it 
flood in to fome other things. Hence the 
neceflary orgin of two other fcts of words, . 
of which the one fhould exprefs quality ; the 
other, relation. 

Nouns adjedive are the words which ex- 
prefs quality confidered as qualifying, or, as 
the fchoolmenfay, in concrete with, fome par- 
ticular fubjedt. Thus the word green ex- 
preffes a certain quality confidered as qualify- 
ing, or asin concrete with, the particular fubjeft 
to 'which it may be applied. Words of this 
kind, it is evident, may ferve to diftinguifh 
particular objeSs from others comprehended 
under the fame general appellation. The 
words green tree^ for example, might ferve 
to diflinguifh a particular tree from others 
that were withered or blafted, 

Prepofitions are the words which exprefs 
relation confidered, in the fame manner, in 
concrete with the co-relative objed. Thus the 
prepofitions of^ to^for^ ivitbj hy^ above ^ beloiVf 
&c. denote fome relation fubfifting between 
the objeds expreffed by the words between 
which the prepofitions are placed ; and they 
denote that this relation is confidered in con- 
crete vnih the co-relative obje£t. Words of 
this kind ferve to diftinguifh particular objeds 
from others of the fame fpecies, when thofe 
particular objeds cannot be fo properly marked 
out by any peculiar qualities of their own. 
When we fay, the green tree of the meadow^ 
for example, we di&nguiih a particular tree^ 
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not only hj the quality which belongs to iu 
but by the relation which it ftands in to ana- 
ther objeA. 

As neither quality nor relatkm can exift in 
slbRmOtj it is natural to fuppofe that the 
words which denote them oonfidered in con- 
crete, the way in which we always fee them 
fubfiftf would be of much eariier inTention» 
than thofe which exprefs them confidered ia 
abftra£k, the way in which we never fee them 
fubfift. The words green and blue wouldy in 
all probability, be fooner invented than the 
^ words grecfmefs and hhenefs ; the worib abwt 
and helotv^ than the "^nx^^juperiwity and inr 
feriarity. To invent words of the latter Idnd 
requires a much greater tSort of al^radion 
than to invent thofe of the former. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that fuch abftrad: terms would 
be of much later inftitution* Accordingly, 
their etymologies generally ihow that they 
are fo, they being generally derived from others 
that are concrete. 

But though the invention of jioons adjec- 
tive be much more natural than that of the 
abftrad nouns fubftantive derived from them, 
it would fill], however, require a confider- 
able degree of abftra&i<m and generalization. 
Thofe, for example, who firft invented the 
words, greettj blue^ red^ and the other names 
of colours, mufi have obferved and compared 
together a great number of obje6ts, muft have 
remarked their refemblances and diflimilitudes 
in refpedt of the quality of cdour, and muft 
have arranged them, in their own>miiids> kMo 
different cliffi» and^aflbrtmeatiictoconting to 

thof* 
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thofe refemblances and diflimilitudes. An 
adjedive is by nature a general^ and in fome 
pieafure, an abftradl word, and neceffarily 
prefuppofes the idea of a certain fpecies or 
affortment of things, to all of which it 18 
equally applicable. The word green could 
not, as we were fuppoiing might be the cafe 
of the word cave^ have been originally the 
name of an individual, and afterwards have 
become, by what grammarians call an Anto- 
nomafia the name of a fpecies. The word 
green denoting, not the name of a fubftance, 
but the peculiar quality of a fubftance, muft 
from the very firft have been a general word, 
and confidered as equally applicable to any 
other fubftance pofleflcd of the fame quality. 
The man who firft diftinguifhed a particular 
objed by the epithet of green^ muft have ob- 
fcrved other objcfts that were not ^r^^n, from 
which he meant to feparate it by this appel-- 
latioil# The inftitution of this name, there- 
fore, fuppofes comparifon. It likewife fup- 
pofes fome degree of abftra£kion. The per- 
fon who firft invented this appellation muft 
have diftinguifhed the quality from the obje£t 
to which it belonged, and mruft have conceiv- 
ed the objed as capable of fubfiiling without 
the quality* The invention, therefore, even 
of Ac fimpleft nouns adjedive, mujfk have 
required more metaphyfics than we are apt 
to be 'aware t>£ The diflFerent mental opera- 
tions) of arrangement or clafling, of compari- 
fon, and of abflradion, muft all have been 
employed, before even the names of the dif- 
f^tpiA Goloursi tbe ka& jnetaphyfical of all 
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f!»fbtiw» opm td»f o^QomlabibBmsiveiiiidlJ^ac^^ 
€^(«tti9j^ (^ tbe different qoaliiks mUdi it it 
efMloired with^ ThuSf in maiif bngm g uni p 
(fcie <t{tialttk« bodi of l4» and of the i»anc nf 
fex^ are cxpefled bf diflFercnt tenmnatems in 
thie noun$ inhR^ntive^ which denote obgeds 
ib qualified. In Latin^ for exam]de, /i^MKr, 
hpa ; /^»/, ^^^ ; jwuenau^ jwvenca^ J^>A 
7«/^j Lucretius^ Lucrctia^ &c. denote the 
qualities of male and female in the animals 
^nd pcrfoni to whom fuch appellations belong, 
without needing the addition of any adjedive 
ior i\n% purpofc* On the other hand, the 
words forum^ pratunip plaujlrum^ denote by 
their peculiar termination the total abfence of 
fex in the difFcrent fubftances which they 
ftand for. Both fex, and the want of all fex, 
being naturally confidered as qualities modi- 
fji-ing and infcparable from the particular fub- 
(tances to which they belong, it was natural 
to exprefs them rather by a modification in 
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the noun fubftaiitive, than by any general 
and abftradt wprd expreffive of this particular 
fpecies of quality. The expreffion bears, it 
is evident, in this way* a much more exaA 
analogy to the idea or object which it de- 
notes, than in the other. The quality appears, 
in nature, as a modification of the fubftance, and 
as it is thus exprefled, in language, by a modi- 
fication of the noun fubftantive, which denotes 
that fubftance, the quality and the fubjedl arct 
in this cafe, blended together, if I may fay 
fb, in the expreffion, in the fame manner^ 
a& they appear to be in the objedt and in the 
idea. Hence the origin of the mafculine, 
feminine, and neutral genders, in all the 
ancient languages. By means of thefe, the 
moft important of all diftindions, that of 
fubfiances into animated and inanimated, and 
that of animals into male and female, . feem 
to have beell^fufEciently marked without the 
affiftance o:f adjeSives, or of any general 
names denoting: this moft extenfive fpecies of 
qualifications. . 

There are no more than thefe three gen- 
ders in any of the languages with which I am 
acquainted ; that is to fay, the formation of 
nouns fubftantive, can, by itfelf,' and with- 
out the accompaniment of adjectives, exprefe 
no other qualities but thofe three above-men- 
tioned, the qualities of male, of female, of 
neither male; nor female. I fhould not, how- 
ever, be fur prifed, if, in other languages with 
V^hich.I am unacquainted, the different for* 
mations of nouns fubftaintive fhould be ca- 
pable of expreffing mapy other difi^erent qua- 

lities« 
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lities. The difFerent diminutives of the Italialt; 
and of fome other languages, do, in reality, 
fometimes, exprefs a great variety of different 
modifications in the fubilances denoted by thofe 
nouns which undergo fuch variations. 

It was impoffible, however, that nound 
fttbftantive could, without \o&ng alt6gether 
their original form, undergo {o great a number 
of variations, as would be fuffitient to expreili 
that almoft infinite variety of qualities, by 
which it might, upon diff'erent occafitxis, be 
neceflary to fpecify and dillinguifh them. 
Though the different formation of nbun» 
fubftantive, therefore, might, for ibme timcj 
foreftali the neceflity of inventing' nouns ad- 
jedive, it was impofiible that Ak neceffity 
could be foreftalled altogether. When nouni» 
adjedive came to be invented, it was natural 
that they fhould be formed with fome fimila- 
rity to the fubftantives, to which they were 
to ferve as epithets or qualifications. Mea 
would naturally give them the fame termi- 
nations with the fubftantives to which they 
were firft applied, and from that love of fimi- 
larity of found, from that delight in the re- 
turns of the fame fyllables, which is the foun- 
dation of analogy in all languages, they would 
be apt to vary the termination of the fame 
adjedive, according as they had occafion to 
apply it to a mafculine, to a feminine, or to 
a neutral fubftantive. They would fay, mag- 
uus lupusy magna lupa^ magnum pratum^ when 
they meant to exprefs a great he wolf^ a great 
Jhe ivolf^ a great meadow. 

TUt 
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This variation, in the termination of the 
noun adjedivei according to the gender of 
the fublhntive, which takes place in all the 
ancient languages, feems to have been intro- 
duced chiefly for the fake of a certain fimila^ 
rity of found, of a certain ipecies of rhyme^ 
which is naturally fo very agreeable to the 
human ear. Gender, it is to be obferved, 
cannot properly belong to a noun adjedive, 
the fignificatioQ of which is always precifely 
the fame, to whatever fpecies of fubflantivet 
it is applied. When we fay, a great mgn^ a 
great njuoman^ the word great has precifely 
the fame meaning in both cafes, and the dif* 
ference of the fex in the fubje^s to which it 
may be applied, ma|:es no fort of diiFerence 
in its fignification. Magnus, magna^ magnum^ 
in the fame manner^ ar^ words which exprefs 
precifely the fame quality, and the change of 
the termination is accompanied with no fort 
of variation in the meaning. Sex and gen-* 
der are qualities wbiqh belong to fubftances, 
but cannot belong tQ the qualities of fub- 
ftaaces. In general, no quality, when con* ' 
fidered in concrete,, or as qualifying fome 
particular fubje£t, cao itfelf be conceived as 
the fubje£t of any other quality; though 
when confidered in abftra<^ it may. No 
adje^ve therefore can qyalify any other ad«- 
jeftive. hgreaf good many means a man who 
is both greM and good. Both the adjedives 
qualify the fubftantive ; they do not qualify 
one another. On the other hand, when we 
fay, thQ great goodnefs of the man, the word 
goodnefs denoting a quality confidered in ab« 

ftrad. 
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flra^t, which may itfelf be the fubjed; of 
other qualities^ is upon that account capable 
of being qualified by the word, great. 

If the original invention of nouns adjec- 
tive would be attended with {o much diffi- 
culty, that of prepofitions would be accom- 
pained with yet more. Every prepofition» 
as I have already obferved, denotes Ibme rela- 
tion confidered in concrete with the co-relative 
bbjedl. The prepolition abt/ue^ for example^ 
denotes the relation of fuperiority, not in ah- 
firadt, as it is expreflcd by the word fupe-^ 
riority^ but in concrete with fome co-relative 
objcdi. In this phrafe, for example, the tree 
above the cofue^ the word abave^ exprefles a 
certain relation between the tree and the cave^ 
and it exprefles this relation in concrete with 
the co-relative object, the cave. A prepofition 
always requires, in order to complete the 
fenfe, fome other word to come after it ; as 
may be obferved in this particular inftance. 
Now, I fay, the original invention of fuch 
words would require a yet greater effort of 
abftradtion and generalization, than that of 
nouns adjedtive. Firft of all, a relation is, 
in itfelf, a more metaphylical objeft than a 
quality. Nobody can be at a lofs to explain 
what is meant by a quality; but few people 
will find themfelves lible to exprefs, very di- 
ftinftly, what is underflood by a relation. 
Qualities are almofl always the obje^s of our 
external fenfes ; relations never are. No won- 
der, therefore, that the one fet of obje£U 
fhould be fo much more comprehenfible than 

the 
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the other. Secondly, though prepofitions al- 
ways exprefs the relation which they ftand 
for, in concrete with the co-relativei object, 
they could not have originally been formed 
without a confiderable effort of abftradion. 
A prepofition denotes a relation, and nothing 
but a relation. But before men could inftitutc 
a word, which fignified a relation; and no- 
thing but a relation, they muft have been 
able, in fome meafure, to confider this rela- 
tion abftradedly from the related objed^s; 
fince the idea of thofe objects does not, in 
any refped:, enter into the fignification of the 
prepofition. The invention of fuch a word, 
therefore, muft have required a confidierable 
degree of abftradion. Thirdly, a prepofition 
is from its nature a general word, which, 
from its very firft inftitution, muft have been 
confidered as equally applicable to denote any 
other fimilar relation. The man who firft 
invented the word above, muft not only have 
diftinguiftied, in fome meafure, the relation 
oi fuperiority from the objeds which were To 
related, but he muft alfo have diftinguiftied 
this relation from other relations, fuch as, 
from the relation of inferiority denoted by 
the word beloiv, from the relation of jUxta^ 
pofition^ exprefled by the word bejide^ and the 
like* He muft have conceived this word, 
therefore, as expreflive of a particular fort or 
fpecies of relation diftin<fi from every other, 
which could not be done without a confider- 
able effort of comparifon and generaliza- 
tion. 

G g What- 
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Whatever were the difficulties, therefore, 
which embarraffed the firft inventioa of nouqs 
adjedive, the (axDe, and many more, muft 
have embarrafied that of prepoiitions. If 
mankind, therefore, in the firft formatiotn of 
languages, (eem to have, for fome time, eva- 
ded the neceffity of nouns adjedive, by va- 
rying the terminaticxi of the names of fub- 
llances, according as thele varied in fome of 
their mod important qualities, they would 
much more find themfelves under the neceffity 
of evading, by fbme fimilar contrivance^ the 
yet more difficult invention of prepc^ion*. 
The different cafes in the ancient bnjguages is 
a contrivance of precifely the fame kind* The 
genitive and dative cafes, in Greek and Latin, 
evidently fupply the place of the prepofi- 
tions ; and by a variation in the noun fub- 
fiantive, which flands for the co-relative term, 
exprefs the relation which fubfifls between 
what is denoted by that noun fubflantive, and 
what is exprefied by fome other word in the 
fentence. In thefe expieffions, for example, 
fruSius arborisj the fruit of the tree ; facer 
tierculir facred to Hercules \ the variations 
made in the co-relative words, arbor and 
Hercules^ exprefs the fame relations which are 
expreffed in Englilh by the prepofitions of 
and to. 

To exprefs a relation in this manner, did 
not require any effort of abflradion. It was 
not here expreffed by a peculiar word denoting 
relation and nothing but relation, but by a 
variation upon the co-relative term. It was 

expreffed 
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cxpreffed here, a8^ it appears in nature, not as 
fomething feparated and detached, but as 
thoroughly mixed and blended with the co- 
i^lative obje<9:. 

To exprefs relation in this manner, did 
hot require any effort of generalization. The 
words arboris and HercuHj while they involve 
Ml their fignification the fame relation expreffed 
by the EngUfli prcpofitions of and tOj are 
not, like thofe prepofitions, general words, 
which can be applied to exprefs the fame re- 
lation between wh'atever other objeds it might 
be obferved to fubfift. 

To exprefs relation in this manner did not 
require any effort of comparifon. The words 
arboris and Herculi are not general words 
intended to denote a particular ipecies of re- 
lations which the inventors of thofe expref- 
fions meant, in confequence of fome fort of 
comparifon, to feparate and diftinguifli from 
every other fort of relation. The example, in- 
deed, of this contrivance would fooh probably be 
followed, and whoever had occafion to exprefs 
a[ lii^ilar relation between any other objeils 
would be very apt to do it by making a fi- 
milaf variation on the name of the co-relative 
cbjed. This, I fay, would probably, or ra- 
ther certainly happen ; but it would happen 
without any intention or forefight in thofe 
who firft fet the example, and who never 
meant to eftablifli any generd rule. The 
general rule would eftablifh' itfelf infenfibly, 
arid by flow degrees, in confequence of that 
love of analogy and fitnilarity of found, which 
G g 2 is 
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is the foundation of by far the greater part 
of the rules of grammar. 

To exprefs relation therefore, by a variation 
in the name of the co-relative obje£t, requi* 
ring neither abftradion, nor generalization, 
nor comparifon of any kind, would, at firft, 
be much more natural and eafy, than to ex- 
prefs it by thofe general words called prepo- 
fitions, of which the firft invention muft 
have demanded fome degree of all thofe ope^ 
rations. 

The number of cafes is different in diflFe- 
rent languages. There are five in the Greek, 
fix in the I^tin, and there are faid to be 
ten in the Armenian language. It muft have 
naturally happened that there fliould be a 
greater or a imaller number of cafes, accord- 
ing as in the terminations of nouns fub- 
ftantive the firft formers of any language 
happened to have eftabliftied a greater or a 
fmaller number of variations, in order to ex- 
prefs the different relations they had occafion 
to take notice of, before the invention of 
thofe more general and abftradl prepofitions 
which could fupply their place. 

It is, perhaps, worth while to obferve that 
thofe prepofitions, which in modern languages 
hold the place of the ancient cafes, are, of 
all others, the moft general, and abftrad, and 
metaphyfical ; and of confequence, would 
probably be the laft invented. Afk any man 
of common acutenefs, What relation is ex- 
preffed by the prepofition above? He wiU 
readily anfwer, that oi fuperiority. By the 

prepo- 
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prepofition heloiv ? He will as quickly replyt 
that of inferiority. But a{k him, what rela-. 
tion is exprefled by the prepofition of and, if 
he has not beforehand employed his thoughts 
a good deal upon thefe fubjeds, you may 
fafely allow him a week to confider of his 
anfwer. The prepofitions aho've and heloiv 
do not denote any of the relations expreffed 
by the cafes in the ancient languages. But 
the prepofition of denotes the fame relation, 
which is in them expreffed by the genitive 
cafe ; and whiclj, it is eafy to obferve, is of 

, a very mctaphyfical nature. The prepofi- 
tion of denotes relation in general, confider- 
ed in concrete with the co- relative objeft. 
It marks that the noun fubftantive which 
goes before it, is fomehow or other related 
to that which comes after it, but without ia 
any refpedt afcertaining, as is done by the 
prepofition above^ what is the peculiar nature 
of that relation. We often apply it, there- 
fore, to exprefs the mofi: oppofite relations ; 
becaufe, the nioft oppofite relations agree fo 
far that each of them comprehends in it the 
general idea or nature of a relation. We fay, 
the father of the fon^ and the fin of the father \ 
the fir-trees of theforejly and \\\t foreft of the 

fir-trees. The relation in which the father 
ftands to the fon, is, it is evident, a quite op- 
pofite relation to that in which the fon ftands 
ta. the father ; that in which the parts ftand 
to the whole, is quite oppofite to that in which 
the whole ftands to the parts. The word 
of however, ferves very well to denote all 
G g 3 thofe 
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thofe relations, becaufe in itfelf it denote no 
particular relation, but only relation in general ; 
and fo far as any particular relation is col- 
le^ed from fuch expreffions, it is inferred by 
the mind, not from the prepofuion itfelf, but 
from the nature and arrangement of the fub- 
ftantives, between which the prepofition is 
placed. 

What I have faid concerning the prepofi- 
tion ofy may in fome meafure be applied to 
the prepofitions, /(?, for^ ivith^ by, and to 
whatever other prepofitions are made ufe of 
in modern languages, to fupply the place 
of the ancient cafes. They all of them ex* 
prefs very abftradl and metaphyfical relations, 
which any man, who takes the trouble to 
try it, will find it extremely difficult to exprefs 
by nouns fubftantive, in the fame manner as 
we may exprefs the relation denoted by the pre- 
pofition above^ by the noun fubftantive7w;pm- 
ority. They all them, however, exprefs fome 
fpecific relation, and are, confequently, none 
of them fo abftiadt as the prepofition of^ 
which may be regarded as by far the moft 
metaphyfical of all prepofitions. The pre- 
pofitions, therefore, which are capable of fup- 
plying the place of the ancient cafes, being 
more abftradt than the other prepofitions, 
would naturally be of more difficult invention. 
The relations at the fame time which thofe 
prepofitions exprefs, are, of all others, thofe 
which we have moft frequent occafion to 
mention. The prepofitions above ^ beloiv^ near^ 
ivithin^ "without^ a^ahiji^ $2:c. are much more 

rarely 
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rarely made ufe of, in modern languages^ 
than the prepofitions of^ to^ for^ ivith^ fronts 
by. A prepbfition of the former kind will 
not occur twice in a page ; we can fcarce 
compofe a fingle fentence without the aflift- 
ance of one or two of the latter. If thefe 
latter prepofitions, therefore, which fupply 
the place of the cafes, would be of fuch diffi- 
cult invention on account of their abftraded- 
nefs, fome expedient, to fupply their place, 
muft have been of indifpenfable neceffity, on 
account of the frequent occafion which men 
have to take notice of the relations which they 
denote. But there is no expedient fo obvious, 
as that of varying the termination of one of 
the principal words. 

It is, perhaps, unneceflary to obferve, that 
there are fome of the cafes in the ancient lan- 
guages, which, for particular reafons, cannot 
be reprefented by any prepofitions. Thefe 
are the nominative, accufative, and vocative 
cafes. In thofe modern languages, which da 
not admit of any fuch variety in the termi- 
. nations of their nouns fubftantive, the corre- 
fpondent relations are expreflcd by the place 
of the words, and by the order and conftruc- 
tion of the fentence. 

As men have frequently occafion to make 
mention of multitudes as well as of fingle 
objeds, it became neceffary that they Ihould 
have fome method of expreffing number. 
Number may be expreffed either by a par- 
ticular w^ord, expreffing number in general, 
G g 4 fuch 
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fuch zs the words mjnyy mord, &c* or by 
fciue variauon upoa the words which expreis 
the things numbered It is this lail expc^ 
dicn. v.hich mankind would probably have 
recouri'e to, in the infancy of language. 
Number, confiJered in --:-eral, without re- 
lation to any particular let cf oo; ects number- 
ed, is one of the moll abftraci and meta* 
phyfical ideas, which the mind of man is 
capabi^: o: forming ; and, confequently, is 
not an idea, which would readily occur to 
rude mortals, who were juft beginning to form 
a language. They would naturally, there- 
fore, diftingullh when they talked of a fingle> 
and when they talked of a multitude of 
objeds, not by any metaphylical adjetflives, 
fuch as the Englifli, //, an^ many^ but by a 
variation upon the termination of the word 
which fignified the objects numbered. Hence 
the origin of the fingular and plural numbers, 
in all the ancient languages ; and the fame 
diftindllon has likewife been retained in all 
the modern languages, at leail, in the greater 
part of words. 

All primitive and unccmpounded lan- 
guages feem to have a dual, as well as a plural 
number. This is the cafe of the Greek, and 
I am told of the Hebrew, of the Gothic, 
and of many other languages. In the rude 
beginnings of fociety, one^ two^ and mof'ey 
might poffibly be all the numeral diftindions 
which mankind would have any occafion to 
take notice of. Thefe they would find it 
more natural to exprefs, by a variation upon 

Dvery 
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every particular noun fubftantive, than by 
fuch general and abftrad words as onej tnvo^ 
threcj four^ &c. Thefe words, though cuf- 
tom has rendered them familiar to us, exprefs, 
perhaps, the mod fubtile and refined abftrac- 
tions, which the mind of man is capable of 
forming. Let any one confider within him- 
felf, for example, what he means by the 
word threcj which fignifies neither three 
fhillings, nor three pence, nor three men, nor 
three horfes, but three in general ; and he 
will cafily fatisfy himfelf that a word, which 
denotes fo very metaphyfical an abftradion, 
could not be either a very obvious or a very 
early invention. I have read of fome favage 
nations, whofe language was capable of ex- 
prefling no more than the three firft numeral 
diftindions. But whether it exprefled thofe 
diftindions by three general words, or by 
variations upon the nouns fubftantive, denot- 
ing the things numbered, I do not remember 
to have met with any thing which could de- 
termine. 

As all the fame relations which fubfift be- 
tween fingle, may likewife fubfift between 
numerous objedls, it is evident there would be 
occafion for the fame number of cafes in the 
dual and in the plural, as in the fmgular num- 
ber. Hence the intricacy and complexnefs of 
the declenfions in all the ancient languages. 
In the Greek there are five cafes in each of the 
three numbers, confequently fifteen in all. 

As nouns adjedive, in the ancient lan- 
guages, varied their terminations according to 

the 
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the gender of the fubftantive to which they 
were applied* fo did they likewife, accordiD^ 
to the cafe and the number. Every noun ad« 
jediw in the Greek language, therefore, 
having three genders, and three numbers* 
and five cafes in each number, may be con* 
fidered as having five and forty different va- 
riations. The firft formers of language feem 
to have varied the termination of the ad- 
jective, according to the cafe and the number 
of the fubftantive, for the fame reafon which 
made them vary it according to the gender ; 
the love of analogy, and of a certain regula- 
rity of found. In the fignification of adjec- 
tives there is neither cafe nor number, and 
the meaning of fuch words is always prccife- 
ly the fame, notwithftanding all the variety of 
termination under which they appear. Magnus 
*uir, magni 'viri^ magnorum virorum ; a great 
many of a great man^ of great men ; in all 
thefe expreffions the words magmiSy magniy 
magnorunit as well as the word greats have 
precifely one and the fame fignification, tho* 
the fubftantives to which they are applied 
have not. The difference of termination in 
the noun adjedive is accompanied with no 
.fort of difference in the meaning. An ad- 
jedive denotes the qualification of a noun 
fubftantive. But the different relations in 
which that noun fubftantive may occafion- 
ally ftand, can make no fort of difference 
upon its qualification. 

If the declenfioas of the ancient languages 
^re fo very complex, their conjugations are 

infinitely 
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infinitely more fo. And the complexnefe of 
the one is founded upon the fame principle 
with that of the other, the diflBculty of form-* 
ing, in the beginnings of language, ahftrafli 
and general terms. 

Verbs muft neceffarily have been coeval * 
with the very firft attempts towards the foi?-^ 
mation of language. No affirmation can be 
exprefled without the affiftance of fome verb. 
We never fpeak but in order to exprefs our 
opinion that fomething either is or is not. 
But the word denoting this event, or this 
matter of fadt, which is the fubjeft of our af* 
firmation, muft always be a verb. 

Imperfonal verbs, which exprefs in one 
word a complete event, which preferve in the 
expreffion that perfedl fimplicity and unity^ 
which there always is in the obje<a and in the 
idea, and which fuppofe no abftra£tion, or 
metaphyfical divilion of the event into its 
feveral conftituent members of fubje£t and at-- 
tribute, would, in all probability, be the 
fpecies of verbs firft invented. The verbs 
pluit^ it rains ; ningity itJho*ws; tonat^ it thun^ 
ders ; Iticety it is day ; turbatur^ there is a con» 
fufton^ &c. each of them exprefs a complete 
affirmation, the wholfe of an event, with that 
perfeft fimplicity and unity with which the 
mind conceives it in nature. On the con- 
trary, the phrafes, Alexander ambulate Alcxan^^ 
der ijualks ; Petrus Jedet^ Peter fits ^ divide the 
event, as it were, into two parts, the perfon 
or fubjefl:„ and the attribute, or matter of 
faft; affirmed of that fubjed. But in nature, 

the 
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the idea or conception of Alexander walking, 
is as perfedily and completely one (imple con- 
ception, as that of Alexander not walking. 
The divifion of this event, therefore, into 
two parts, is altogether artificial, and is the- 
cflrc^ of the imperfeftion of language, which, 
upon this, as upon many other occafions, fup--' 
plies, by a number of words, the want. of' 
one, which could exprefs at once the whole 
matter of fadl that was meant to be affirmed. 
Every body muft obferve how much more 
fimplicity there is in the natural expreffion,^ 
flmty than in the more artificial expreffions, 
ijuhcr decidit^ the rainfalls ; or, tenipcjias eji 
phrjia^ the iveather is rainy. In thefe two laft 
expreffions, the fimple event, or matter of 
fad:, is artificially fplit and divided, in the 
one, into two ; in the other, into three parts. 
In each of them it is exprefled by a fort of 
grammatical circumlocution, of which the 
fignificancy is founded upon a certain meta- 
phyfical analyfis of the component parts of 
the idea exprefled by the word pluit. The 
firft verbs, therefore, perhaps even the firfl: 
words, made ufe of in the beginnings of lan- 
guage, would in all probability be fuch im- 
perfonal verbs. It is obfervcd accordingly, I 
am told, by the Hebrew grammarians, that 
the radical wdrds of their languaj^e, from 
which all the others are derived, are all of 
them verbs, and imperfonal verbs. 

It is eafy to conceive how, in the progrefs 
of language, thofe imperfonal verbs fhould 
beconie perfonal. Let us fuppofe, for exam- 
ple. 
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pie, that the word njenitj it comes^ was origi-, 
nally an imperfonal verb, and that it denoted, 
not the coming of fomething in general, as at 
prefent, but the coming of a particular ob- 
jedJ:, fuch as the Lion. The firft favage in- 
ventors of language, we fliall fuppofe, when 
they obferved the approach of this terrible 
animal, were accuftomed to cry out to one 
another, vcnit^ that is, the lion comes ; and 
that this word thus exprefled a complete event, 
without the affiftance of any other. After- 
wards, when, on the further progrefs of lan- 
guage, they had begun to give names to par- 
ticular fubftances, whenever they obferved the 
approach of any other terrible object, they 
would naturally join the name of that objedb 
to the word 'venit^ and cry out, ^enit iirfus^ 
njenit lupus. By degrees the word ^uemr would 
thus come to fignify the coming of any terri- 
ble objed:, and not merely the coming of the 
lion. It would now therefore, exprefs, not 
the coming of a particular objed, but the 
coming of an object of a particular kind;. 
Having become more general in its fignifica- 
tion, it could no longer reprefent any parti- 
cular diftinft event by itfelf, and without the 
affiftance of a noun fubftantive, which might 
ferve to afcertain and determine its fignifica- 
tion. It would now, therefore, have become 
a perfonal, inftead of an imperfonal verb. We 
may eafily conceive how, in the further pro- 
grefs of fociety, it might ftill grow more ge- 
neral in its fignification, and come to fignify, 

as 
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as at prefcnt, the approach of any thing what- 
ever, whether good, bad, or ihdiffcrent. 

It is probably in fbme fuch manner as this, 
that almoft all verbs have become ptrfonal, 
and that mankind have learned by degrees to 
fplitand divide almoft every event into a greaft 
number of metaphyfical parts, expreffed by 
the different parts of fpeech, varioufly (xtth^ 
fcined in the different members of every pb^aie 
and fentence*. The fame fort of progt^fs 
feems to have been made in the art of fpeak- 
ing as in the art of writing. When mankfnd 
firft began to attempt to exprefs thcif idea* 
by writing, every charsder reptefentcd k 
whole word. But the number of words be- 
ing almoft infinite, the memory found itfelf 
quite loaded and oppreffed by the multitbde 
• of charaders which it was oMiged to retain. 
NecelTity taught them, therefore, to divide 
words into their elements, and to invent cha- 
raders which (hou'ld reprcfenty not the words 
themfelves, but the elements of wliich they 
were compofed. In confequence of this in- 

* As the far greater part of Verbs exprefs, at prefent, 
not an event, but the attribute of an event, and, confc- 
quently, require a fubjcft, or nominative cafe, to com- 
plete their fignification, fome grammarians, not having 
attended to this progfefs of nature, and beii^g diefirous to 
make thkir cotfimon rules quite univerfal, and without 
any exception, have infilled that all verbs required a no- 
minative, either expreffed or underftood ; and have, ac- 
cordingly, put themfelves to the torture to find fotfte awk- 
ward nominatives to thofe few verbs, which AMI expref- 
fing a complete event, plainly admit of none* P/«i/, for 
example, according to 5/7«^m, means ^/«v/tf //wV, m 
Engliih, the rain rains. See Sanftii Minerva, 1. 3. c, i. 
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ventionjCvery particular word came to be repre- 
fented, not by one charafter, but by a multi- 
tude of cbaraders ; and the expreffion of it in 
writing became much more intricate and com- 
plex than before. But though particular words 
•wore thus reprefented by a greater number 
of chara(3:ers, the whole language was ex- 
prefTed by a much fmaller, and about four 
and twenty letters were found capable of fup- 
plying the place of that immenfe multitude 
of, charaders, which were requifite before^ 
la the fame manner, in the beginnings of 
language, men feem to have attempted to 
cxprefs every particular event, which they 
had occafion to take notice of, by a particular 
word, which exprefled at once the whole of 
.fch^ ev.^t. But as the number of words 
mufl> in this cafe, have become really infinite, 
in confequence of the really infinite variety 
j>{ events, men found themfelves partly com* 
p^dled by neceflity, and partly conduded by 
nature^ to divide every event into what may 
be €aJied its raetaphy fical elements, and to in- 
ftitute words, which fhould denote not fo 
mMch the events, as the elements of which 
they were compofed. The expreffion of every 
particular event, became in this manner more 
intricate and com>plex, but the whole fyftem 
of the language became more cohereiart:, more 
cen«e<3:ed, more eafily retained and compre- 
ti^nded. 

When verbs, from being originally imper- 
ibnal had thus> by the divifion of the event 
into its metaphy fical elements, become per-? 

fonal. 
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fbnal, it is natural to fuppofe that they would 
firft be made ufe of in the third perfon Angu- 
lar. No verb is ever ufed imperfonally in 
our language, nor, fo far as I know, in any 
other modern tongue. But in the ancient 
languages, whenever any verb is ufed im- 
perfonally, it is always in the third perfon 
lingular. The termination of thofe verbs, 
which are ftill always imperfonal, is con- 
ftantly the fame with that of the third perfon 
lingular of perfonal verbs. The confidera- 
tion of thefe circumftances, joined to the na- 
turalnefs of the thing itfelf, niay ferve to 
convince us that verbs firft became perfonal 
in what is now called the third perfon Angu- 
lar. 

But as the event^ or matter of fad, which is 
cxprefled by a verb, may be affirmed either of 
the perfon who fpeaks, or of the perfon who 
is fpoken to, as well as of fome third perfon or 
objeft, it became neceflary to fall upon fome 
method of expreffing thefe two peculiar rela- 
tions of the event. In the Engliih language this 
is commonly done, by prefixing, what are call- 
ed the perfonal pronouns, to the general word 
which expreffes the event affirmed. / came^ 
you came^ he or it came\ in thefe phrafes the 
event of having come is, in the firft, affirmed 
of the fpeaker ; in the fecond, of the perfon 
fpoken to ; in the third, of fome other per- 
fon, or objed:. The firft formers of lan- 
guage, it may be imagined, might have done 
the fame thing, and prefixing in the fame 
manner the two firft perfonal pronouns, to 
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the fame termination of the verb, which ex-^ 
preffed the third perfon fingular, might have 
faid, ego venit^ tu venit^ as well as ilk or illudi 
n;enit. And I make no doubt but they would 
have done fo, if at the time when they had 
firft occafion to exprefs thefc relations of the 
verb, there had been any fuch words as either 
ego or tu in their language. But in this, 
early period of the language, which we are 
now endeavouring to defcribe, it is extremely 
improbable that any fuch words would be 
known. Though cuftom has now rendered 
them familiar to us, they, both of them, ex- 
prefs ideas extremely metaphyseal and abftra<3:. 
The word /, for example, is a word of a 
very particular fpecies. Whatever fpeaks may 
denote itfelf by this perfonal pronoun. The 
word /, therefore, is a general word, capable 
of being predicated, as the logicians fay, of 
an infinite variety of objeds. It differs, how- 
ever, from all other general words in this re-^ 
fpedt ; that the objefts of which it may be 
predicated, do not form any particular fpecies 
of objedts diftinguiflied from all others. The 
word /, does not, like the word man^ denote a 
particular clafs of objects, feparated from all 
others by peculiar qualities of their own. It 
1$ far from being the name of a fpecies, but, 
oh the contrary, whenever it is made ufe of,^ 
it always denotes a precife individual, the par- 
ticular perfon who then fpeaks. It may be 
laid to be, at once, both what tjie logicians 
call, a fingular, and what they call, a com- 
mon t€;rm j and to join in its fignification the 
H h feem- 
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fcemingly oppofitc qualities of the moft pre* 
cife individualityv and the moft extenfive ge« 
neralization. This word, therefore, expref- 
fing fo very abftrad and metaphyfical an idea, 
would not cafily or readily occur to the firft 
formers of language. What are called the 
perfonal pronouns, it may be obfcrved, are 
among the laft words of which children learn 
to make uk. A child, fpeaking of itfelf, fays^ 
Bilfy walks J Billy Jit s^ inftead of I walk j I Jit. 
As in the beginnings of language, therefore^ 
mankind feem to have evaded the invention 
of at leaft the more abftrad prepofitions, and 
to have exprefied the fame relations which 
thefe now ftand for, by varying the termina* 
tion of the co-relative term, fo they likewifc 
would naturally attempt to evade theneceffity 
of inventing thofe more abftra£t pronouns by 
Varying the termination of the verb, accord- 
ing as the event which it expreffed was in- 
tended to be affirmed of the firft, fecond, at 
third perfon. This feems, accordingly, to be 
the univerfal practice of all the ancient lan- 
guages. In Latin, n/eniy njeni/liy venit, fuffici-- 
cntly denote, without any other addition, the 
diflferent events expreffed by the Englifh 
phrafes, I camCi you camcj he^ or it came. The 
verb would, for the fame reafon, vary its 
termination, according as the event was in- 
tended to be affimed of the firft, fecond, or 
third perfons plural; and what is expreffed 
by the Englifh phrafes, we catney ye came^ 
thesh came^ would be denoted by the Latin 
words, venimusy venijiisy venerunt. Thofe 
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primitive languages, too, which, upon a^ 
count of the difficulty of inventing nurner^ 
names, bad introduced a dual, as well as sk, 
plural number, into the declenfion of their 
nouns fubftantive, would probably, from ana- 
logy, do the fame thing in the conjugations. 
of their verbs* And thus in all thofe origi- 
nal languages, we might expe(3: to find, at 
Ipad fix, if not eight or nine variations, in 
the termination of every verb, according as 
the event which it denoted was meant to be 
affirmed of the firft, fecond, or third perfons 
Angular, dual, or plural. Thefe variations 
9gain being repeated, along with others, thro' 
all its different tenfes, thro* all its diflferent 
nodes/ and thro* all its different voices, muft 
neceffarily have rendered their conjugations 
ftill more intricate and complex than their 
declenfions. 

Language would probably have continued 
upon this footing in all countries, nor would 
ever have grown more fimple in its declenfions 
and conjugations, had it not become more 
complex in its compofition, in confequence 
of the mixture of feveral languages with one 
another, occafioned by the mixture of dif- 
ferent nations. As long as any language was 
fpoke by thofe only who learned it in their 
infancy, the intricacy of its declenfions and 
conjugations could occallon no great embar- 
raffment. The far greater part of thofe who 
lutd occafion to fpeak it, had acquired it at fo 
Tcry early a period of their lives, fo infenfibly 
and by fuch flow degrees, that they were 
H h ^ fcarce 
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fcarce ever fcnfible of the diificulty. Biif 
when two nations came to be mixed with onef 
another, either by cdnqueft or migration, the 
cafe would be very difFetetit. Each nation, 
in order to make itfelf intelligible to thofe 
with whom it was under the ncceffity of con- 
verfmg, would be obliged to learn the lan- 
guage of the other. The greater paft of in- 
dividuals too, learning the new language^ 
not by art, or by remounting to its rudiments 
and firft principlest but by rote, and by A^rhat 
they commonly heard in conveifation, would 
be eittremely perplexed by the intricacy of ita 
declenfions and conjugations. They would 
endeavour, therefore, to fupply their ignorance 
of thefe, by whatever fliift the language 
could aflFord them. Their ignorance of the 
declenfions they would naturally fupply by 
the ufe of prepofitions ; and a Lombard, who 
was attempting to fpeak Latin, and wanted 
to exprefs that fuch a perfon was a citizen of 
Rome, or a benefaftor to Rome, if he hap- 
pened not t6 be acquainted with the genitive 
and dative cafes of the word Roma^ would 
naturally exprefs himfelf by prefixing the pre- 
pofitions ad and de to the nominative ; and, 
infiead of Romte^ would fay, ad Rotna^ and 
de Roma. Al Roma and di Roma, accordingly, 
is the manner in which the prefent Italians, 
the defcendants of the ancient Lombards and 
Romans, exprefs this and all other fimilar 
relations. And in this manner prepofitions 
feem to have been introduced, in the room 
of the ancient declenfions. The fame ^Itera^ 

tion 
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tion haS) I am informed, been produced 
upon the 6reek language, lince the taking 
of Conftantinople by the Turks. The words 
are, in a great meafure, the fame as before ; 
but the grammar is entirely loft, prepofi^ 
tions having come in the place of the old 
declenfions. This change is undoubtedly 9, 
iimplification of the language, in point of 
xudiments and principle. It introduces, inflead 
of a great variety of declenfions, one univerfal 
declenfion, which is the fame in every word^i 
of whatever gender, number, or termination. 
A fimilar expedient enables men, in the 
iituation above mentioned, to get rid of al-»- 
jnoft the whole intricacy of their conjugations. 
There is in every language a verb, known 
by the name of the fubftantive verb ; in Latin, 
Jumi in Englifli, lam* This verb denotes 
not the exiftence of any particular event, but 
exiftence in general. It is, upon this account, 
the moft abftradt and metaphyfical of all 
verbs ; and, confequently, could by no means 
be a wbrd of early invention. When it came 
to be invented, however, as it had all the 
tenfes and modes of any other verb, by be- 
ing joined with the paflive participle, it was 
capable of fupplying the place of the whole 
paflive voice, and of rendering thia part of 
their conjugations as fimple and uniform, as 
the ufe of prepofitions had rendered their de-' 
clenfions. A Lombard, who wanted to fay, 
/ am lovedj but could not recollect thq word 
^/»or, naturally endeavoured to fupply his ig- 
norance, by faying* egofum omatuu lofono 
H h 3 amato^ 
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amato^ is at this day the Italian c xp r dE opt 
which correfponds to the Eoglifh phrafe above 
mentioned. 

There is another verb^ which^ in the lame 
manner, runs through all languages, and 
which is diilinguiflied by the name of the 
pofleflive verb ; in Latin, habeo ; in Englifh, 
/ hofue. This verb, likewife, denotes ai) 
event of an extremely abftrad and metaphy«- 
fical nature, and, confequently, cannot be fup? 
pofed to have been a word of the earlieft inr 
▼ention. When it came to be invented, how-? 
ever, by being applied to the paflive par- 
ticiple, it was capable of fupplying a great 
part of the active voice, as the fubftantiye 
verb had fupplied the whole of the paflive. 
A Lomb ird, who wante^ to fay, / bad loved^ 
but could not recplleft the word amaveratn^ 
would endeavour to fupply \\it place of it, by 
faying either ego habebam amatum^ or ego ha^ 
bui amatum. Jo ave^a amatOy or lo ebhi utnato^ 
arc the corefpondent Italian expreflion§ at this, 
day. Aqd thus upon the intermixture of difr 
ferent nations with one another, the conjuga- 
tions, by means of cjifferent auxiliary verbs^ 
were made to approach towards the fimplicity 
and uniformity of the declenfioqs. 

In general it may be laid down for a maximj^ 
that the I^ore fimple any language is in it^ 
compofition, the more complex it muft be in it^ 
declenfions and conjugations ; and, on the con- 
trary, the niore fimpip it is in its declenfionsj 
and conjugations, the more complex it i^uft be 
ip its compofition. 

The 
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The Greek feems to be, in a great mea* 
Aire, a fimple, uncompounded language, form- 
ed from the primitive jargon of thofe wander- 
ing favages, the ancient Hellenians and Pelaf»- 
gians, from whom the Greek nation i8 faid 
to have been defcended. All the words in the 
Greek language are derived from about three 
hundred primitives, a plain evidence that the 
Greeks formed their language almoft entirely 
among themfelves, and that when they had 
cccafion for a new word, they were not ap- 
cuflomed, as we are, to borrow it from fome 
ibreign language, but to form it, either by 
compofition, or derivation from fome other 
word or words, in their own. The declen- 
fions and conjugations, therefore, of the Greek 
are much more complex than thofe of any 
pther European language with which I am^ 
acquainted. 

The Latin is a compofition of the Greek 
and of the ancient Tufcan languages. Its 
declenfions and conjugations accordingly are 
much lefs complex than thofe of the Greek ; 
it has dropt the dual number in both. Its 
verbs have no optative mood diftinguifhed 
by any peculiar termination. They have 
but one future. They have np' aorift di* 
ftinft from the preterit-perfedJ: ; they have 
no middle voice; and even many of their 
tenfes in the paffive voice are eked out, in 
the fame manner as in the modern languages, 
by the help of the fubftantive verb joined 
to the paffivfi participle. In both the voices, 
the number of infinitives and participles is 
H h 4 inuch 
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much (mailer in the Lada thaa in the 
Greek. 

The French and Italian languages are each 
of them compounded^ the one of the Latin, 
and the language of the ancient Franks, the 
other of the fame Latin, and the language 
of the ancient Lombards, As they are both 
of them, therefore, more complex in their 
compofition than the Latin, fo are they like* 
i^ife more iimple in their dedenfions and 
conjugations. With regard to their declen-. 
fions, they have both of them loft their cafes 
altogether ; and with regard to their conjugar 
tions> they have both of them loft the whole 
of the pafBve, and fome part of the adive voices^ 
of their verbs. The want of the pailive 
voice they fupply* entirely by the fubftantive 
verb joined to . the paffive participle ; and 
they make out part of the adive, in the fame 
manner, by the help of the poffeflive verb 
and the fame paffive participle. 

The Englifli is compounded of the Frencli 
and the ancient Saxon languages. The 
French was introduced into Britain by the 
Norman conqueft, and continued, till the 
time of Edward III. to be the fole language 
of the law as well as the principal language 
of the court. The Englifli, which came to. 
be fpoken afterwards, and which continues to. 
be fpokein now, is a mixture of the ancient 
Saxon and this Norman French. As the 
Englifli language, therefore, is more com- 
,plex ip its compofition than either the French 
pr the Italian, fo is it likewife more fimple 
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in its declenfions and conjugations, Thofe 
two languages retain, at leaft, a part of the 
diftindion of genders, and their adjedives 
vary their termination according as they are 
applied to a mafculine or to a feminine fub- 
ftantive. But there is no fuch diftind:ion in 
the Englifh language whofe adjedives ad- 
mit of no variety of termination. The French 
and Italian languages have, both of them, 
the remains of a conjugation, and all thofe 
tenfes of the adive voice, which cannot be 
exprefled by the pofleffive verb joined to the 
paffive participle, as well as many of thofe 
which can, are, in thofe languages, marked 
by varying the termination of the principal 
verb. But almoft all thofe other tenfes are 
in the Englifh eked out by other auxiliary 
verbs, fo that there is in this language fcarce 
even the remains of a conjugation. / love^ 
I loved^ ioving^ are all the varieties of termi-' 
nation which the greater part of Englifh 
verbs admit of. All the different modifica-» 
tions of meaning, which cannot be expreffed 
by any of thofe three terminations, mufl be 
made oijt by different auxiliary verbs joined 
to fome one or other of them. Two auxiliary 
verbs fupply all the deficiencies of the French 
and Italian conjugations ; it requires more 
than half a dozen to fupply thofe of the 
fenglifh, which, befides the fubflantive and 
pofleffive verbs, makes ufe of do^ did; ivillf 
would i Jhallj Jhould ; can^ could \ may, might. 
It is in this manner that language becomes 
fxior^ fimpl^ iq its rudiments and principles, 

juft 
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juft in proportion as it grows more complex 
in its compofition, and the fame thing ha« 
happened in it, which commonly hi^ppens 
with regard to mechanical engiines. AU 
machines are generaljy, when firft invented, 
extremely complex in their principles, and 
there is often a particular principle of mo-^ 
tion for every particular movement which, it 
is intended, they fhould perform. Succeed- 
ing improvers obferve^ that one principle may 
be fo applied as to produce feveral of thofc 
movements, and thus the machine becomes 
gradually more and more fimple, and produces 
its efFefts with fewer wheels, and fewer prin- 
ciples of motion. In language, in the fame 
manner, every cafe of every noun, and every 
tenfe of every verb, was originally expreffed 
by a particular diftinifJ; word, which ferved 
for this purpofe and for no other. But fue-s 
ceeding obfervation difcovered, that one fet 
of words was capable of fppplying the place 
of all that infinite number, and that four or 
five prepofuions, and half a dozen auxiliary 
verbs, were capable of anfwering the end of 
all the declenfions, and of all the Qonjogationa 
in the aftcient languages. 

But this fimplification of languages, though 
it arifes, perhaps, from fimilar caufes, has by 
no means fimilar efFeds with the correfpon- 
dent fimplification of machines. The fimpli- 
fication of machine^ renders them more and 
more perfed, but this fimplification of the 
rudiments of languages renders them more 
and more imperfed and lefs proper for many 

of 
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of tlie purposes of language: and this for the 
following reafons, 

Firft of all, languages are by this fimplifi-' 
cation rendere4 more prolix, fevcral words 
having beconie neceflary to exprefs what 
could have been exprcffed by a fingle word 
before. Thus the words, Dei and Deo^ in 
the Latin, fuflSciently fliow, without any ad- 
dition, what relation, the objeft fignified.is 
tinderftood to ftand in to the objeiflts expreffed 
by the other words in the fentepce. But to 
exprefs the fame relation in Englifh, and in 
all .other modern languages, we muft make 
life of, at leaft, two words, and fay^ of Gqd^ 
fo God. So far as the deplenfions are don- 
cerned, the|;efore, the modern languages are 
much more prolix than thp ancient. The 
(diflFerence is ilill greater with regard to the 
conjugations. Whatt a Roman exprefled by 
the fingle word, ama'uijfem^ an Englifhman 
is obliged to exprefs by four different words, 
fjhould have loved. It is unpecefFary to take 
^ny pains to Ihovv how much this prolixnefs 
muft enprvate the eloquepce of all modern 
languages. |Jow much the beauty of any 
exprefiion depends upon its concifenefs, is 
well kno\yp to thofe who have any experience 
in compofition. 

Secondly, tl^js fimplificalion of the prin- 
ciples of languages repders them lefs agree- 
able to the ear. The variety of termination 
in the Greek and Latin, occafioned by their 
declehfions and conjugations, give a fweet*^ 
pefs to (h?|r )angua|;e altop;ether unknown 

to 
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to ours, and a variety unknown to any other 
modern language. In point of fweetnefs^ 
the Italian, perhaps, may furpafs the Latin» 
and almoft equal the Greek ; but in point of 
variety, it is greatly inferior to both. 

Thirdly, this fimplification, not only ren-» 
ders the founds of our language lefs agree-^ 
able to the ear, but it alfo reftrains us from 
difpofing fuch founds as we have, in the 
manner that might be moft agreeable. It 
ties down many words to a particular fitua-^ 
tion, though they might often be placed in 
another with much more beauty. In the 
Greek and Latin, though the adjedive and 
fuBftantive were feparated from one another^ 
the cdrrefpondence of their terminations ftill 
Ihowed their mutual reference, and the fepa- 
ration did not neceffarily occafion any fort of 
confufion. Thus in the firft line of Virgil : 

Titjre tu patulds recubans fub tegmine fagu 

We eafily fee that tu refers to recubans^ and 
patuU to fagi ; though the related words are 
feparated from one another by the interven- 
tion of feveral others ; becaufe the termina- 
tions, (howing the correfpondence of their 
cafes, determine their mutual reference. But 
if we were to tranflate this line literally into 
Englifh, and fay, Tityrus^ thou of fpreading 
reclining under the Jhade beech^ OEdipus him- 
felf could not make fenfe of it ; becaufe there 
is here no difference of teripination, to deter- 
mine which fubftantive each adjedlive belongs 
to. It i« the fame cafe with regard to verbs. In 

Latin 
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Latin the verb may often be placed, without^ 
any inconvcniency or ambiguity, in any part- 
of the fentence. But in Englifh its place is 
almoft always precifely determined. It muft 
follow the fubjedlive and precede the objedtivc 
member of the phrafe in almoft all cafes.: 
Thus in Latin whether you fay, Joannem 
n)erberavit Robertus^ or Robertus verberavit 
Joanneniy the meaning is precifely the fame, 
and the termination fixes John to be the fuf- 
ferer in both cafes. But in Englifli John beat 
Robert^ and Robert beat John^ have by no 
means the fame fignification. The place there- 
fore of the three principal members of the 
phrafe is in the Englifh, and for the fame rea- 
fon in the French and Italian languages al- 
mofl always precifely determined; whereas 
in the ancient languages a greater latitude is 
allowed, and the place of thofe members is 
often, in a great meafure, indifferent. We 
muft have recourfe to Horace, in order to in- 
terpret fome parts of Milton's literal tranfla- 
lion; 

Who nonv enjoys thee credulous all g old ^ 

Who airways 'vacant^ alivays amiable 

Hopes thee ; of flattering gales 

Unmindful. 
are verfes which it is impoffible to interpret 
by any rules of our language. There are no 
rules in our language, by which any man 
could difcover, that, in the firft line, credu^ 
lous referred to who^ and n6t to thee ; or, that 
all gold referred to any thing ; or, that in the 
fourth line, unmindful^ referred to ivho^ in 

the 
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the fecond, and not to thee in the third ; ors 
on the contrary^ that, in the fecond line cd^ 
%vays 'uacanty always amiable^ referred to thefe 
in the third, and not to nvho in the fame line 
with it. In the Latint indeed, all this is 
abundantly plain. 

^i nunc te fruitur credulus aured^ 
^i femper vacuam^ fetnper omabilem 
Sperat te; nefcius awre fallacis. 

JBecaufe the terminations in the Latin deter- 
mine the reference of each adjedive to ita 
proper fubftantivct which it is impoffible for 
any thing in the Engliih to do. How much 
this power of tranfpofing the order of their 
words muft have facilitated the compofition 
of the ancients, both in Terfe and profe, can 
hardly be imagined. That it muft greatly 
have facilitated their verfification it is need- 
lefs to obferve ; and in profe, whatever beauty 
depends upon the arrangement and conftruc-- 
tion of the feveral members of the period, 
muft to them have been acquirable with 
much more eafe, and to much greater per- 
fedion, than it can be to thofe whofe cx- 
preffion isconftantly confined by the prolix- 
nefs, conftrainti and monotony of modern 
languages. 
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